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HISTORICAL SKETCH, ^. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Reign of Henry Villi — John SkeUon.-^ 
William Boy- — John Heywood.—Sir Da^ 
vid Lindsay . — The Mourning Maiden, 

X HE accession of Henry VlII. could not ftU to 
t>romote the progresis of elegant literature in £ng« 
land. His title to the crown was so undoubted 
that it left him no apprehension of a rival, and 
fully secured his subjects against the recurretice 
of those sanguinary civil wars which had so long 
desolated the country. He was youngs handsome^ 
accomplishedy wealthy, and prodigal ; and thei 
tidbilityj effectually humbled by the policy of his 
father, crowded round his person, with no highei* 
ambition than that of gaining his &vour and 
sharing his profusion, which was exhibited in fire*' 
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quent tournaments^ in masquesi or entertainments 
consisting of music, dancing, gaming, banquetings, 
and the display of dresses at once grotesque and 
magnificent. All the pleasures and all the gal- 
lantry of the age were assembled at his court. 
The press, which had already produced complete 
and sumptuous editions of our best early poets, 
furnished an abundant supply of metrical romances, 
Christmas carols, and other popular compositions. 
Henry himself is known to have been. a proficient 
in music, and was perhaps an occasional writer of 
poetry ; * and though his skill in the art be rather 
problematical, his taste for it is fully evinced by 
the almost universal practice of his courtiers. Ac- 
cordingly, this reign forms a marked epocha in 
our poetical history. 

Chaucer, as we have seen, had formed his taste 
upon the model of the Italian no less than of the 
French poets ; but the masculine beauti^ of Boc- 
cacio, in the Teseide and Filostrato, had excited 

* The follow iDg lines are, in the Nugx Antigtuc, ascribed 
otbis monarch $ 

The eagle*s force subdues each bird that flies. 

What metal can resist the flaming fire ? 
Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes, 

And melt the ice, and make the frost retire ? 
The hardest stones are pierced through with tools : 
The wisest are, with princes, made but fools. 

fl 
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hiff admiration much more than the gentler graces 
of Petrarch, who now became the universal fa- 
Tourite. It may, perhaps, be matter of surprise, 
that the style of this poet was not sooner adopted 
as a model by our writers of love-songs, because 
the manners of chivalry had, in the very infancy 
of our literature, blended the tender passion with 
a very competent share of ceremonious enthusiasm. 
It is probable, however, that the Italian language 
alone possessed, at that time, sufficient pliability to 
form a compound of metaphor and metaphysics in 
the contracted shape of a sonnet. 

This difficult novelty seems to have been first 
attempted by the court poets of the reign of Henry 
YIII. It must be confessed, that a string of forced 
conceits, in which the im^ination of the reader is 
quite bewildered,-^of harsh and discordant rhymes, 
— and of phrases tortured into the most unnatural 
inversions, — ^is, not unfirequently, the only result of 
their perverse ingenuity. But even these abortive 
struggles were not quite useless. In their repeated 
endeavours to exhibit with distinctness the most 
minute and fanciful shades of sentiment, they were 
sometimes led to those new and happy combinations 
of words, to those picturesque compound epithets, 
and'glowing metaphors^ of which succeeding wri- 
ters, particularly Shakspeare and Spenser, so ably 
availed themselves. The necessity of comprising 
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their subject within definite and very contracted 
limits taught them conciseness and accuracy ; and 
the difficult construction of their stanza forced 
them to atone for the frequent imperfection of 
their- rhymes by strict attention to the general 
harmony of their metre. Although, from their 
contempt of what they thought the rustic and sor- 
did poverty of our eady language^ they often 
adopted a cumbrous and gaudy magnificence of 
diction ; they accumulated the ore which has been 
refined by their successors, and provided the ma- 
terials of future selection. 

It must also be admitted, that Surrey, Wyatt, 
and «ome of their contemporaries, have, in a few 
happy instances, anticipated the taste of posterity, 
and attained that polished elegance of expression 
which results firom general simplicity, and occa- 
sional splendomr. 

' Here, therefore, will commence our regular se- 
ries of ^* Specimens;'' and, as they will explain, 
much more clearly than mere description could 
4o, the progresnve gradations of our language and 
poetical taste, this series will only be interrupted, 
in the remainder of the work, by a few observa- 
tions on the literary character of each reign, and 
by some Tery short notices respecting the several 
authors. But, before we close this slight Sketchy 
it is necessary to say a few words concerning those 
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poetB in the reign of Henry Vlllt^ whose conposi- 
tions will not aflPord us any examples of that kind 
wiiich it is the particular object of this compila- 
tiim tQ collect and preserve. 

The first of these is John Skblton. He was 
probably born about 1461, and in 14?89 was lau- 
reated at Oxford; a circunvstance to which he 
seldom Beah to adlude, as to an honourable evidence 
of his proficiency in classical learning. This in- 
deed is still farther proved by the eulogy of Eras- 
muS| who has pronounced him to be ** the light 
^< and ornament of English scholars :'' and there 
c:an be no doubt of his having been perfectly well 
qualified for the employment, to which he was 
appointed^ of si^rintending the studies of Henry 
VUL, at whose accession he was created orator 
royal. His ecclesiastical preferments seem to have 
been limited to the rectory of Diss, in Norfolk ; 
and indeed he was apparently very ill suited to the 
clerical, or to any other serious profession^ from 
the strange turbulence and irregularity of his cha- 
racter^ as well as irresistible propensity to satire ; 
which, though sometimes enlivened by wit, was 
principally composed of vulgar and scurrilous in- 
vective. For his buffooneries in the pulpit, and 
his satirical ballads against the mendicants, he is 
said to have been severely censured, and perhaps 
suspended, by the bishop of Norwich. But Skel- 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH, 8^. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Reign of Henry VIIL — John Skelton.-^ 
William Roy* — John Heywood. — Sir Da^ 
vid Lindsay. — The Mourning Maiden. 

1 HE accession of Henry VlII. could not &il to 
|>romote the progress of elegant literature in Eng« 
land. His title to the crown was so undoubted 
that it left him no apprehension of a rival, and 
fully secured his subjects against the rdcnrrefice 
of those sanguinary civil wars which had so long 
desolated the country. He was youngs handsome^ 
accomplished, wealthy, and prodigal ; and the 
nobility, effectually humbled by the policy of his 
father, crowded round his person, with no highef 
ambitiop than that of gaining his ^our and 
sharing liis profusion, which was exhibited id frc'* 
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quent tournaments^ in masquest or entertainments 
consisting of music, dancing, gaming, banquetings, 
and the di^lay of dresses at once grotesque and 
magnificent. All the pleasures and all the gal- 
lantry of the age were assembled at his court. 
The press, which had already produced complete 
and sumptuous editions of our best early poets, 
furnished an abundant supply of metrical romances, 
Christmas carols, and other popular compositions. 
Henry himself is known to have been. a proficient 
in music, and was perhaps an occasional writer of 
poetry ; * and though his skill in the art be rather 
problematical, his taste for it is fully evinced by 
the almost universal practice of his courtiers. Ac* 
cordingly, this reign forms a marked epocha in 
our poetical history. 

Chaucer, as we have seen, had formed his taste 
upon the model of the Italian no less than of the 
French poets ; but the masculine beauties of Boc- 
cacio, in the Teseide and filostrato, had excited 

* The follow iDg lines are, in the Nugte Antiqtuv, ascribed 
otbis monarch $ 

The eagle*8 force subdues each bird that flies. 

What metal can resist the flaming fire ? 
Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes, 

And melt the ice, and make the frost retire ? 
The hardest stones are pierced through with tools : 
The wisest are, with princes, made but fools. 
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his admiration much more than the gentler graces 
of Petrarch, who now became the universal fa- 
Tourite. It may, perhaps, be matter of surprise, 
that the style of this poet was not sooner adopted 
as a model by our writers of love-songs, because 
the manners of chivalry had, in the very infancy 
of our literature, blended the tender passion with 
a very competent share of ceremonious enthusiasm. 
It is probable, however, that the Italian language 
alone possessed, at that time, sufficient pliability to 
form a compound of metaphor and metaphysics in 
the contracted shape of a sonnet. 

This difficult novelty seems to have been first 
attempted by the court poets of the reign of Henry 
VIII. It must be confessed, that a string of forced 
conceits, in which the im^ination of the reader is 
quite bewildered,-^of harsh and discordant rhymes, 
— and of phrases tortured into the most unnatural 
inversions, — ^is, not unfirequently, the only result of 
their perverse ingenuity. But even these abortive 
struggles were not quite useless. In their repeated 
endeavours to exhibit with distinctness the most 
minute and fanciful shades of sentiment, they were 
sometimes led to those new and ha^^y combinations 
of words, to those picturesque compound epithets, 
and'glowing metaphors, of which succeeding wri- 
ters, particularly Shakspeare and Spenser, so ably 
availed themselves- The necessity of qomprising 
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their subject within definite and very contracted 
limits taught them conciseness and accuracy ; and 
the difficult construction of their stanza forced 
them to atone for the frequent imperfection of 
their- rhymes- by strict attention to the general 
harmony of their metre. Although^ from their 
contempt of what they thought the rustic and sor- 
did poverty of our eady language^ they often 
adopted a cumbrous and gaudy magnificence of 
diction ; they accumulated the ore which has been 
refined by their successors, and provided the ma- 
terials of future selection. 

It must also be admitted, that Surrey, Wyatt, 
and «ome of their contemporaries, have, in a few 
happy instances, anticipated the taste of posterity, 
and attained that polished elegance of expression 
which results from general simplicity, and occa- 
sional splendomr. 

Here, therefore, will commence our regular se- 
ries o{** Specimens;'' and, as they will explain, 
much more cleariy than mere description could 
4o, the progressive gradations of our language and 
poetical taste, this series will only be interrupted, 
in the remainder of the work, by a few observa- 
tions on the literary character of each reign, and 
by some Tory short notices respecting the several 
authors. But^ before we dose this slight Sketch, 
it is necessary to say a few words concemiog those 
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poiets in the reign of Henry YOIf whose conposi- 
tions will not aflPord us any examples of that kind 
wiiich it is the particular object of this compila- 
tion to collect and preserve. * 

The first of these is John Skblton. He was 
probably bom about 1461, and in 14?89 was lau- 
reated at Oxford ; a circumstance to which he 
seldom &i\s to adlude, as to an honourable evidence 
of his proficiency in classical learning. This in- 
deed is still farther proved by the eulogy of Eras- 
mus, who has pronounced him to be ** the light 
^^ and ornament of English ^scholars :" and there 
can be no doubt of his having been perfectly well 
qualified for the employment, to which he was 
appointed, of superintending the studies of Henry 
VUL, at whose accession he was created orator 
royal. His ecclesiastical preferments seem to have 
been limited to the rectory of Diss, in Norfolk ; 
and indeed he was apparently very ill suited to the 
clerical, or to any other serious profession, from 
the strange turbulence and irregularity of his cha- 
racter, as well as irresistible propensity to satire ; 
which, though sometimes enlivened by wit, was 
principally composed of vulgar and scurrilous in- 
vective. For his bufiboneries in the pulpit, and 
his satirical ballads against the mendicants, he is 
said to Imve been severely censured, and perhaps 
suspended, by the bishop of Norwich. But Skel- 
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ton was incorrigible. Whether he trusted to an 
imaginary ascendency over the mind of his royal 
pupil, or that his haughty spirit was incapable of 
submitting to controul, he continued, by repeated 
scurrilities, to provoke the most powerful enemies, 
and particularly Cardinal Wolsey, who was not to be 
attacked with impunity. Being closely pursued by 
the officers of that formidable prelate, he was forced 
to solicit protection in the sanctuary of Westmin- 
ster, where he was received by Abbot Islip, and 
protected till his death in 1529. 

Mr Warton seems to think that Skelton's style 
was not original, but imitated from the Macaronic 
■poetry of Teofilo Folengp, a Benedictine monk of 
Casino, who, under the feigned name of Martinus 
Coccaius, introduced the fashion of intermixing the 
most familiar Italian words, adapted to Latin termi' 
nations, and something like regular prosody, in 
various Latin measures, especially hexameters. His 
Phantasise Macaronicae were written, says Mr War- 
ton, about the year 1512 ; and the same strange 
mode of composijtion was, soon after, imitated by a 
civilian of Avignon ; who, under the name of Anto- 
nius de Arena, published, in 1519, a mock elegiac 
poem in Latin, ridiculously interlarded witli French. 
The drollery of these works is wretchedly vulgar ; 
and indeed (according to the original author) vul- 
garity is essential to the macaronic art of poetry, the 
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word b^ing derived from macaroni, the food of the 
lowest and poorest classes of the people. Skelton's 
wordst however, are not accommodated to Latin 
termmationSy nor his measure to Latin prosody : 
his language being neither more or less than homely 
English, abounding with cant phrases and quaint 
terms : and his verse consisting of a series of short 
lines (amongst which a Latin one is occasionally 
introduced )y rhyming sometimes in couplets, fre- 
quently several in succession. In fact, the two 
styles seem to have little resemblance, except in 
their tendency to introduce a bad taste among 
readers, who ought to be preserved from it by a 
liberal and learned education. 

Skelton's poems are very carefully enumerated 
by Mr Ritson in his Bibliographia. The principal 
of these were collected in 1568, and printed by T. 
Marshe, under the titip of '* Pithy, pleasaunt and 
** profitable Workes of Maister Skelton,PoeteLau- 
<< reate," 12mo. (republished 1736.) His verses on 
the death of the earl of Northumberland, inserted 
in the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry y are, as 
the editor of that work has justly observed, the 
most tolerable of his compositions ; because they 
are not at all tinctured with the faults of his usual 
and favourite style. Of this style the reader will 
be better able to judge by the following extract 
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from ** the Image of Ypocrycye!^ never printed, -of 
which the original MS. was in the library of Mr 
!Le Neve, from whence itwaspurchasedbyMrWest. 
An i^parently accurate transcript of it, by the well- 
Icnown Thomas Martin, of Palgrave, is fortunately 
preserved, and is in the possession of Mr Heber. 
It is, in general, a satire on the^professors of reli- 
gion ; but the subject of the following lines is the 
illustrious Sir Thomas More.* 

But now we have a knight 
That is a man of might 
All armed for to fight. 
To put the truth to flight 

* Sir Thomas Moue, who is attacked in the followioj^ 
piece of obscore and almoit uointeUigible ribaldry, ought 
perhaps to be classed among the poets of this reign. One 
of his small pieces of poetry, composed in his youth, and 
preserved In his works {the merry Jest of the Serjeant and 
Frer§) may possibly have suggested to the late Mr Cowper 
the Idea of his popular tale of John QHpin, In general, al- 
though, like all the compositions of the age, they are too 
difiVise and languid, his poems possess considerable merit ; 
and, as well as his prose works, were considered by his 
contemporaries as a model of pure and elegant language. 
This excellence principally recommended them to the no« 
tice of Dr Johnson, who has printed many of them in the 
introduction to bis Dictionary ; and for this reason the ia« 
sertlon of a specimen here seepis unnecessary* 
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By Bow-bell policy ; 
With his poetry. 
And his sophistry. 
To mock and make a lie, 
With '^ quod he, and quod I, 
And his apology 
Made for the prelacy ; 
Their hug^ pomp and pride 
To colour and to hide. 
He maketh no nobbee. 
But with his dialogues 
Ta prove our pt^elates gods 
And laymen very iobhes 
Beating them with bobbes. 
And with their own rods. 
Thus he taketh pain 
To fable and to feign, 
Their mischief to ni^iiitain. 
And to have them reign 
Over hill and plain ; 
Yea, over hi^avefn and heO, 
And where as spii^ dwell. 
In purgatory's holes. 
With hot fire and cdals. 
To sing for silly souls, 
With a supplication. 
And a confutation f 
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Without replication. 
Haying delectation 
To make exclamation. 
By way of declamation. 
In his debellation. 
With a popish fashion. 
To subvert our nation. 
But this dawcock doctor 
And purgatory proctor 
Waketh now for wages; 
And as a man that rages. 
Or overcome with ages, 
Disputeth per ambages^ 
To help these parasites 
And naughty hypocrites 
With legends of lies, 
Feigned fantasies. 
And very vanities, 
Called verities, 
Unwritten, and unknown. 
But as they be blown 
From liar to liar ; 
Invented by a frier 
In magna copidy 
Brought out of Utopia 
Unto the maid of Kent, 
Now from the devil sent. 
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A virgin fair and gent. 

That hath our eyes y-blent. 

Alas we be mis-went ; 

For if the false intent 

Were known of this witch. 

It passeth dog and bitch, &c &c* 

[MS. fol. 100, &c]» 

Dr Fanner has noticed another work of Skelton, 
entitled " Vox Poptdi Vox Dei,^* which is preserved 
in MS. in the archives of the university of Cam- 
bridge, and which, as well as the Image ofHi^po- 
crkyj had escaped the notice of Mr Warton. 

Another satirist, less distinguished than Skelton as 
a Latin scholar, but at least equally formidable to 
cardinal Wolsey and the catholics, was William 
Roy ; of whom, I believe, nothing is known, but that 
Bale^ who has described his poem (de Script. Brit, 
ed. 1548, p. 254), declares that heflourished in 1526. 

His work, which is now extremely rare (though 
twice printed), forms a small duodecimo volume, 
elegantly printed in black letter, without date or 
publisher's name. It has a prose dedication to 
some person of whose name the initials only are 
given ; and a metrical prologue, consisting of a 

* Thomas Hearne obtained a sight of the original JVIS. 
which was In* Mr Le Ne?e*8 possession, and gives some ac- 
coiuit of it in the glossary to P. Langtoft, p. 674, being 
highly indignant with the writer. 
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dialogue between the author and his treatise. Then 
follows a sort of satirical dirge, or lamentation, on 
the death of the Mass ; and then the treatise it- 
self which is called *' A hrefe dialogue betwene txvo 
prestes* servauntes, named W(Ukyn and Jeffraye.^^ 
It is in two parts, of which the first is, in genera!,. ^ 
a satire on the monastic orders ; though even her^-j^^>^ 
the cardinal and his friends are occasionally intro- 
duced. 

Roy's versification is tolerably easy and flowing ; 
his language often coarse, but nervous and expres* 
sive. The bitterness oC his invective will appear 
from the following extracts. 

WaU Doth he ' then use on mules to ride ? 
Jeffi Yea ! and that with so shameful pride, 
That to tell it is not possible : 
More like a god celestial 
Than any creature mortal. 
With worldly pomp incredible. 

Before him rideth two priests strong. 
And they bear two crosses right long, 

Graping in every man's face. 
After him follow two laymen secular. 
And each of them holding a pillar 

In their hands instead of a mace. 

^ CaT4iaal Wolse^. 
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Then ibllowetb my lord on his mule* 
Trapped with gold under her cule* 

In every point most curiously. 
On each side,' a.poleaxe is borne. 
Which in none other use are worn. 

Pretending some high mystery. 

• «*♦** 

Then hath he servants five or six score, 
Some behind, and some before, 
A maivellous great company : 

Of which are lords and gentlemen^ 
With many grooms and yeomen, 
^ And also knaves among. 
Thus dafly he proceedeth forth. 
And men must take it at worth. 
Whether he do right or wrong. 

A great carl he is, and a fat ; 
Wearing on his head a red hat. 

Procured with angel^ subsidy ; * 
And, as they say, in time of rain, 
Four of his gentlemen are fain 

To hold over it a canopy. 

* Cul. Fr, * Purchased at the court of Rome. An 

«D^ if a well-known coin. 
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Beside this, to tell thee more new8» 
^ He hath a pair of costly shoes. 

Which seldom touch any ground ; 
They are so goodly and curious ^ 
All of gold and stones precious. 

Costing many a thousand pound. 

Wat. And who did for these shoes pay ? 
Jeff\ Truly, many a rich abbey. 

To be eased of hb visitation. 

The following is his description of the bisliop 

Wat. What ? are the bishops divines ? 
Jg^ Yea ! they can well skill of wines. 
Better than of divinity ! 

Lawyers they are of experience,. 
And, in cases against conscience, 

• They are parfet ' by practice. 
To forge excommunications 
For tythes and decimations 

Is their continual exercise. 

As for preaching they take no care : 
They would see a course at an hare 

Rather than to make a sermon : 
To follow the chace of wild deer. 
Passing the time with jolly cheer. 

Among them all is common. 

' Perfect. Fr. 
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To play at the cards and dice 
Some of them are nothing nice ; 

Both at hazard and mum-chance. 
They drink in gay golden bowls 
The blood of poor simple souls 

Perishing for lack of sustenance. 

The following passage^ on the abuse of great 
farms, is extremely curious. After describing the 
numerous exactions to which even the abbeys were 
subject^ he interrupts the recital by this natural 
question — 

fFat. How have the abbeys their payment ? 
Jeffl A new way they do invenji;. 

Letting a dozen farms under one ; 
Which one or two great Jranckl^gs^ * 
Occupying a dozen men's livings. 
Take all in their own hands alone* 

Wat The other, in paying their rent, 
By likelihood, were negligent. 
And would not do their duty ? 
J^. They payed their duty, and more. 
But, their farms are heythed* so sore, 
That they are brought unto beggary. 

* Or frankejne. Sec Tal. I. p. 320. * Advanced. 
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The next poet deserving notice is John Het- 
WOOD the epigranunatisty who was much admired 
by Henry VIII. and by his daughter Queen 
Mary ; but the modern reader will not easily 
detect, in his printed works, tl^at elegant turn of 
humour which was so long the delight and admi- 
ration of an £ng]iah court. His ** Parable of the 
** Spider and the FUe** is utterly contemptible : a 
less tiresome work is his ** Dialogue, cerntayning in 
** effect the number qfal the proverbes in the English 
** tongue^ compact in a matter concerning two mar* 
** riageSf^* printed in 154?7, 4to, and 1549, 8vo. 
The idea is ingenious, and, thouglf ill executed, 
such a repertory is at least curious. To the dialogue 
were added in his tvorks (printed by PoweU, in 
1562, 4to, and afterwards three several times) six 
centuries of epigrams, interspersed with a few small 
tales and fables^ and from this heap of rubbish it 
may perhaps be worth while to extract the three 
following specimens, which are in Heywood's very 
best manner. 

An old Wife^s Boon. 

In old world, when old wives bitterly pray'd^ 
One, devoutly, as by way of a boon, 
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Ask'd vengeance on her husband; and to hun said, 
** Thou wouldst wed a young wife, ere this week 

** were done, 
** Were I dead, but thou shalt wed the devil as 
« soon !" 
" I cannot wed the devil,** quod he. " Why ?" 

quod she. 
^ For I have wedded his dam before/' quod he.^ 

[1st. cent epig. S6.] 

2\oo Wishers Jbr two Manner of Mouths, 

** I wish thou hadst a little narrow mouth, wife> 
<< Little and little, to drop out words in strife !*' 
*^ And I wish you, sir, a wide mquth, for the nonce, 
<< To speak all that ever you shall speak at onc^ !" 

[1st, cent. epig. 83*3 

Of blind Bayard. 

Who so bold as Uind Bayard ? ' no beast, of truth : 
Wliei^eof my bold blind Bayard perfect proof 

shew'th ; 
Both of his boldness, and for his bold blindness ; 
By late occasion in a cause of kindness. 

' Bayard is the name of a hone renowned in stories of 
chivalry, bi^t I am ignorant of the source of this pro?erbial 
ezpressioii. 

YOL^ II. B 
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A company of us rode in certain ground. 
Where we well nigh an impassable slough found. 
Their horses, ere they entePd, began to stay; 
Every one's horse giving an other the way ; 
Of good manner, as it were :— €md, more and more 
Each horse gave back to set his better before. 
Save this rude, rusty, bold, blind Bayard of mine, 
As rashly as rudely, chopt forth : and, in fine. 
Without any courtesy, ere any man bids. 
Blindly and boldly he lept into the mids : 
And look, how boldly the mids he lept intill. 
Even with like boldness in the mids he lay still. 
And, trow you, the jade, at tlie best men's words 

there. 
Would stir one joint ? — ^Nay ; not the breadth of an 

hair! 
But stared on them, with as bold a countenance, 
As that hole had been his by inheritance ! 
He having no more to do there than had I. 

But straight, there cometh a cart-wear^ of good 
hors*. by. 
By force whereof, and help of all that rout. 
Blind Bayard and I were drawn together out. 
Which blind boldness, by this admonition. 
Except he amend In some meet condition, 

' A team. ^ A contraction for horses. 
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Rather than ride so, I will afix>t take pain; 
Blind bold Bayard shall not thus bear me again. 

[3d. cent. epig. 101.] 

The time of Heywood's birth is uncertain : he is 
supposed to have died at Mechlin in 1565 ; having, 
after the death of Queen Maiy, become a refugee on 
account of his religion. 

About 1542, a printer of the name of Robert 
Wyer published an anonymous satire against wo* 
men, entitled ^ The ScoU'howsey wherein every man 
*^ may rede a goodly prayse of the condycyons of 
** women** From this work Mr Warton has ex- 
tracted the following epigrammatic stanza, which, 
in point of taste and spirit, nearly resembles the 
poetry of Heywood. 

Truly some men there be. 

That live always in great horroiir. 

And say, it goeth by destiny 

To hang or wed : both hath one hour. 
And, whether it be, I am well sure/ 

Hanging is better of the tv^n ; 

Sooner done, and shorter pain. 

The minor poets of this reign were, Andrbw 
BooRD, or BoBDE, a whimsical physician, who is 
mentioned by the mgenious editor of *^ the Muses' 
Library/' with much more praise than he seen^ to 
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deserve; John Bale> the biographer; Briak 
Anslat» author of ^f The hohe of the Cyte of La 
dyeSf^ 1521 (probably a translation of the ^* Tre- 
^* sor de la cit6 des dames" by Christian of Pisa.) ; 
Andrew Chertesey, another translator; Wil* 
FRiDE Holme, author of ** TheJaU and evUl fw> 
cesse of BebeUion ;" ♦ (1572, ito.) Charles Ban- 
SLET, a rhyming satirist; Christopher Good- 
win, autiior of « The Maiden's Dreme'' ( 1542, 
4to.) ; Thomas Fetlde, author of ** A fytel trea- 
*^ tyse called the Contraverse bettvene a Loner and 
*^ a Jaye/' in six-line stanzas (4to. W. de Worde, 
n. d.) ; and William Bloomfield, a monk of 
Bury, and chemical writer. These deserve no 
&rther notice : but it would be unpardonable to 
omit the mention of two anonymous compositions, 
THE Tournament of Tottenham, and the 
NuTBROWN Maid ; both of which are, by Mr 
Warton, ascribed to this reign. By referring to 
the second VQlume of Percy's Reliques (P* 13 and 
29), where they are inserted, the reader will per- 
ceive that the first is anterior to the accession of 
Henry VIII. by at least half a century, and that 
the date of the second is still uncertain, though the 
circumstance of its having- originally appeared in 
Arnold's dironide (first printed about 1521) is fa- 
vourable -to the conjecture of Warton and Capell. 
The poeticd nierit of both pieces is unquestionable. 

• Written in 1537. 
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At the head of the Stotish poets of this period 
stands Sir Da<¥id Lindsay, of the Mount, near 
-Conpar, in Fife ; bom, as Mr Pinkerton sopposesy 
about the year 1490* He was (says this editor^) 
descended of an ancient fiuouly ; was educated at 
St Andrew's ; afterwards traTcUed through Eng- 
land, France, Italy^ and Germany, and returned 
to Scotland about 1514. Soon after his return 
-he became one of the gentlemen of the king's 
chamber, and had the charge of superintending 
the education of the young prince, afterwards king 
James V. In 1536 he was employed by that mo- 
narch as his ambassador to the emperor Charles V* 
and also to France, to negotiate the king's mar- 
riage : a proof that he possessed much of his mas- 
ter's confidence ; which, indeed, he seems to have 
merited by the afifisction with which he served 
him, and by the honest and wise counsels which 
he never failed to offier. But the only permanent 
establishment which he ever gained at court was 
the post of lion king at arms; an office of more 
honour than emolument. After the death of James 
y. in 15i2» he is said to have enjoyed a d^pree of 
favour with the earl of Arran ; but having been 
deprived of this by means of a court intrigue, he 
retired to his country seat, where he lived tran- 
quil and respected till the end of 1553, when he 
died. 
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In the warks of Sir David Lindsay we do not 
often find either the splendid diction of Dunbar^ 
or the prolific imagination of Gawin Douglas. Per- 
haps, indeed,, the Dream is his on)y composition 
which can be cited as uniformly poetical : but his 
various learning, his good sense, his perfect know- 
ledge of courts and of the world, the fiuulity of 
his versification, and, above all, his peculiar talent 
of adapting himself to readers of all denomina- 
tions, will continue to secure to him a consider- 
able share of that popularity, for which he was 
originally indebted to the c^inions he professed, 
no less than to his poetical merit. ^* In fiurt,'' sajrs 
Mr Pinkerton, ** Sir David was more the reformer 
^' of Scotland than John Knox ; for he had pre- 
c< pared the ground, and John only sowed the 
<* seed." This, though it has greatly increased 
his posthumous reputation, was a considerable im- 
pediment to his advancement during life, as it was 
not till 1560 that the reformation was established 
in Scotland ; and his works being so odious to the 
clergy that, by an act of assembly in 1558, they 
were ordered to be publicly burned, there is per- 
haps not one of the nmnerous editions through 
which they have passed that preserves the genuine 
text of the author. The earliest, and probably the 
best of these, is that of 1568 ; the last (which is 
very paltry and incorrect) is that of 1776. 
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The most important pieces in tfus vohmie are 
ike Dream^ addressed lo king James V. and the 
Dialogue tfihe mueraUe EstaUofthit Wwid^ he- 
tooixt E x per ie n c e and a Courier, commonly called 
the B^ of the Monanhy* 

The first of tfiese is a Tision, in which an allegori- 
cal ladj, called Ret ne m l ntMce^ transports the poet 
to the infernal regions^ situated in the centre of 
the earth; she then gives him a view of purgatory; 
opens to his view all the riches of oiv planet; trans* 
ports him throug|h the three elements of water, 
air« and fire ; visits with him the seven planets ; 
passes to the chr3r8talline and empyreal heaveitt^ 
wha*e he contemplates the throne of God ; shews 
him the three quarters of the earth ; and gives him 
a prospect of Paradise. As a contrast to these 
scenes of splendour, she next exhibits to him his 
native country, the misery of which (at that time 
governed in subserviency to the policy of France) 
the poet very feelingly describes. Retnemhrance 
then carries him back to the cavern where he had 
fiillen asleep, and he is awakened by the noise of a 
diip firing a broadside. 

The following few lines, extracted from the pro- 
logue, will shew that Sir David Lindsay's talent^ 
were by no means ill suited to descriptive poetry. 
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Imet dame Flora in duJe ' weed distant ;* 
( Whichy into May, was dulce and delectflile,) 

With stakoart ^ storms her sweetness was surprisit; 
Her heavenly hues were tumit into sable, 
Which, onewhile, were to lovers amitible : 

Fled from the frost the tender flowers I saw 

Undier dame Nature's mantle lurking la'w*^ 

But these beauties are merely incidental ; the 
poet's principal object being to instruct the king in 
the philosophy of that age, and, above all, to inspire 
him with a just sense of his regal duties. This 
fine poem is preceded by an epistle, in which the 
author reminds his pupil of the tenderness with 
which he had watched over his childhood, and of 
the amusements with which he had blended his 
instruction ; and the work concludes with ** the ex- 
** hortation to the king's grace/' in tenstanzas, filled 
with excellent advice, but delivered with a freedom 
and severity of language, which might possibly ren- 
der it rather unpalatable. The preceptor, indeed, 
never quite forgot his authority, as will appear 
firom the following five lines of ** the Complair^ of 
^^ the Papir^o^** which may be considered as pre- 
senting a summary of all our author's counsels. 

* Mourning. * Disgaised, 

* Violent* ♦ Low. 
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Wherefore, sen ■ thou has sic capacity 
To learn to play so pleasantly, and sing. 

Ride horse^ run * spears, with great audacity. 
Shoot with hand-bow, cross-bow, and culvering. 
Among the rest, sir, learn to be a king ! 

The poem usually called the Monarchy^ which 
comprehends more than half the volume, is a sort 
of abstract of universal history, in question and 
answer, the interlocutors being Experience and a 
Courtier. This fanciful mode of narration was 
convenient for the author's purpose, which was 
not so much to give an exact chronicle of facts, as 
to justify, by examples from sacred and profane 
history, the moral, political, and religious tenets, 
which he meant to inculcate. The work is pro- 
fessedly of the most popular kind — 
^*' to colliers, carters, and to codss. 
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To Jack and Tom, my rhyme shall be directed.'' 

For this reason he oflen varies his metre and his 
style, being sometimes grave and sententious, seme- 
times satirical and humorous, but never losing 
sight of his principal object, which is the over* 
throw of popery. The most impressive passage in 
the whole work is that chapter in the fourth book 
which describes the day of judgment, from whence 
I have extracted the following lines : 

' " The complaynte, &c. of a Popiojay/* London, 1530, 
4to, read! «* seeing." * Ed. 15^0, " rjve." 
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Then, with one roar, the earth shall rlve^ 
And swallow them both man and wife. 
Then shall those creatures forlorn 
Wdrie ' the hour that they were born, 
With many yamer^* yemt^^ and yell. 
From time they feel the flaipis fell, 
Upon their tender bodies bite ; 
Whose torment shall be infinite. 
The earth shall close, and from their sight 
Shall taken be aU kind of light. 
There shall be gotwSng",* and greiiing^^ 
But ^ hope of any comforting. 
In that inestimable pain 
Eternally they shall remain, 
Bumand in furious flamys red ; 
Ever deandf'' but never be dead. 
That the small minute of one hour 
To them shall be sa great dolour, 
They shaU think they have done remain ^ 
Ane thousand year into that pain. 

[Fourth Book of the Mon. ad fin.] 

Thedefenceof thevulgar tongue in thefirst book> 
—the description of the confusion of tongues, the 
ridicule of idolatry, and the remarks on the efiects 
of pilgrimages, in the second, — and the satire on the 

' Corse. ^ Shriek — Vox a sono coDficta« Rudd. Gl. 

^ Scream ; like the former. ^ Howling. 

5 Weeping. « Without. ^ Dying. » Remained. 
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nuns and friarSy in the third, — have a different kind 
of merit The following comparison^ in the fourth, 
is such a singular attempt to explain, by human 
reason, one of the darkest mysteries of our religion, 
that I cannot forbear submitting it to the reader. 

Take ane cro^tioat,^ ane pint-stoup, and ane quart;, 
Ane gallon-pitcher, ane puncheon, and anie tun; 

Of wine, or balm, give every ohe their part ; 
And fill them full till that they be o'er-run: 
The Utile crawat in comparison * 

Shall be sa full that it may hold no more : 

(Of ^ measures though there be twenty scoi^ 

'Into the tun, or in the puncheon :) 

So all those vessels, in ane quality, 
May hold na maivy without they be o'er-run. 

Yet have they not alike in quantity. 

Sa by this rude example thou may see 
Though every one be not alike in ghre^ 
Are satisfied, sa that they desire no more. 

[Ibid.] 

Sir David Lindsay's Play (reprinted in the se- 
€ond volume of Mr Pinkerton's Scotish Poems^ 

' Croet, a smajl vessel. The edit 1566, reads yZacfcee, !.£: 
flasket, a small flask. 

^i. e> the croet^ though little in comparifioiH 
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1792) is a curious specimen of the ancient marali* 
ties, and forms a most entertaining commentary 
on the manners of the times in which it was 
written. The scenes of *^ the poor man and the 
^^ pardoner," (beginning at page 6I9) and of 
** the parliament of correction/' (p. 14 1 ,) are, per- 
haps, the most striking. 

But the most pleasing of aU this author's works 
is certainly the Histoiy of Squire Meldrum.* The 
romantic and singuliEnry but authentic, character of 
the hero, is painted with great strength and sim- 
plicity; and the versification possesses a degree 
of &cility md eleganee at least equal to the most 
polished compositions of Drayton. Of this the 
reader will judge from the following specimen, 
which is taken from the beginning of the second 
book (Scot. P. vol. I. p. 17ft &c.) 

And as it did approach the night. 
Of a castdll he gat ane sight, 
Beside ane mountain, in ane Ysle :' 

• Printed at Edinburgh, 1592, \fy H. Charteris, in an 
edition of Lindsay's work , afterwards by ditto separately, 
1594, from which it was repnblished by Mr Pinkerton in 
his <* Seotish Poems,*' toI. I. p. 143. The title runs thus : 
" The Uistorie of ane nobil and wailyeand Sqa>er, Wil- 
'' liame Meldrum,broquhyle Laird of Cleische and Bynnis." 
Also << The Testament of the said Williame Meldrum^ 
" Squyer." 
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And then^ after his great travdil^* 
He purpodt him to repots^* 
Where Uk man did of him rejoice. 
Of this triumphant pleasant place, 
Ane Uuty lady ^ was mistr^ ; 
Whose lord was dead some time before. 
Wherethrough her dolour was the more. 
But yet she^took some comforting 
To hear the pleasant dvke talking 
Of this young squyer ; of his chance. 
And how it fortun'd him in France. 

This squyer and the lady gent 
Did wash, and then to supper went. 
During that night» there was nought ellis 
But for to hear of his novellis.^ 
^neas, when he fled ^m Troy, 
Did not Queen Dido greater joy. 
When he in Carthage did arrive. 
And did the siege of Troy descryoe. 
The wonders that he did rehearse 
Were langsum ^ for to put in verse ^ 
Of which this lady did rejoice : 
They drank, and syne ^ went to repots* 

' Work, Fr. or perhaps travel, t. e. joamey. 
^ The original ipelliog is, here, nereasary for the thyme. 
3 Lady Gleiieagle8( Vide Lindsay's Hist, of Scot. p. SCO.) 
^ Ad?eot«ires, Fr. ^ Tedious, Sax. ^ Since, afterwards. 
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He found his chamber well arrayit. 
With domick-W}rk * on board displayit. 
Of venison he had his tvaill ; * 
Good aqua-vitas, wine, and ale ; 
With noble comfits, brawn, and getU : ^ 
And sfOM the squyer^iar ^ right tvei//. 

Sa^ to hear mair of his narration. 
This lady came to his collation ; 
Sayand he was right welcome hameJ 
" Grandmerci then," quod he, " madame." 
They past the time with chess and table. 
For he to every game was able. 
Then unto bed drew every wight. 
To chamber went this lady brighti 
The which this squyer did convoy : 
Si^ne, tiU his bed he went with joy. 

That night he sleepit never ane wink. 
But still did on the lady think. 



' Damasked ? (Pink. Gloss.) Ornicle, in La Combers 
Diet, da Vienx Lang, is interpreted '< sorte d'6toffe fort 
*' riche ;" and linen imitating the patterns of sach stuff 
might be called travail d'emicU* In Dutch, doornick is the 
name for Tournay ; the word, therefore, ma]f be synoni- 
mous with Flemish linen. 

* Choice. Rnddiman's Gloss. * Jelly. 

^ Fared. ^ Home. 
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The adventure which foQows nearly resembles 
that of Dido and iBneas ; but Lindsay^ thou^ 
more circumstantial, is less delicate than VirgQ ia 
relating the good fortune of his hero : which is the 
more to be lamented, because his description o(m« 
tains some curious particulars respecting the cus- 
toms and &shions of the age. 

Sir David Lindsay has enumerated no less than 
^ seven contemporary poets, of whom, however, we 
have no remains, excepting three pieces composed 
by one of the Stewarts, and inserted in page 146, 
148, and 151, of Lord Hailes's extracts from the 
Bannat3me MS. They are principaUy remarkable 
for the freedom with which they censure the con- 
duct of King James V. 

But the finest specimen of ScoUsh poetry, du- 
ring this period, is a piece which is quoted by Mr 
Tyrwhitt from the Maitland MSS. under the title 
ofthe Mourning Maiden, and printed by Mr Pin- 
kerton (Anc Scot. Poems, 1786, p. 205«) 

THE MOURNING MAIDEN. 

Still under the leavis green 

This hinder day I went alone : 
I heard ane may * sair moum^ and meynei * 

To the king of love she made her moan. 

' A virgin* Sax. ^ Moan, complaia. 
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She sighit sely ' sore ; 

Said, '^ Lord, I love thy lore, 

** Mair woe dreit * never woman one. 

*^ O langsum life ! and thou were gone, 
*^ Then should I mourn no more !" 

As red gold- wire shlnit her hair. 

And all in green the may she glaid ; ^ 
Ane bent bow in her hand she bare« 

Under her belt were arrows braid, * 
I folio wit on thatfree,^ 
That seemly was to see : 

With still mourning her moan she made. 

That bird under a bank she bade ^ 
And leanit to ane tree. 

" Wan»tveird /"^ she said^ ''what have I wrought^ 

*< That on me kytht ^ has all this care ? 
^ True love, so dear I have thee bought ! 
^< Certis, so shall I do na mairj^ 



.' Wonderfally ? sellic, Sax. ^ Endared $ dreogan. Sax. 
^ Glided along. ^ Broad. 

S After that nobU maid. Free, in old English, is almost 
constantly used in the sense of nohU or genteel, 
^ Abode. ^ Misfortune. 

* Cast. ^ No more. 
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With ane that fiuth has syPd^* 
** That gars * meqft-syis ' sigh fbO sair, 
** And walk among the kokis htth-f* 
** Within the woodis wild. 

** This great disease for love I dre;^ 

** There is no tongue can tell the wo : 
*^ I love the love that loves not me : 

** I may not mendy hut mourning moy ^ 
'^ While God send some remeid 
** Through destiny or deid. '' 

<* I am his fiiend* and he my foe. 

<^ My sweet, alas ! why does he so ? 
** I wrought him ne'er najeid fl 

** Withoutin feign I was his iiiend 

** In word and work, great God it toait I ^ 

** Where he was plac'd, there list I leynd, *^ 
** Doand him service a^ " and late. 

' Deceived. ^ Causes. ^ Oft-sithes, 1. «• oft-times. 

^ Holts are woody hills. HoUis hoar is used in Sir LaoiH 
fal, Mort Artbar, &c. ' Endure. 

6 « I caoDot be relieved except by a cootinoance of 
« mourning." ^ Death. ^ Fend, enmity. 

9 Wots, knows. '° To dwelL Rndd. Gloss. 

" Early. 
VOL« II. C 
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^ He kepand^ after st^ne * 

** TiU his hoDoJir and mine : 
^ But now hegah another gait^ ^ 
** And has no eye to my egktte^* 

*^ Which does me all this pyne* ^ 

'^ It does me pyne that I may prove, 
** That makis me thus mourning mo> 

** My love he loves .another love ; 
*< Alas, sweetvheart, why does he so ? 

*^ Why should he me forsake ? 

'* Have mercy on his maik.^ 

*^ Therefore my heart wiH burst in two : 
** And* thus, walking widi doe and roe 

" My life now here I take,*' 

Then weepit she, lusty in weed^ 
And on her wayis can she voerUf''^ 

Itk In/i after that heynd^ I yede. 
And in- my armis could her hent,^ 

* Keeping, watching, gaarding against. 
^'8in, Impeachment, 

^ Gait, orgatey and wtty, were formerly synonymous ; andl 
the Scots stfll use gan^ your'gait^ for go your wmy, , 
^ State, sitnation. $ Pain. 

< Companion, mistress. ^ Wend, go» 

^ Beaotifal woman. 
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And said, ** Fair kdj^ i|t.44s( 4dfi: 

** (With leaver) ye,man,sJif^iAPa 
** And teU 09^ w)iq you hilhf^r 8Q14 1 
*^ Or why jq h^ajt your bow se.bept 

** To slay our. doer of pridci ? 

^* In toaitkman ' weed ^fit I you .fiiid^ 
** In this wood xxtgUaand ypur. alpiie, 

'* Your milkfwliitehandis we shall bin4i 
** WhUe that the Uood burst^ra the. bone. 

'^ CAar^eanJ yqu to pristpdn, 

^' To the king's :deep dungeo^ 
*' They may ken by your ftiather'd^yie ^ 
*^ Ye have been many beastjs' bane, 

" Upon thir beniis brown.*' 

That free answered with &ir qfidr% ^ 
And said, ^' Sir> mercy ! for your might ! 

^ Thus man I bow and arrows bfsart 
^* Becau^ I am one baiush'd wight; 

' Outlaw. 

** Tbey ought not to be hold Tagabovd nor waUJu** 

[G. Douglas, p. 159. 27.] 
Little John and Kobin Tlood 
Wtiytk mm were commended good. 

[ WyntownTs Chroo. toL 1. p. 997.] 
* Arrows. Rnddim. Gloss. 
3 Propriety ? aferir, Fr. is synonymous witb ctnMnir. 
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'' So will I be fun ^TTg^ •• 

** For God's love let me gang ; 
** And here to you my truth I plight, 
** That I shaU, neither day nor night, 

** No wild beast wait with xorang, 

'* Though I walk in this forest free 
" With bow and eke with feather'd^n€v 

** It is toeill mair than dayis three • 
** And meat or drink yet saw I nane* 
** Though I had ne'er sic need 

" Myself to win my bread, 
•* Your deer may walk, sir, their alane. * 
^* Yet was I ne'er na beastis bane ; 

** I may net see them bleed ! 

^* Sen that I never did you ill, 
** It were no skill you did me shayth. * 

** Your deer may walk where'er they will, 
*^ I win my meat with na sic 'umith* ^ 

** I do but little tvrangy 

** But gif IJlourisJang. * 



* Id the eighth stanza, tbe^author uses your aloneliwic&d 
of yfiu ahne^ 

* Mischief. ^ HoDtiog | wathan% Sax. 

* Seize, Sax. 



L-^ 
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*• Gtf that ye trow not in my aythe^ 
** Take here my bow and arrows baythe^ 
** And let my own self gang/' 






I say your bow and arrows bright ! 
I bid not have them, by Saint Bride, 
<< But ye^man rest with me all night, 

** All nakedj sleepand by my side^"— 
^^ I will not do that sin, 
" Leifyou, ' this world to win !'* — 

<< Ye are so hale of hue and hide, ^ 

*< Love has inejangit in this tide : 
** I may not^a you txvyn.*^^ 

Then lookit she to me, and leuch ; * 
And said, ^^ Sic love / rid you layne : ^ 

** Albeid ye make it ne'er sateuch^^ 
^< To me your labour is in vain. 

« Were I out of your sight 

^< The space of half a night, 
^^ Suppose ye saw me ne'er again — 
** Love has you strain'd with little pain, 

« Thereto my truth I plight," 

' Lo?e yoa 1 a mode of address. 

^ Skin. 3 Separate, 

^ Laughed, ^ I advise yon to dismiss, ^ To4igh. 
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I said» '* My sweet, forsooth I shall 
" For ever Une you, and no mo. 
Though others love and leave withal, 
Maist certainly I do not so. 

5* I do you true love heehtf « 

*^ By all thy beauties bright ! 
** Ye are so fair — be not my foe ! 
** Ye shaD have sin and ye me slo • 

*' Thus through ane sudden sight." 



** That I you slay; that God forshield ! 

** What have I done or said you till? 
** I was not wont wesqions to wield ; 

** But am a woman, gifye will, 
** That sorely fearis you, 
" And ye not me, I trow. 

'' Therefore, good sir, take in none ill, 

" Shall never benie gar breifthe biU 
" At bidding me io boto, ' 

*^ Into this wood aye walk I ^hall, 
** Leadand my lite as woftil wight : 

** Here I forsake ^<i^A bower and hall, 
« And all thir diggings * that are bright ! 

' Promise. * «lay. 

3 I do not onderstaDd these two lines. 

4 These buildings. Rudd. Gloss. 
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<« My bed is nude ftdli cold 

** With beastis bryme^m^hM : 
<< That gars me say, iayth dayand night, 
<* Alas that ever tbe tongue fehodd^A^cb 

*' That heart tJim^ht n#t to hold T' 

These words out through my heart so went, 

That near I we^t for her wo« 
But thereto would I not consent* 

And said that it should not be so, 
' Into my armis tKotfthe * 

Embracit I that Uithe^ ' 

•" Saying, " Sweet-hearts of harmis Ao/* 

*' Found ^ shall I ne'er this forest fro 
" While ye me comfort hfth**^ 

Then kneelit I before that dear, ^ 

And meekly could her mercy crave. 
That seemly ^ then, with sober cheer, 

' Brim, fierce. Rndd. Gloss. * Quickly. 

4 An interjection, commanding to desist or leave off. 
Rudd. Gloss. 

'* That can of wrath and malice never Ao.*' 

[G Dong. Virg. p. 148, 1. 2.] 
« Go. ^ Shew. 

3 7 8 This use of the adjective was probably a Gallicism. 
As the French would say ceM helUy this author employs 
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Me^ of her goodlinessy forgave. 

It was no needy I wis. 

To bid us other kiss; 
There might no hearts mair joy receive, 
Nor ' either could of other have. 

Thus brought were we to bliss* 



that hend-^hat hUthe'-^hat cUar^^hat seemty. Such was 
the use of the times^ 
* Than, 



SPECIMENS, ^c. 



I^tmp VIII. 
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SIR THOMAS WYATT, 

Of Allio^ton Castle, Kent, styled by Wood « the delight of 
'* the Muses, /and of Mtokind/' was born in IWS ; edu- 
cated at both uoWereities ; a great traveller ; possessed 
all the modern languages ; and was often employed by 
Henry VIII. in foreign missions. Though generally, and 
justly, in the coi^'fidence of his master, he was imprison- 
ed by him on suspicion of a connection with Adne Bo- 
leyn, but justified himself, and was restored to favour. 
Being sent to conduct the ambassador of Charles V. from 
Falmouth, he caught a fever on the road by riding too 
hard in a hot day, andtlied at Sherborne, where he was 
buried in the ctfnveijtual church, 15U. 

Besides his minor poems, sonnets, and translations, which 
succeed Lord Surrey's in TotteFs miscellany, he compo- 
sed a poetical version of some of David^s psalms, printed 
in 1549. Lord Surrey's character of these and their an* 
thor may be seen in three of the subsequent specimen! 
, given from that n'obleman. 

His genius was of the moral and didactic cast; and be may 
be considered (says Warton j as the first poUthed satirist : 
but his imagination was inferior to that of his friend 
Surrey ; and his love-verses are often filled ^ith conceit 
and antithesis. 



^ SIR THOMAS WTATT. 

The Lady to anstoer directly toith yea or no* 

JVLadam, withouten many words^ 
Onc^y I am sure, you will^ or no : 

And if you will, then leave your boordSf* 
And use your wit, and shew it so. 

For^ with a beck you shall me call ; 

And if of one that bums alway 
Ye have pit^ or ruth at all. 

Answer Him fair, with yea or nay ! 

If it be yea, I shall be &in ; 

If it be nay — friends^ as before : 
You shall another man obtain; 

And I, mine own ; and yours no more. 



The Lover's Case cannot be hidden^ hotoever he 

dissemble. 

Your looks so often cast. 

Your eyes so friendly roll'd, 
Your sight fixed so fast. 

Always one to behold; 

' Jests, or tricks. 
9 
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'Hio' hide it fain ye would. 

It plainly doth declare. 
Who hath your heart in hold. 

And where good-will ye bear. 

Fain would ye find a cloak 

Your burning fire to hide. 
Yet both the flame and smoke 

Breaks out on every side* 

Ye cannot love so guide 
That it no issue win ; 
Abroad needs must it glide 

That brens so hot within. 

# ♦ ♦ ♦ 



The Lover determineth to serve faUhfuUy. 

Since Love will needs that I shall love, 

Of very force I must agree : 
And since no chance may it remove. 

In wealth and in adversity, 
I shall alway myself apply 
To serve and sufier patiently. 

Though for good-will I find but hate. 
And cruelty ' my life to waste ; 
■ So ed. 1.— ed. 1667, " cruelly." 
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And though that still a wretched state 
Should pine my dajrs unto the las|» 
Yet I profess it willingly. 
To serve and sufifer patiently* 



There is no grief> no smart, no wo. 
That yet I feel, or after shall. 

That from this mind may make me go ; 
And, whatsoever me befell, 

I do profess it willingly. 

To serve and suffer patiently. 



The Loner prayeth not to be disdained, refused, 
mistrusted^ nor forsaken* 

Disdain me not without desert. 
Nor leave me not so suddenly ; 

Since well ye wot that in my hear;t 
I mean ye nought but honestly* 

Refuse me not without cause why : 
For think me not to be unjust. 

Since that by lot of fjEuita^gf; 
This careful kpot imb^ ki4t { n^u^U 
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.Mistrust me not, though some there be 
That fain would qpoC my sted&stness; 

BeUeve them not, since that je see 
The proof is not as they express 

Forsake me not- till I deserve ; 

Nor hate me not till I offisnd : 
Destroy me not till that I swerve : 

But since ye know what I intend. 

Disdain me not that am your own ; 

Refuse me not that am so true ; 
Mistrust me not till all be known ; 

Pifrsaie me not now for no new. 



Of his Retumjrom Spain* 

Xacius fiurewdl, that westward with thy streams 
. Turns up the grains of gold already tried ! 

For L with ^uc and sail go seek the Thamei^ 
Gaiowaid the sun that show'tfa her wealthy pride. 

And to die town that Brutus sought by dreams, 
Like bended moonnhat leans her lusty side> 

My king, my country I seek^ &r whom I live : 

O, mighty Jove^ the winds, fiir this me give ! 
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The Courtier's Life. 

In court to serve decked with fresh array, 
Of sugar'd meats feeling the sweet repast ; 

The life in banquets, and sundry kinds of play 
Amid the press of worldly looks to waste ; — 
Hath with it join'd ofl-times such bitter taste. 

That whoso joys such kind of life to hold. 

In prison joys fetter'd with chains of gold. 



A Renouncing ofLovcm 

Farewell, Love, and all thy laws for ever. 
Thy baited hooks shall tangle me no more ! 
Senec and Plato call me from thy lore. 

To parfit wealth my wit for to endeavour. 

In blind error when I did pers^ver, 

Thy sharp repulse, that pricketh aye so sore, ' 
Taught me in trifles that I set no store. 

But scape forththence, since liberty is lever. ' 

Therefore farewell ! go, trouble younger hearts. 
And in me * claim no more authority ! 
With idle youth go use thy property. 

And thereon spend thy many brittle darts. 

For, hitherto though I have lost my time. 

Me list no longer rotten boughs to climb. 

' Or « lieffer/' as in ed. 1567, u e. preferable. 
*Ed. 15«T,«<time." 
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A Description of such a one as he toould Laoe. 

A FACE that hould content me wondrous well 
Should not be fair^ but lovely to behold ; 

Of lively look, all grief for to repel ; 
With right good grace, so would I that it should 

Speak, without word, such words as none can tell* 
Her tress also should be of crisped gold. 

With wit, and these, perchance I might be tried. 

And knit again with knot that should not slide. 



Of the Courtiers Life, written to John Poins. 

Mine own John Poins ! since ye delight to know 
The causes why that homeward I me draw. 

And flee the press of courts, whereso they go. 
Rather than to live thrall under the awe 

Of lordly looks, wrapped within my cloak. 
To will and lust learning to set a law :— 

It is not that because I scorn or mock 
The power of them whom Fortune here hath lent 

Charge over us, of right to strike the stroke. 
But true it is that I have always meant 

VOL. II. D 
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Less to esteem them than the common sort. 
Of outward things that judge in their inte: 

Witl^out regard what inward doth rejBort^ 



I .cannot crouch nor kneel to such a wrong. 
To worship theiUy like God on earth alone. 

That are as wolves these silly lambs among ; 
I cannot with my words complain and moan, 

And sufier nought, — nor smart without complaint^i^.. 
Kor turn the word that from my mouth is gone. 

I cannot speak and look like as a saint. 
Use wiles for wit, and make deceit a pleasure. 

Call craft counaely for lucre still tp paint ; 
I cannot wrest the law tp fill the coffin; 

With innocent blood to feed mjrself fat, 
And do most hurt where that most help I ofkt^ 

I am not he that can allow the state 
Of high Caesar, and damn Cato to die. 

That with his death did 'scape out of the gate 
From Caesar's hands, if Livy dpth not }ie» 
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And would not live where liberty was lost. 
So ilid his heart the comaionwealth wpply* 

I am not he» such eloquence to boast 

[To] praise Sir Thopas for a noble tale. 
And scorn the story that the knight told :* 
Praise him for counsel that is drunk of alie : 

Grin when he laughs that beareth all the sway. 
Frown when he frowns, qnd groan when he is pale.; 

On others lust to hang both night and day :-^ 
None of these points would ever frame in me ; 

My wit is naught, I cannot learn the way; 
And much the less of things that greater be: 



Affirm that Favell hath a goodly grace 
In eloquence; and cruelty to. name 

Zeal of justice; and change in time and pl^ce; 
And he that suffereth offence without blame. 

Call him pitiful, — and him true and plain. 
That raileth reckless unto each man's shame : 

> Two of the Canterbury Talct. 
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Say he is rude that cannot lie and feign^ 

The letcher a loyer, and tyranny 
To be the right of a prince's reign^ — 

I cannot, I,— no, no, — it will not be* 

This is the cause that I could never yet 
Hang on their sleeves that weigh (as thou may'st 
see) 

A chip of chance more than a pound of wit: 
Th^ maketh me at home to hunt and hawk. 

And in foul weather at my book to sit. 
In frost and snow, then with my bow to stalk : 

No man doth mark whereso I ride or go ; 
In lusty leas at liberty I walk* 

And of these news I feel nor weal nor wo. 
Save that a clog doth hang yet at my heel ; 
No force for that, for it is order'd so. 
That I may leap both hedge and dike full 
rveel, 

I am not now in France to judge the wine. 
With savoury sauce those delicates to feel ; 

Nor yet in Span, where one must him incline. 
Rather than to be, outwardly to seem. 



\ 
I 
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I meddle not with wits that be so fine. 

Nor Flanders cheer lets not my sight to deem 

Of black and white, nor takes my wits away 
With beastliness ; such do those beasts esteem. 

Nor I am not, where truth is given in prey 
For money, poison, ' and treason, of some 

A common practice, used night and day— 
But I am here in Kent and Christendom, 

Among the Muses, where I read and rh3naie ;— 

Where if thou list, mine own John Poins, to come. 
Thou shalt be judge how I do spend my time. 

« So ed. I.— £d. 1567, « prison." 
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LORD SURREY. 

Heary Howard, earl of Sarrey,soo and fprandson to twodakes 
of Norfolk, lords treaiiurers, was born in IdSO. While 
a boy, he resided at Windsor, in the quality of companion 
to Henry Fitzroy, duke of Rirhmond.a natural son of 
Henry Vlil.,«i»d, like >urrey, a youth of the biKhebt ex- 
pectations. They became warm friends; studied tofe- 
tberatWol8ey*s college in Oxford; travelled into I ranee; 
find at Calais received Henry, on his visit to Francis I. 
iiichmond was, soon after, married to the lady Mary 
Howard, Surrey's sister ; but died in r>S6, at the earlj 
age of 17. 

Surrey was at once the hero of romance, and the practical 
soldier. Jiis superiority in the aCcooAplishments of chU 
valry was proved at a tournament held by him at Flo- 
rence, in honour of his Geraldine, add at another exhi- 
bited at Windsor, in the king's presence, in IMO He 
served with great distinctiun in his father s army, which 
marched against the Scots in 1548, and contributed, by 
bis skill and bravery, to the memorable victory of Flod- 
den Field. In 1544, he commanded, as field-marshal, 
the English army in the expedition against Boulogne* 
His talents, hb popularity, his high spirit, a suspicion of 
bb intending to marry the princess Mary, with a view of 
obtaining ttie crov»n, and, above all, a treatiured hate In 
the king's breast against the relations of Catharine how* 
ard, procured his condemnation for a most frivolous of- 
febce, and he was beheaded in 1547. 
It was reserved for the ingenuity of Mr Walpole to fumbh 
a clue to the maze In which the fair Geraldlne, the object 
of hb romantic passion, had so long remained concealed^ 
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and who tliere can now be little do«bt wa» iftd j Klisa- 
beth Fitsgenldy second daughter of the carl of Kildare 
(See Royal and Vobic /lothors). This lady. It shoald be 
added, became the third trife of Edward Cllntoo, earl of 
Lincola ; aad Surrey married Frances, daoghtcfr of the 
earl of Oxford, by whom he had several children^ 

Svrrey's poems were first printed by Tottd, in 1557, sm. 4to. 
with the following title : '< Songes and Sonettes, written 
** by the right lionorable Lorde Hedry Ha ward, late 
** Earle of Snrrey, and other.* The text of this hu been 
preferred in the present extracts. Successive editions, 
somewhat altered and enlarged, though, for the most 
part, less correct, appeared in 156 >, 1567, 1569, 1574, 
i585» 158T ; and lastly in 1717. His translation of Vir- 
gil's second and fourth books itito English blank verse, 
said to be equally elegant and faithful, was published in 
1557. This very rai^ and Curious work has been reprint- 
ed from a copy preserved In Dulwich college library, 
and, it u hoped, will soon be given to the pnblic. 

For a more particular account of this accomplished man, 
see Wa]pole*s Royal and Noble Anthois, or Warton's 
Hiagtory of Poetry. 

Description and Praise of his Love, GerdUine* 

Jr ROM Tuscane came my lady's worthy race ; 

Fair Florence was^ sometime, her ancient seat ; 
The western ile, whose pleasant shore doth fiice 

Wild Camber's di£&» first gave her ' lively heat. 
Foster'd she was with milk of Irish breast ; 

Her sire, an earl ; her dame of princes' blood : 

' So ed« Iw— Ed. 1567, ** did give her." 
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From tender years in Britain did she ' rest. 
With king's child^ where she tasteth costly food.* 

Honsdon did first present her to mine ey'n ; 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight ; 

Hampton me taught to wish her first fi^r mine. 
And Windsor, alas, doth chase me from her sight. 

Her beauty of kind ; her virtues firom above ; 

Happy is he that can obtain her love. 



Prisoner in Windsor^ he recounteth his Pleasure 

there passed. 

So cruel prison how could betide» alas. 

As proud Windsor ? where I, in lust and joy. 

With a king's son my childish years did pass 
In greater feasts ^ than Priam's sons of Troy : 

Where each sweet place returns a taste full sfftioer I* 
The large green courts, where we were wont to 
hoWf^ 

With eyes cast up into the maiden*s totver. 
And easy sighs, such as folk draw in love. 

The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue. 
The dances short, long tales of great delight, 

> So ed. I.— Ed. 1667, << she doth.'' ^ So ed. 1567.-* 
Ed. I. << With a king's child, who tasteth ghostly food." 
3 So ed. I — £d. 1567, << feast.'* « Soar. ' Hover, loiter. 
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With words and looks that tigers could but me ; 
Where each of us did plead the others right* 

The paliii*play» ' where, despoiled for the game, * 
With dazed eyes oft we by gleames of love 

Have miss'd the ball, and got sight of our dame ; 
To bait ' bar eyes which kept '^ the leads above. 

The gravel ground, with sleeves tied on the helm,^ 
On foaming horse, with swords, and friendly 
hearts. 
With cheer ^ as though one should another whdm : 

Where we have fought, and chased oft with darts* 

******** 

The secret groves, which oft we made resound 
Of pleasant plaint, and of our ladies' praise. 

Recording oft what grace each one had found. 
What hope of speed, what dread of long delajrs. 

The wild for^ the clothed holts with green. 
With reins aoaU^d^ and swift y*breathed horse. 

With cry of hounds, and merry blasts between. 
Where we did chase the fearful hart offorceJ^ 

' So ed. I —Ed. 1567, « plaio play.*' Probably a mis* 
print. ^ Rendered unable to play* ^ Tempt, catch* 

^ So ed. I.— Ed. 1567, *< keeps.** ^ At tournaments 

they fixed the sleeve of their mistresses on some part of 
their armour* ^ Looks. ^ Reins dropped. 

* Chaise h forcer^ Fr. is the chase in which the game is 
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The wide vales, eke, that harboured us each night, 
Wherewith, alas, reviveth in my breast 

The sweet accord, such sleeps as yet delimit. 
The pleasant dreams, the quiet bed of restt 

The secret thoughts imparted with such trust. 
The wanton talk, the divers change of play,* 

The friendship sworn, each promise kept so just. 
Wherewith we past the winter nights ' away. 

O place of bliss, renewer of my woes ! 

Give me account where is my nMe^fire, * 
Whom in thy walls thou dost each night enclose. 

To other leefe^ ^ but unto me ntost ddur i 



The Means to attain happy life. 
[Translated from Martial.] 

Martial, the things that do attain 

The happy life be these, I find ! 
The riches left, not got with pain ; 

The fruitful ground ; the quiet mind ; 

tun down, in opposition to the chasse h tirer^ in which it b 
shot. ■ £d. 1567, *< night." ^ CompanioB. 

^ Dear to othen, to all. 
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Tbe^gaU^ firknd; no grudge, no strife; 

No charge of rule nor goTemance ; 
Without disease the healthful life ; 

The household of continuance ; 

The mean diet; no delicate &re i 
True wisdom joinM with sin^eness ; 

The night disdiarged of all care. 
Where wine die wit may not oppreBB ; 

The faithful wife, without debate; 

Such sleeps as may b^uile the night r 
Contented with thine own estate,* 

Ne wish for Death, ne fear his might« 



A PraUe of his LcfoCf XDhereiu he repraveOi ik^m that 
compare their Ladies mth his* 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent your boasts and brags in vain J 

My lady's beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare weU sayne^ 

Than doth the sun the candle light. 

Or brightest day the darkest night : 

■ Eqoal. * So ed. JU— £d. 1567, << Cmitcnt 

<* thyself with thine estate." 
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And thereto hath a troth as just. 

As had Penelope the fair; 
For what she saith, ye may it trust, 

As it by writing sealed were : 
And virtues hath she many moe 
Than I with pen have skill to show. 

I could rehearse, if that I would. 
The whole effect of Nature's plaint ; 

1 

When she had lost the perfUe mould. 

The like to whom she could not paint : 
With wringing hands how she did cry ! 
And what she said, I know it, I. 

I know she swore with raging mind. 

Her kingdom only set apart, 
There was no loss by law of kind 

That could have gone so near her heart ; 
And this was chiefly all her pain. 
She could not make the like again. 

Siih Nature thus gave her the praise 
To be the chiefest work she wrought ; 

In &ith, methink, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought. 

Than to compare, as ye have done. 

To match the candle with the sun. 
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Description of Springs xoher^n each Thing renetoSf 

save only the Lover* 

The soote"^ seasdn, that bud and bloom forth brmgs^ 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 
The nightingale, with feathers new, she sings ; 

The turtle to her make hath told her tale. 
Summer is come ; for every spray now springs ; 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 
The buck, in brake his winter coat he flings ; 

The fishes fleet with new-repaired scale ; 
The adder, all her slough away she flings ; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies snude ; 
The busy bee, her honey now she mir^s ; * 

Winter is worn, that was the flower's bale. 
And thus I see, among these pleasant things. 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs ! 



Praise of certain Psalms ofDavid^ translated hy 
Sir Thomas Wyatty the elder. 

Thb great Macedon, that out of I^ersie chased 
Darius, of whose huge power all Asie rung. 

In the rich ark dan Homer's rh^jrmes he placed. 
Who feigned gests of heathen princes sung. 

« Sweet. * MiDgles. 
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f 

What holy grave, what worthy sepultare ' 

To Wyatt'8 psahns should Christiaiis then piuK 
chase? 
Where he doth paint the lively fiuth and pore. 

The sted^ hope, the sweet return to grace 
Of just David by perfite penitence : 

Where rulers may see in a mirror clear 
The bitter fruit of fldse concupiscence ; 

How Jewry bought Uriah's death full dear. 
In princes^ hearts God's scourge imprinted deep 
Ought them awake put of their sinful sleep.* 



Off the Death of the tame Sir Thomas Wyati, 

DiVEBS thy death do diversly bemoan : 
Some^ that in presence of thy livelihed 

Lurked, whose breasts envy with hate had ewcbkp, 
Yield Cesar's tears upon Pompeius' head! 

[^nd] some, that watched with the murderer's knife 
With eager thirst to drink thy guiltless blood, 

Whose practice brake by happy end of life. 
With envious tears to hear thy fyme so gopd ! 

s So ed. I.— Ed. 1567, « sepulchK.*' 

* Mr Wartoo tbioks that *' probably the last lines may 
** contain an oblique allusion to some of the kiogV 
.(« amours.*' 
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But I^—that Jmew what harboured in that head. 
What virtues rare were tempered in that breast^— 

Honour the place that such a jewel bred. 
And kiss the ground whereas thy corse ' doth 

rest! 

* # :r • * * 



Of the same* 



Wtatt resteth here, that qukh * could never rest, 
Whose heavenly gifts increased by disdain. 

And virtue sank the deeper in his breast ; 
Such profit he by envy could obtain^ 

A head, where wisdom mjrsteries did frame, 
Wl^ose hammers beat still in that lively btain 

As on a tHthe^ ^ where that some work of fame 
Was daily wrought, to turn to Britain's gain. 

A visage stem and mild ; where both did grow 
A^ce to contemn, in virtue to rejoice : 

Amid great storms whom grace assured so 
7o live upright, and smile at Fortune's choice. 



* So€d. I.— Ed. 1567, « the corpse." » Alive. « An anvik 
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A hand, that taught what might be said in rhyme. 
That reft Chaucer the glory of his wit ; 

A mark the which {unparfited, for time) 

Some may approach, but never none shall hit. 

A tongue, that serv'd in foreign realms his king. 
Whose courteous talk to virtue did inflame 

Each noble heart ; a worthy guide to bring 
Our English youth by travel unto fame* 

An eye, whose judgment none affect ' could blind. 
Friends to allure, and foes to reconcile ; 

Whose piercing look did represent a mind 
With virtue fraught* reposed, void of guile. 

A heart, where dread was never so imprest. 
To hide the thought that might the truth avance ; 

In neither fortune Iqftf nor yet represt. 
To swell in wealth, or yield unto mischance. 

A valiant corps, where force and beauty met ; 

Happy, alas ! too happy, but for foes ; 
Lived and ran the race that Nature set ; 

Of manhood's shape where she the mold did 

lose. 

* * * * * # 

' Affection. 
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Description of the restless State of a L&oer^ xvith Suit 
to his Lady to rue on his dying Heart* 

The Sim hath twice brought forth his tender green^ 
Twice clad the earth in lively lustiness ; 

Once have the winds the trees despoiled clean. 
And once again begins their cruelne^ ; 

Since I have hid under my breast the harm. 
That never shall recoi^er healthfulness. 

Tlie winter's hurt recovers witl^ the warm ; 

The parched green restored is with shade : 
What warmth, alas ! may serve for to disarm 

. The frozen heart that mine in flame ' hath made ? 

What cold again is able to restore 
My fresh green years, that wither thus and fade f 



And like as time list to my cure Rpply» 

So doth eadi place my comfort clean refuse. 

All thing alive that see'th the heavens with eyp 
With doak of night may cover and excuse 

Itself from travel of the day's unrest. 
Save I, alas, against all others use, 

» Ed. 1567, " inflame/' 
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That then stir up the torments of m j breast. 
And curse each star as causer of my fiite ; 

And when the sun hath eke the dark opprest. 
And brought the day, it doth noChmg abate 

The travels of mine endless smart and pain. 
For then, as one that hath the light in hate, 

I wish for night more covertly to plain. 

And me withdraw from every haunted place. 

Lest by my cheer my chance appear too plain ; 
And, in my mind, I measure pace by pace. 

To seek the place where I myself had lost. 

##♦*** ♦ 

IrO, if I seek, how I do find my sore. 

And if I flee, I carry with me still 
The venom'd shaft which doth his force restore 

By haste of flight, and I may plain my fill 

Unto myself, unless this careful song 
Print in your heart some parcel of my teeUf* 

For I, alas, in silence all too long, 
Of mine old hurt yet feel the wound but green. 

Rue on my life, or else your cruel wrong 
Shall well appear, and by my death be seen 1 

" Sorrow, grief. 




LORD SURREY. 



Complaint of a Lover rebuked. 

Love, that liveth and reigneth in my thought. 

That built his seat within my captive breast* 
Clad in the arms wherein with me he fought, 

Oft in my face he doth his banner rest. 
She that me taught to love, and suffer paha, 

My doubtful hope and eke ray hot desire 
With shameCacM cloak to shadow and restrain, 

Her smiling grace converteth straight to ire* 
An4 coward Love then to the heart apace 

Taketh his flight, whereas he lurks and plains 
I£s purpose lost, and dare not shew his face : 

For my lord's guilt thus faultless 'bide I pains. 
Yet from my lord shall not my foot remove. 
Sweet is his death, that takes his end by Love. 




[ 68 ] 
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No better accoimt cwa be giveo of this author than that af> 
forded by Mr Wartoo, from which an abridgment here 
follows : 

Grimoald was a native of Hnntingdooshire, educated firrt 
at Christ's College, Cambridge. Removing to Oxford in 
1542, he was elected fellow of Mertoo^ and in 1547 was 
transplanted to Christ Church, where he gave the rheto- 
rical lecture, and wrote a Latin play. In 1548, he ex- 
plained all Virgil's Georgics by a prose Latin paraphrase 
in the College-ball : he also wrote commentaries on the 
Andria' of Terence, liorace's Epistles, and many pieces 
of Cicero. His Translation of Tully's Offices into Eng- 
lish was first printed in 1563 ; but those of the Cyropie- 
dia and other Greek classics never reached the press. 

He was chaplain to Bishop Kidiey, imprisoned for hereby 
in Queen Mary's reign, and saved by a recantatioa. 
** Bat theology does not seem to have been his talent 
** nor the glories of martyrdom to have made any part of 
<< his ambition." 

*' As a writer of verses in rhyme, Grimoald yields to none 
** of hb contemporaries, for a masterly choice of chaste 
** expression, and the concise elegancies of didactic ver- ^ 
** sification. Some of the couplets in his poem in praise 
** of moderation have all the smartness which mark the 
« modem st>le of sententious poetry, and would have 
** done honour to Pope's etbic epistles." 

But he is still more remarkable as being the second English 
poet, after lord Surrey, who wrote in blank vene i to 

9 
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i 

wboM style be added new ttreogtby elegaDce, and mod«- 
latioo. In the disposition and conduct of his cadencies 
be often approaches to the legitimate strnctvre of the im* 
proved blank yerse, though not eotirdy free from tlHwe 
disBonancies and asperities which still adbeicd to the ge- 
neral character of our diction* 

Mr Ritson in his Bibliographia obserres, that Grimoald 
died about 1563, and that his death of Zoroas is transla* 
ted from the Alexandreid of Goaltherus. 

The following specimens are all taken from Tottel*s bUscM- 
lany before-mentioned. 



Praise of Measure-keeping. 

1 HE ancient time commended not for nought 
The mean : what better thing can there be sought ? 
In mean is virtue plac'd : on either side. 
Both right and left, amiss a man shall slide. 
Icar, with sire hadst thou the midway flown, 
Icarian beck* bj name had no man known. 
If middle path kept had proud Phaeton, 
No burning brand this earth had fall'n upon* 
^Ne cruel power, tie none too * soft, can reign : 
That keeps a mean, the same shall still remain. 
Thee, Julie, ouce did too much mercy spill ! 
Thee, Nero stem, rigour extreme did kill. 
How could Augi^t so many years well p^ss ? 
Nor over meek, nor over fierce he was. 



* Water, strait. * £d. 1567» *< lo. 



If 
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Worship not Jove with curious fancies vain. 
Nor ^im despise ! hold right atween these twain* 
No yirasteful wight, no greedy groom ' is prais'd : 
Stands largess * just in egall^ balance pays^cL* 
So Cato's meal surmounts Antonius* cheer. 
And better fame his sober fare hath here* 
Too slender building, bad ; as bad, too gross ; 
Qne.-^n eye-sore, the tother falls to loss* 
As med'cines help in measure, so (God wot) 
By overmuch the sick their bane have got. 
Unmeet meseems to utter this mo ways : 
Measure forbids unmeasurable praise. 



Musonius the Philosopher's Saying, 

In working well, if travel you sustain^ 

Into the wind shall lightly pass the pain ; 

But of the deed the glory shall remain, 

And cause your name with worthy wights to reign* 

In working wrong, if pleasure you attain. 

The pleasure soon shall fade, and void as vain. 

But of the deed throughout the life the shame 

Endures, defacing you with foul defame ; 

And still torments the mind both night and day ; 

Scant length of time the spot can wash away* 

Flee then ill-swading Pleasure's baits untrue. 

And noble Virtue's fair renown pursue. 

" Ed. 1667, " gut." * Liberality. Fr. » £qual. ♦ Poised. 
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Of Friendship. 

[In the original, each of the following stansnB makei only 

two loi^ liaeB.] 

Of all the heavenly gifts 

That mortal men commend. 
What trusty treasure in the world 

Can countenrail a fiiend ? 

Our health is soon decay'd ; 

Goods casual, hght, and vain ; 
Broke have we seen the force of power, 

And honour suffer stain. 

In bodies lust man doth 

Resemble but base brute ; 
True virtue gets and keeps a friend^ 

Good guide of our pursuit : 

YHiose hearty zeal with ours 

Accords in every case ; 
No term of Ume, no space of place. 

No storm can it de&ce. 

■ 

When fickle Fortune fiuls 

This knot endureth still ; 
Thy ' kin out of their kind may swerve 

When friends owe thee good wilL 

' Ed.l56T,« The.- 
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What sweeter solace shalt 

Be&lly than one to find 
Upon whose breast thou mayst repose 

The secrets of thy mind ? 

He waifeth at thy w6« 

His tears with thine be shed ; 

With thee doth he all joys enjoy. 
So leefiL life is led. 

Behold thy friend, and of 

Thyself the pattern see ; 
One soul a wonder shall it seem 

In bodies twain to be. 

In absence present, rich 
In want, in sickness sounds 

Yea after death alive may'st thou 
By thy sure friend be found. 

Each hous^ each towny each realm^ 
By stead^t love doth stand ; 

Where foul debate breeds bitter bale 
In each divided land. 

O friendship, flower of flowers! 
O lively sprite of life ! 
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O sacred bond of blissful peace, » 
The stcdxjoorth stanch of strife \ 

Scipib with Laelius 

Didst thou conjoin in care. 
At home, in wars, for weal and wo 

With egall foith to &re. 

♦ ♦ • ♦ 

Down Theseus went to hell 

Pirith his friend to find : 

O THAT THE WIVES IN THESE OUR DAYS 

Were to their mates so kind ! 

Cicero, the friendly man^ 

To Atticus his friend 
Of friendship wrote ; such couples, lo ! 

Doth lot but seldom lend. 

Recount thy race now nin. 

How few shalt thou there s6e, 
Of whom to say, ** This same is he 
" That never fiuled ine.** 

So rare a jewel then 

Must needs be holden dear ; 
And as thou wilt esteem thyself 

So take thy chosen,/^^. 
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The tyiant in despair 
No lack of gold bewails. 

But '^ Out I am undone/' saith he, 
** For all my Iriendship fiuls.' 
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Wherefore since nothing is 
More kindly for our kind ; 

Next wisdom, thus t^at teacheth us, 
Love we the friendful ' mind. 



The Death qfZoraaSy an Egyptian Astronomer^ in the 
Jirst Fight that Alexander had with the Permuu. 

[Ao extract.] 

Now clattering arms, now raging broils of war 

'Gan pass the noise of dreadful trumpet's clang. 

****** 

The lightning Macedon, by swords, by glaives. 
By bands and troops of footmen with his guard 

Speeds to Darie. * * * 

****** 

Shaking her bloody hands Bellone among . 

The Perses sow'th all kind of cruel death* 

****** 

Right over stood in snow-white armour brave 

£d. I507> ''Ariendly." 
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The Memphite Zoroas, a cunning clerk ; 
To whom the heavens lay open» as his book : 
And in celestial bodies he could tell 
The moving^ meeting, light, aspect, eclipse. 
And influence, and constellations all. 
What earthly chances would betide, what year 
Of plepty stor'd, what sign forewarned dearth: 
How winter gendereth snow, what temperature 
In the prime-tide doth season well the soil ; 
Why summer bums, why autumn hath ripe grapes : 
Whether the circle quadrate may become ; 
Whether our tunes heaven's harmony can yield. 

This sage then in the stars had ' spied the Fates 
Threatened him death, without delay ; and sithe 
He saw he could not fatal order change. 
Forward he press'd, in battle that he might 
Meet with the ruler of the Macedons ; 
Of his right hand desirous to be slain^ 
The boldest beumt * and worthiest in the field. 
And as a wight now weary of his life. 
And seeking death, in first firont of his rage 
Comes desperately to Alexander's face ; 
At him, with darts, one afler other, throws ; 
With reckless words and clamour him provokes ; 
And saith, '* Nectanab's bastard, shameful stain 

VEd. 1567, " hatb." * Qu. beam, or barn f 
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** Of mother's bed ! why losest thou thy strokes, 
** Cowards among ^ Turn thee to me, in case 
** Manhood there be so much left in thy heart ! 
*^ Come fight with me, that on my hehnet wear 
^* Apollo's laurel, both for learnmg's laud# 
*' And eke for martial praise ; that in my shield 
^ The sevenfold sophie of Minerve contain ; 
'< A match more meet, sir king, than any here.'* 
The noble prince, amov'd, takes ruth upon: 
The wilful wight, and with soft words again, 
** O monstrous man/' quod he, ** what so thou art, 
^ I pray thee live ! ne do not with thy death 
** This lodge of lore, the Muses' mansion mar! 
** That treasure house this hand shall never spoil : 
*^ My sword shall never bruise that skilful brain, 
** Long gather'd heaps of science soon to epiXL 
<* O, how fair fruits may you to mortal men 
*^ From wisdom's garden give ? How many may 
** By you the wiser and the better prove ? 
<* What error, what mad mood, what phrenzy thee 
^* Persuades to be down sent to deep Avem, 
** Where no arts flourish, nor no knowledge 'vails ?•' 
For all these saws, when thus the sovereign said, 
Alighted Zoroas : with sword unsheath'd 
The careless king there smote above the greave 
At th' opening of his cuishes — ^wouAded him — 
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But yet his mind he bent, in any wise. 
Him to forbear ; set spurs unto his steed, 
And turned away, lest anger of his smart 
Should cause revenger hand deal baleful blows. 
But of the Macedonian chieftain's knights 
One Meleager, could not bear this sight. 
But ran upon the said Egyptian renk^ ' 

And cut him in both knees ;-*-he fell to ground. 

* « ' * * % * 

The Persians wail*d such sapi^ce to forego : — 
The very foen, the Macedonians wish'd 
He would have liv'd ; — ^king Alexander self 
Deem'd him a man unmeet to die at all : 
Who won like praise, for conquest of his ire. 
As for stout men in field that day subdued. 

« * * 4^ • * 

But over all, those same Camenes, those same 
Diving Camenes, whose honour he procured. 
As tender parent doth his daughters' weal. 
Lamented; I and for thanks, all that they can. 
Do cherish him deceased, and set him free 
From dark oblivion of devouring Def^tl). 
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Marcus TuUius Cicero* s Death, 

Therefore when restless rage of wind and wave 
He saw : ** By Fates, alas 1 cail'd for/' quod he^ 
^' Is hapless Cicero. Sail on, shape course 
'^ To the next shore, and bring me to my death ( 
** Perdy, these thanks, rescu'd from civil sword, 
" Wilt thou, my country, pay ? — ^I see mine end ; 

*^ So powers divine, so bid the gods above." 

• * * # « * 

Speaking no more, but drawing from deep heart 
Great groans, e'en at the name of Rome rehears'd. 
His eyes and cheeks with showers of tears he wash'd. 
And (though a rout in daily dangers worn) 
With forced face the shipmen held their tears ; 
And striving long the sea's rough flood to pass 
In angry winds and stormy showers made way. 
And, at the last, safe anchor'd in the road. 
Came heavy Cicero a-land : with pain 
His fainted limbs the aged sire doth draw. 
And round about their master stood his band ; 
Nor greatly with their own hard hap dismay'd. 
Nor plighted faith prone ' in sharp time to break, 
Some swords prepare ; some their dear lord assist. 
In litter laid they lead him uncouth ways ; 
If so deceive Antonius' cruel glaives. * 

■ The editions read " prove." * Swords. 
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Hiejr might, and threats of fbllowiog routs escape. 
Thus lo, that Tully went ! that Tullius, 
Of TOjral robe and sacred senate prince; 
When he aGur the men approach espietb. 
And of his foen the ensign doth aknow 
And with drawn sword Popilius threatening death. 
Whose life and whole estate in hazard once 
He had preservM, when Rome, as yet to-free. 
Heard him, and at his thundering voice amaz'd. 
Herennius eke, more eager ' than the rest, 
Present inflam'd with fury him pursues* 
What might he do ? Should he use in defence 
Disarmed hands ? or pardon ask for meed ? 
Should he with words attempt to turn the wroth 
Of th' armed knight, whose safeguard he had 

wrought ? 
No, age forbids, and iix'd within deep breast 
His country's love, and felling Rome's image* 
** The chariot turn," sayth he, ** let loose the reins ! 
*^ Run to the undeserved death ! me, lo, 
** Hath Phcebus' fowl, as messenger forewarned, 
'^ And Jove desires a new heaven's-man to make. 
^* Brutus' and Cassius' souls, live you in bliss ! 
^* In case yet all the Fates gainstrive us not, 
<* Neither shaU we, perchance, die unreveng'd. 
" Now have I liv'd, O Rome, enough for me : 

» Ed. 1567, « tiger." 
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** My passed life nought su&reth me to doubt 

<< Noisome oblivion of the loathsome death. 

** Slay me ! yet all th' o&pring to come shall 

** know : 
*' And this decease shall bring eternal life. 
** Yea, and (unless I fail^ and all in vain, 
** Rome, I sometime thy Augur choseu/was,) 
^ Not evermore shall friendly Fortune thee 
** Favour, Antonius ! Once the day shall come 
<< When her dear wights, by cruel spite thus slain, 
" Victorious Rome shall at thy hands require. 
** Melikes, therewhile, go see the hoped heaven.** 
Speech had he left, and therewith he, good man. 
His throat prepared, and held his head unmov'd. 
His hasting to those Fates the very knights 
Be loth to see, and, rage rebated, when 
They his bare neck beheld, and his hoar hairs. 
Scant could they hold the tears that forth 'gan 

burst. 
And almost fell from bloody hands the swords. 
Only the stern Herennius with grim look, 
** Dastards, why stand you still ?" he saith, and 

straight 
Swaps off the head with his presumptuous iron. 
Ne with that slaughter yet is he not fill'd. 
Foul shame on shame to heap is his delights 
Wherefore the hands al^so doth he off smite. 
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Which durst Antonius' life so lively paint. 
Him yielding strained ghost from welkin high 
l^th loathy cheer lord Fhcebus ^gan behold. 
And in black cloud, they say, long hid his head. 
The Latin Muses, and the Grayes they wept, 
And for his fall eternally shall weep. 
And lo ! heart-piercing Pitho (strange to tell) 
Who had to him su£Bc'd both sense and words. 
When so' he spake, and dress'd with nectar soote 
That flowing tongue, when his wind-pipe disclos'd. 
Fled with her fleeing friend, and, out alas. 
Hath left the earth. Tie will no more return. 
Popilius fly'th therewhile, and leaving there 
The senseless stock, a grisly sight doth bear 
Unto Antonius' board, with mischief fed. 
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LORD VAUX. 

Thii poet (says Mr Warton) was probably Thomas JLnd 
Yaax, of UarrowdcD, in Northamptonshire, son of Lofd 
Nicholas, with whom (though no poet), as Mr Ritson 
observes, he has been confounded by Wood, and others* 
Puttenham gave the first occasion to this mistake. He 
sncceeded his father in 1528, was summoned to Parlia- 
ment in tSSt, and seems to have lived till the latter end 
of Queen Mary's reign. Two poems in TotteFs collec- 
tion, viz. " The Assault of Cupid," and that which be- 
. gins, " I loath that I did love," (from whence three 
stanzas are quoted in the song of the grave-diggeis in 
Hamlet) are certainly his. 

Several of his pieces are also preserved in ** the Paradise 
of Dainty Devices." 

Mr Ritson assigns a/place among the poets to William lord 
Vauz, son of the above nobleman, and ascribes to him a 
share in the poems contained in the collection jost men* 
tinned, but adduces no authority. 

See Percy's Reliques, 1. 49, and Lord Walpole's Royal and 
Noble Authors. 



TheAssauU of Cupid upon theFort^ tvhere the Lover's 
Heart lay 'wounded^ and hffuo he tvas taken* 

W HEN Cupid scaled first the fort 

Wherein my heart lay wounded sore. 
The battery was of such a sort. 
That I must yield, or die therefore. 
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There saw I Love upon the wall. 

How he his banner did display ; 
** Alarm ! alarm !" he 'gan to call. 

And bade his soldiers keep array. 

The arms, the which that Cupid bare. 
Were pierced hearts with tears besprent, 

In silver and sable, to declare 
The stead&st love he always meant. 

There might you see his band all drest 
In colours like to white and black ; 

With powder and with pellets, prest ' 
To bring the fort ' to spoil and sack. 

Good-will, the master of the shot, 
.Stood in the rampire, brave and proud : 

For 'spence of powder, he spar'd not 
<* Assault ! assault !" to cry aloud. 

There might you hear the cannons roar ; 

Each piece discharged a lover's look ; 
Which had the power to rend, and tore 

In any place whereas they took. 



• Ready. 

* Ed. 1667, " them forth." 
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And even with the trumpet's sc/am ' 
The scaling'ladders were up set ; 

And Beauty walked up and down. 
With bow in hand, and arrows whet. 

Then first Desire began to scale. 
And shrouded him under his targe> 

As one the worthiest of them aU, 
And aptest for to give the charge. 

Then pushed soldiers with their pikes, 
And halberdiers, with handy strokes ; 

The hargabushe ^ in flash it lights, 
And dims the air with misty smdces. 

And, as it is the ^ soldiers use. 
When shot and powder 'gins to want, 

I hanged up my flag of truce 
And pleaded for my lif(Ss grant. 

When Fancy thus had made her breach^ 
And Beauty enter'd with her band. 

With bag and baggage (silly wretch) 
I yielded into Beauty's hand. 



' SouDd. ^ Arqaebnsadc. 

3 JSd. 1567, " now." 
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Then Beauty bade to blow retreat^ 

And every soldier to retire. 
And Mercy mild with speed to^ ' 

Me ciqptiye bound as prisoner. 

^^ Madam/' quoth I, *^ sUk that this day 

*^ Hath served you at all assays, 
** I peld to you without delay, 

** Here of the fortress all the keys. 

*^ And sUh that I have been the mark 
*^ At whom you shot at with your eye, 

** Needs must you with your handy-toar^, * 
*^ Or salve my sore, or let me die,'* 



"the aged Lover renounceth Love, * 

I loath that I did love 
In youth that I thought sweety 

As time requires for my behove, 
Methinks they are not meet. 

My lusts they do me leave^ 
My fancies all be ^ fled ; 

* Fetch, Ed. 1567, " set." * Wotk. 

* The editor of Reliques of Anc. Poetry haft given some 
different readings in this poem, from a MS. in the Maseom* 
Tide II. 186. » So ed. I«-^£d. 1567, ** are.'* 
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And tract of time begins to weate 
Gray hairs iipon my head* 

For Age with stealing steps 

Hath claw'd me with his crowchf 

And lusty "Life away she leaps. 
As there had been none such. 

My Muse doth not delight 
Me, as she did before : 

My hand and pen are not in plight 
As they have been of yore. 



For Reason me denies 
This youthly idle Rhyme ; 

And day by day to me she cries, 
** Leave off these toys in time. 
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The wrinkles in my brow, 

The furrows in my face. 
Say, limping Age will hedge ' him now. 

Where Youth must give him place. 

The harbinger of Death 

To me I see him ride : 
The cough, the cold, the gasping breath 

Doth bid me to provide 

' So cd. I— Ed. 1667, " lod^e." 
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A pick-axe and a spade. 

And eke a shrouding-sheet, 
A house of clay for to be made 

For such a guest most meet. 

Methinks I hear the clerk, 

That knolls the careful knell ; 
And bids me leave my woful tvark 

Ere Nature me compel. 

My keepers knit the knot 

That Youth did laugh to sconiy 

Of me that clean shall be forgot. 
As I had not been bom. 

Thus nnist I Youth give up, 
Whose badge I long did wear : 

To them I yield the wanton cup 
'That better may it bear* 

Lo here the bared ' scull ! 

By whose bald sign I know 
That stooping Age away shall pult 

Which youthful years did sow. 

For Beauty with her band 
These crooked cares hath wrought, 

» Ed. 1567, « barebc^d.*' ' 
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And shipped me into the land 
From whence I first was brought. 

And ye that 'bide behind. 
Have ye none other trust ! 

As ye t)f day were cast by kind. 
So shall ye waste to dust. 



Of a contented Mind* 

[From the Paradise of Dabty Devices ; ed. 15T6. Each of the 
following stanzas is printed as foar lines in the original.] 

When all is done and said. 

In th' end thus shall you find ; 
He most of all doth bathe in bliss. 

That hath a quiet mind: 
And, clear from worldly cares. 

To deem can be content 
The sweetest time in all his life 

In thinking to be spent* 

The body subject is 

To fickle Fortune's power, 
And to a million of mishaps 

Is casual every hour : 
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I 

And death in time doth change 

It to a clod of clay ; 
When as the mind, which is dilrine, 

Runs never to decay. 

Companion none is like 

Unto the mind alone ; 
For many have been harm'd by speech^ 

Through thinking, few, or none. 
Fear oftentimes restraineth words. 

But makes not thoughts to cease ; 
And he speaks best, that hath the skill 

When for to hold his peace. 

Our wealth leaves us at death ; 

Our kinsmen at the grave: 
But virtues of the mind unto 

The heavens with us we have. 
Wherefore, for virtue's sake 

I can be well content 
The sweetest time of all my life 

To deem in thinking spent. 
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Being ashed the Occasion of his White Headf he 

anstoered thus* 

[From the same.} 

Where seething sighs, and sotoer^ sobs 
Hath slain the sEps that Nature set ; 

And scalding showers, with stony throbs^ 
The kindly sap from them hath^ / 

What wonder then though you do see 

Upon my head white hairs to be ? 

Where Thought hath thrill'd and thrown his spesrs. 
To hurt the heart that harmM him not; 

And groaning Grief hath ground forth tears^ 
Mine eyne to stain, my face to spot ; 

What wonder then though you do see 

Upon nxy head white hairs to be ? 

Where pinching Pain himself hath placM, 
There Peace with Pleasures were possessed ; 

And walls of wealth are fall'n to waste. 
And Poverty in them is prest ; 

What wonder then though you do see 

Upon my head white hairs to be ? 

* Ed. 1680, « sorrow." 
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Where wretched Woe doth weave her web. 
Where Care the clue can catch and cast; 

And floods of joy are fiJl'n to ebb. 
So low, that life may not long last ; 

What wonder then though you do see 

Upon my head white hairs to be ? 

These hairs of Age are messengers. 
Which bid me fast« repent, and pray : 

They be of Death the harbingers. 
That do prepare and dress the way. 

Wherefore I joy that you may see 

Upon my head such hairs to be. 

They be the lines that lead the length. 

How far my race wsa for to run : 
They say my youth is fled, with strength, 

And how old age is well begun. 
The which I feel : and you may see 
Upon my head such lines to be* 

They be the strings, of sober sound. 

Whose music is harmonica! : 
Their tunes declare—a time from ground 

I came — and how thereto I shall ! 
Wherefore I joy that you may see 
Upon my head such strings to be. 
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God grant to those that white hairs hare. 
No worse them take than I have meant : 

That after they be laid in grave. 

Their souls may joy« their lives well spent. 

God grant likewise that you may see 

Upon your' head such hairs to be. 

[Id ed. 1577 and 1580, this piece is attribated, I belieTe 
fidsely, to W« Humiis.} 

M 

' So the sense seems to require* The original has *< ny*** 
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UNCERTAIN AUTHORS. 

Among the nncertain anthon, whose works are subjoined 
to Lord Surrey's Poems, are to be classed (says Mr War^ 
ton) Sia Fka^cis BaiAWy and Lord Rochfokd. * 
Thomas Chuiichtard also may be added to the list of 
contribators. In the catalogue of his numerous produc* 
tions prefixed to his <* Challenge," he says, ** Many things 
** in the book of songs and sonnets, in Queen Mary's 
** reign, were of my making." See an account of this 
author and his works in Ritson's Bibliographia* 

Sir Francis Brian (nephew to Bourchier lord Bemers, the 
translator of Froissart), was the friend of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and knighted by Thomas, earl of Surrey, during 
the expedition to Brittany. His wit and accomplish- 
ments procured him the post of gentleman of the pri?y 
chamber to Henry VIIL, and he was afterwards promo- 
ted to more important employments, and died chief-jus- 
ticiary of Ireland, 1548. 

Gj^rge Boleyn, viscount Rochfort, brother to Queen Anne 
Boleyn, with whom he was most unjustly accused of a 
criminal intimacy, was beheaded on this suspicion in 
May, 1636. He was the idol of the ladies at Henry's 
court, and wrote several songs and sonnets. The first of 
the following, which, by the editor of lord Surrey's 
Poems, is placed among the works of Sir Thomas Wyatt^ 
is, in the NvgtB Antiqiuff ascribed to lord Rochford, 

* Sir F. Brian, indeed, is pointed out by Drayton as a 
contributor to Tottel's miscellany. 

** Amongst our poets Bryan had a share 

*' With the two f former, which accompted are 

f Surrey and Wyatt. 
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The Lffoer cotnplaineth the Unkindness of his Lone* 

JVJ Y lute awake, perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste. 

And end that I have now begun ! 
And when this song is sung and past. 

My lute be still, for 1 have done ! 



The rocks do not so cruelly 
Repulse the waves continually, 

As she my suit and Affection : 
So that I am past remedy ; 

Whereby my lute and I have done. 

IVoud of the spoil that thou hast got 
Of simple hearts through Love's shot, 

By whom (unkind !) thou hast them woiu 
Think not he hath his bow forgot. 

Although my lute and I have done. 

*' That time's best makers, and the authors were 
*< Of those small poems, which the title bear 
*< Oftongi and iotmets^ wherein oft they hit 
« On many dainty passages of wit«*' 

[Epist, to Hen. Reynolds, Esq.] 
And Richard Smith says, in a copy of verses before Gas- 
coigne's Works, 

*^ Old Rochfort clamb the stately throne 
" Which Muses hold in Helicon." 



<« - .-U'J 
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Vengeance shall M on thy diBdain 
That mak'st but game on earnest pain : 

Think not alone under the sun 
Unquit to cause thy lover's plain, 

Although my lute and J have done. 

May chance thee lie withered and old 
In winter nights that are so cold. 

Plaining in vain unto the moon : 
Thy wishes then dare not be. told. 

Care then who list, for I have done* 

And then may chance thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent. 

To cause thy lovers sigh and swoon ; 
Then shalt thou know beauty but lent. 

And wish and want, as I have done I 

Now cease my lute : thb is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste. 

And ended is that we begun ; 
Now is this song both sung and past ; 

My lute be still, for I have done ! 



Thai each Thing is hurt of itself. ' 

Why fearest thou thy outward foe, 
When thou thyself thy harm dost feed i 
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Of grief or hurt, of pain or wo, 
Within each thing is sown the seed. 

So fine was never yet the cloth. 
No smith so hard his ir'n did beat. 

But th' one consumed was with moth, 
Th' other with canker all to-fret. 

The knotty oak, and wainscot old. 
Within doth eat the siUy werm : 

E'en so, a mind in envy rolled 
Always within itself doth bum. 

Thus every thing that Nature wrought 
Within itself his hurt doth bear : 

No outward harm need to be sought 
Where enemies be within so near. 



The Lover in Liberty smUeth at them in ThraUomi 
that sometime scorned his Bondage, 

At liberty I sit, and see 

Them that have erst laugh'd me to scorn, 
Whipp'd with the whip that scourged me. 

And now they ban ' that they were bom ! 

' Carse. 



I see tbem At foil soberly. 

And tbiok their earnest lobks Co hide ; 
Now in themselves they cannot spy 

That they, or diis, in me have spied! 

I see them sitting all alone, 

Marking the steps, each word, and look : 
And now they tread where I have gone ! 

The painful path that I fbrsook ! 



I s^ ttiem wander all alone. 

And tread full fast in dreadful doubt 
The self-same path that I have goiie ! 

Blessed be hap that brought me out ! 

At liberty all this I see ; 

And say no word but erst among ; ' 
Smiling at them that laughed at me ; 

Lo such is hap ! mark well my s<Hig ! 



The Laoer in Despair lamenteth his Case* 

Adieu desert, how art thou spent ! 

Ah drc^yping tears, how do you wasfe ! 
Ah scalding sighs, how be ye spent^ 

To prick them forth that will not haste ! 

' I do not nndentaiid this expreisioiu 
VOL. IT. a 
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Ah pained heart, thou giqp'st for grace 
E'en there where pity hath no place ! 

As easy 't is the stony rock 
From place to place for to remove. 

As by thy plaint for to provoke 
A frozen heart from hate to love. 

What should I say ? such is ,thy lot. 

To fawn on them ibsXjorce ' thee not. 

Thus may'st thou safely say and swear 
That rigour reign'th and ruth doth fail. 

In thankless thoughts thy thoughts do wear. 
Thy truth, thy faith may nought avail 

For thy good will. Why should thou so 

Still graft where grace it will not grow ? 

Alas, poor heart, thus hast thou spent 
Thy flowering time, thy pleasant years 1 

With sighing voice weep and lament. 
For of thy hope no fruit appears : 

Thy true meanhig is paid with scorn. 

That ever sow'th and reap'th no com. 

And where thou seeks a quiet port. 
Thou dost but weigh against the wind ; 

6 
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For where thou gladdest ' wouldst resort, 

There is no place for thee assigned. 
Thy destiny hath set it so 
That thy true heart should cause thy wo. 



A Praise of his Lady, 

GiVB place, you ladies, and be gone. 

Boast not yourselves at all I 
For here at hand approaclieth one 

Whose &ce will stain you all ! 

The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone : 

I wish to have none ether books 
To read or look upon. 

In each of her two chrystal eyes 

Smileth a naked boy : 
It would you all in heart suffice 

To see that lamp * of joy. 

I think Natiire hath kwt the mould 
Whdre she her shape did take ; 

Or else I doubt if Nature could 
So fair a creature make. 

' So ed. I.— Ed. 1567, *' gladdiest.'' 
> So ed. I.*£d. 1^7, '< Ufl^.'' 
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She may be well compared 

Unto the phenix kind. 
Whose like was never seen nor heard, 

That any man can find 

In life she is Diana chaste, 

In troth Penelope, 
In word and eke in deed steadfist : 

What will you more we say ? 

« # # « # 

Her roseal colour comes and goes 
With such a comely grac^ 

More ruddier too than doth the rose, 
Within her lively face. 

At Bacchus' feast none shall her meet, 

Ne at no wanton play ; 
Nor gazing in an open street. 

Nor gadding as a stray. 

The modest mirth that she doth use 
Is mix'd with shame&c'dnesii ; 

All vice she doth wholly reftise, 
And hateth idleness. 

O Lord, it is a world to see 
How virtue can repair. 
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And deck in her such hones^ 
Whom Nature made so &ir ! 

Truly she doth as fiir exceed 

Our women now<*a-day8, 
As doth the gilly-flower a weed^ 

And more a thousand ways* 

How might I do to get a graff 

Of this unspotted tree ? 
For all the rest are plain but chaff 

Which seem good corn to be* 

This gift alone I shall her give : 
When Death doth what he can, 

Her honest fame shall ever live 
Within the mouth of man. 



The Lffoer^ accusing his Love for her Un/htihfulness, 
purposeth to live in Liberty. 

The smoky sighs, the bitter tears 

That I in vain have wasted. 
The broken sleeps, the wo and fears, 

That long in me have lasted. 
The love, and all I owe to thee, 
Here I renounce, and make me free. 



/ 
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The fruits were &ir the which did grow 
Within my ' garden planted. 

The leaves were green of every bough. 
And moisture nothing^ wanted ; 

Yet, or the blossoms 'gan [to] fidl 

The caterpillar wasted all. 

Thy body was the garden-place» 
And sugar'd words it beareth ; 

The blossoms all> thy &ith it was. 
Which, as the canker, weareth. 

The caterpillar is the same 

That hath won thee, and lost thy name. 



That aU Things sometime Jind Ease of their Patn, 

save only the Lover* 

I SEE there is no sort 

Of things that live in grief, 
Which at some time may not resort 

Whereas they have relief. 



The chased deer hath soil 
To cool him in his heat ; 

« So td. 1661— Ed. I. " thy." 
* So ed. I.— Ed, IMT, « never." 
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The 888 after his weary toil 
In stable is up set. 

The cony hath his cave. 

The little bird his nest. 
From heat and cold themselves to save 

At all times as they list 

The owl, with feeble sight. 

Lies lurking in the leaves ; 
The sparrow in the firosty night 

May shroud her in the eaves. 

But, woe to me, alas ! 

In sun, not yet in shade, 
I cannot find a resting-place 

My burden to unlade. 



The LoveTt thai once disdained Lovef is nofu) become 
subject f being caught in his Snare* 

[The couplet printed in italics ii said to have been written 
by Mary Qaeen of Scots with a diamond on a window of 
Fotheringay Castle : probably, as Warton suggests, a recol* 
lected passage from this poem. V ide Hist. E. Poet. IIL 50.] 

To this my song give ear who list. 
And mine intent judge as ye will ; 
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The time is come that I have misft'd 
The thing whereon I hoped stiU ; 
And from the top qfaU my trust 
Mishap hath thronm me in the dusfm 

The time hath been, and that of late. 
My heart and I might leap at large. 

And was not shut within the gate 
Of love's desire, nor took no charge 

Of any thing that did pertain 

As touching love, in any pain* 

My thought was free, my heart was light, 
I marked not who lost, who saught^^ 

I play'd by day, I slept by night, 
I forced not who wept, who laugbt ; 

My thought from all such things was free. 

And I m3rseif at liberty. 

I took no heed to taunts nor t03rs. 
As lief to see them frown as smile ; 

Where Fortune laugh'd I scom'd their joys, 
I found their frauds, and every wil^e ; 

And to myself ofttimes I smil'd, 

To see how Love had them beguil'd. 

' Perhaps saved, or woo* 
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Thus, in the net of my conceit, 

I masked still among the sort 
Of such as fed upon the bait 

That Cupid laid for his disport ; 
And ever, as I saw them caught, 
1 them beheld and thereat laught. 

Till at the length, when Cupid spied 
My scornful will, and spiteful use. 

And how I past not who was tied. 
So that myself might still live loose | 

He set himself to lie in wait. 

And in my way he threw a bait. 

Such one as Nature never made, 

I dare well say, save she alone ; 
Such one she was, as would invade 

A heart more hard than mart>le stone; 
Such one she is, I know it right. 
Her Nature made to shew her might* 

Then, as a man e'en in a maze, 

When use of reason is away. 
So I began to stare and gaze ; 

And suddenly, without delay, 
Or ever I had the wit to look, 
I swallow'd up both bait and hook. 
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Which daily grieves me more and more, 
By sundry sorts of careful wo ; 

And none alive may salve the sore» 
But only she that hurt me so ; 

In whom my life doth now consist. 

To save or slay me, as she list. 

But seeing now that I am caught. 
And bound so fast I cannot flee ; 

Be ye by mine ensample taught. 
That in your fismcies feel you free ; 

Despise not them that lovers are. 

Lest ye be caught within his snare. 



The Lover not regarded in earnest Suit^ being become 
toiser^ refuseth her proffered Looe. 

Do Vay your physic, I faint no more ; 

The salve you sent, it comes too late ; 
You wist well all my grief before. 

And what I suffered for your sake ; 
Whole is my heart, I plain no more, 

A new the cure did undertake. 

Wherefore do Vay, you come too late. 
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For whiles you knew I was your own, 
- So long in vain you made me giqpe. 

And though my faith it were well known, 
Yet small regard thou took thereat 

Buty now the blast is over-blown. 
Of vain physic a salve you shape. 
Wherefore do 'way, you come too late. 

How long, or this, have I been fain 

To gape for mercy at your gate, 
Until the time I spied it plain 

That Pity and you fell at debate. 
For my redress then was I fain 

Your service clean for to forsake : 

Wherefore do 'way, you come too late. 



Harpalu^ Complaint of Phillida^s Love bestotved 
■ on Coring toho loved her not^ and denied him that 
loved her. 

Phili<ida was a fair maid. 
And ' fresh as any flower ; 
« Whom Harpalus the herdman pray'd 
To be his paramour. 

» So ed. I.— Ed. 1567, " As." 
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Harpalusy and eke Cortn, 
Were herdmen both yfere i ' 

And Phillida could twist and spin. 
And thereto sing full clear* 

But Phillida was all too coy 

For Harpalus to win. 
For Gorin was her only joy, 

Whoy&r*^ * her not a pin* 

How often would she flowers twiner 

How often garlands make 
Of cowslips and of columbine \ 

Apd all for Corin's sake* 

But Corin he had hawks to lure, 
hxA forced more the field ; 

Of lover's law he took no cure. 
For once he was beguil'd. 

Harpalus prevailed nought. 

His labour all was lost ; 
For he was farthest from her thought. 

And yet he lov'd her most. 

Therefore wax'd he both pale and lean, 
And dry as clod of clay ; 

' Toother. * Lovedt 
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His flesh it was consumed dean. 
His colour gone away. 

His beard it had not long been shave. 

His hair hung all tmfcffip*;' 
A man most fit e*en for the grave, 

Whom spiteful Love had BpenU * 

His eyes were red, and iXiJore-^noatch^d, ^ 

His face besprent * with tears ; 
It seem'd unhap had him long hatched 

In mids of his despairs. 

His clothes were black, and also bare, 

As one forlorn was he ; 
Upon his head always he ware 

A wreath of willow tree* 

His beasts he kept upon the hill. 

And he sate in the dale ; 
And thus, with sighs and sorrows shrill. 

He 'gan to tell his tale : 

** O Harpalus !*' thus would he say, 
*^ Unhappiest under sun ! 

■ Uncombed. * So ed. I.— Ed. 1667, << ihmL*' 

* Oyerwatched, tired witk watchins. 

* Besprinkled, 
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** The cause of thine unhq>py day 
** By love was first begun. 

** For thou went'st ' first by suit to seek 

** A tiger to make tame ; 
** That sets not by thy love a leek, 

<* But makes thy grief her game.. 

<< As easy it were for to convert 

** The frost into the flame, 
** As for to turn a froward heart, 

** Whom thou so fain would'st frame. 

** Corin he liveth eyeless, 
*^ He leaps among the leaves ; 

*< He eats the fruits of thy redress* ^ 
** Thou re)Eip'st, he takes the sheaves.. 

*^ My beasts, awhile your food refrain^ 
*^ And hark your herdman's sound ! 
Whom spiteful Love, alas ! hath slain. 
Through-girt ^ with many a wound» 



<c 



** O happy be ye, beastes wild, 
^* That here your pasture takes 1 

» So cd. I.— £d. 1667, «• wencst." 

* Labour. ^ Pierced-throDgh^ 
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**laee that ye be not beguil'd 
** Of these your faithful mafas;' 

<< The hart he feedeth by the hind, 

** The buck hard by the doe» 
** The turtle dove is not unkind 

** To him that loves her so. 



** But» welaway ! that Nature wrought 

« Thee, PhiUida, so feir : 
'* For I may say that I have bought 

** Thy beauty all too dear ! 

** What reason is that cruelty 
** With beauty should have part ? 

** Or else that such great tyranny 
** Should dwell in woman's heart ? 



** O, Cupid, grant this my request, 
** And do not stop thine ears 1 

** That she may feel within her breast 
<* The pains of my despairs : 

^* Of Corin that is careless 
*^ That she may crave her fee, 

« Mates, » So ed. 15e7.-*£d. I. " is it," 
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** AbI have done in great distress 
«« That lov'd her faithfully, 

^* But since that I shall die her slave, 
** Her slave and eke her thraU, 

** Write you, my friends, upon my grave 
** This chance that is befaD. 

*^ Here lieth unhappy Harpalus, 
** By cruel love how slain, 

•* Whom Phillida unjustly thus 
** Hath murdered with disdain.^* 



^Woatit VI. 
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EDWARD VI. 

JL HE poetical annals of this reign are almost en- 
tirely filled with metrical translations from various 
parts of the Holy Scriptures. Wyatt and Surrey 
had translated some of the psalms ; but Thomas 
Sternhold^ an enthusiast in the cause of the re- 
formation> taking offence at the indecent ballads 
which were current among the courtiers, and ho- 
ping to substitute a set of more holy subjects, un- 
dertook a trandation of the Psalter. A simuar at<r 
tempt had been made in France by Clement Ma* 
roty and, Strang^ to say» had been made with sue? 
cess: and though Sternhold did not possess the 
talents of Marot^ his industry has been rewarded 
l^y still more permanent popularity. It is rather 
whimsical that the first veraions of the psaln^ were 
m^e, in t^oth countries, by laym^ and court 
poets,: and they translated nearly an equal num- 
ber ; Marot 50, and Sternhold 51. Sternhold 
died in 154*9 ; and his psalms were printed in the 
sfame year> by Edward Whitchurch, 

John Hopkins, a clerg3rman and schoolmaster 
in Suffolk^ rather a better poet than Sternhold, 
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added 58 psalms to the list. Of the other contri- 
butorsy the chiefs in point of rank and learnings 
was William Whyttingham, dean of Durham, 
whose translations are marked with the initials rf 
his name. Thomas NoRTOKy a barrister, and na- 
tive of 8harpenhoe, in Bedforddure, who is said 
to have assisted Sackville in composing the trft* 
gedy of Gorboduc, wrote 27. The entire oolleo* 
tion was at length published by John Daj, in 159S. 

It certainly is not easy to discover the grand 
features of Hebrew poetry through the muddy 
medium of this translation ; but it b a curious re- 
pertory, and highly characteristic of the time in 
which it was written. Metre was the universal 
vehicle of devotion. Our poets were inspired with 
a real and fervent enthusiasm; and though the 
tameness and insipidity of the language in which 
they vented this inspiration may siuprise and dis- 
gust a modern reader, it was probably once thought 
to derive grandeur and sanctity from its subject. 

The most notable versifiers of this reign were, 
John Hall, who is noticed more particularly in 
the next page but one ; William Hunnis, a gen- 
tleman of the chapel under Edward. VI. afterwards 
chapel-master to Queen Elizabeth, and a most te- 
dious contributor to the Paradise of Dainty Devices; 
Archbishojp Parker, and Robert Crowlet, a 
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preacher and printer in Holbom; each of whom 
undertook a version of the Psalter ; William 
Baldwin and FtiANcis Seagub^ both publishers 
of devotional poems r and Christopher Tte, 
doctor of music at Cambridge, 1545, and musical 
professor to Prince Edward/ and probably to the 
F^inoewes Mary and Elizabeth, who translated and 
tet to mudc the Acts of the Apostles. 

Of such a period it is not extraordinary that 
ftvf specimens should be worth preserving. 
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JOHN HALL* 

I o the new edition of tiillipt H << Thealnun Foetam*' 
til is author is said to have been a sai|;eoo at IfaidstOBe 
in Kent, and to have written niany tracts on the solyect 
of his profession. Besides his << Court of Virtue," (print- 
ed by Marshe in 1565, 12mo,) from which the folio wii« 
specimens are eitracted, he published in metre '*Tbe 
Proverbs of Salamon— ** and certain Pftalnses of DaTid," 
printed by Whitchurch, 8vo. n. d. His birth may» per- 
haps, be placed about 15^. Vide Rltson's Bibllogm- 
phia for forther information. 



A DITTY, 

Named ^^ Blame not my Lute ;" tvUc^i under ihat 
Titkf totichethf repliethf and rebuketh the tmcked 
State and Enormities of most Peopk in these 
present miserable Days. 

Blame, not my lute, though it do sound 
The rebuke of your wicked tan, ; 

But rather seek, as ye are bound. 
To know what case that ye are in. 

And though this song do sin confute, 

And sharply wickedness rebuke ;— 

Blame not my lute ! 

♦ ♦ # ♦ * 
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If my lute blame the ccnretise. 
The gluttons^ and the drunkards vile, 

The prdud disdain of worldly wise. 
And how Falsehood doth Truth exile ; 

llioug^ Vice and Sin be now in place. 

In stead of Virtue and of Grace ; — 
Blame not my lute ! 

Though Wrong in Justice* place be set, 

Committing great iniquity ; 
Though hypocrites be counted great, 

Hiat maintain still idolatry ; 
Though some set more by things of nought 
Than by the Lord that all hath wrought ; — 
Blame not my lute ! 



Blame not bay lute I you desire^ 
But blame the cause that we dius play ; 

For burning heat blame not the fire. 
But him that blow'th the coal alway. 

Blame ye the cause, blame ye not us. 

That we men's faults have touched thus 
Blame not my lute I 
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The just and true Man coimplai$uth that Fiattery 
and Falsehood is more regarded than Truth, and 
rejoiceth that he is hated Jar the Truth. 

If truth may take no trusty hold, . 

Nor cleave so &st as flattering sense. 
Well may thy heart, poor nian» be cold I 

For then is gone all sore defence. 



If meaning well may take no place. 
Nor dealing just have no regard. 

Thou must devise another space 
To feign such things as may be heard. 

Shall virtue dwell in such disdain ? 

And honesty be had in hate ? 
Then must we learn to glose, and feign. 

Or else remain in vile estate. 

But if there be none other way 
To purchase favour and good-will. 

Better it were, I dare well say. 
In vile estate to tarry still. 
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Yet if wisddm were nobleness. 

As noble birth and riches is^ 
Then should not truth be in distress. 

And flattery should of &vour miss. 



^ Blam'd but not shamed,** the proverb i^ 
And truth can have none other wrong : 

So may they hap their mark to miss. 
That think themselves in falsehood strong. 

Then hated, lo, I must rejoice. 
And fond-regard despise as vain : 

Closing my mouth, stopping my voice 
From speech in presence of disdain. 



A DITTY, 



To be sung of Musicians in the Mornings at their 
Lord or Master's Chamber Door^ or elsewhere qf 
him to be heard* 

The dawning day begins to glare, 
And Lucifer doth shine on high. 

And saith that Phoebus doth prepare 
To shew himself immediately. 
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And the most dark tenebrous night 
Is fiun to flee and turn her back. 

Which can in no wise hide the light. 
But bears away her mantle black. 

Wherefore^ in time let us arise. 
And slothfulness do clean away ; 

Doing some godly exercise. 
As servants true, while it is day. 

Let us in no wise time abuse. 
Which is God's creature excellent ; 

All slothful sleep let us refuse. 
To virtuous works let us be bent* 
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ALEXANDER SCOT. 

This author, " the Anacreon of eld Scotish poetry," sayi 
3fr Pinkerton, " began to write about 15110. His pieces 
** are very correct and elegant for the age ; and almost 
« all amatory. From p. 19C to 811 of Lord Hailes't 
'' collection are seven of this poet's pieces ; and in the 
" Bannatyne MS. are seventeen more unpoblbhed. He 
** stands at the head of the ancient minor poets of Scot- 
" land." 
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Lament 'ixhen his Wife left him. 

o love unlovM it is a pain ; 
For she that is my sovereign. 

Some wanton man so high has set her. 
That I can get no love again, 

Bui; break my heart, and nought the better. 

When that I went with that sweet may 
To dance, to smg, to sport, and play. 

And oft-times in my armis plet ' her— - 
I do now mourn both night and day. 

And break my heart, and nought the better. 

' Folded. 

2 
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Where I was wont to see her go^ 
Right timely passand to and fro> 

With comely smiles when that I met her— . 
And now I live in pain and wo. 

And break my heart, and nought the better. 

Whatane arte glaikU ' fool am I 
To slay myself with melancholy, 

Sen toeiU I ken I may not get her ? 
Or what should be the cause, and why. 

To break my heart, and nought the better^ 

My heart, sen thou may not her please. 
Adieu ! as good love comes as gats ; * 

Go choose another, and forget her ! 
God give him dolour and disease, 

That breaks [his} heart, and nought the better. 



Of Womankind. 



I MUSE and marvel in my mind. 
What way to write or put in verse 

The quaint counsels of womankind. 
Or half their havings to rehearse : 

' What a silly fool. ^ Goes. 



ALBtAnras seot* iff 

I find thdt ^aj0 * affiscdon 
So ccttktndr their complexion. 

For why? noleiduMUtheylad^^ 

Untruth expressly they expel ; 
Yet they are plenish'd and replete 

Of falsehood and deceit thiarseU : ^ 
So find I their aflfecticm 
Contrair their own complexion. 

They &vour no ways foolish men^ 
And very few of them are wise ; 

All greedy persons they mis-ken. 
And they are ftdl of covedse : 

So find I their a£Section 

Contrair their own complexion* 

They would have all men bound and throO 

To them, and they fe to (2!^ fee: 
They covet ilk man at their call, 

And they to live at liberty : 
So find I their afiection 
Contrair their own complexion. 

They take delight in martial deeds, 
And are of nature tremebund ; 

' IVbole. * Suffer no mdoyal penon. 3 Themselves. 
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Thejr would men noumh'd all their needs, 

Syne, comfortless lets them confoond : 
So find I their affection 
Contrair their own complexion^ 



The virtue of this writ, and vigour. 

Made in comparison it is. 
That feminine are of this figure. 

Which clepit is Antiphrasis : 
For why? their Aai2{ affection 
Is contrair their complexion. 

I wot, good women will not ^soyt ' me. 
Nor of this schedule be ashamit ; 

For, be they courteous, they will 'quit me ; 
And gifihey crab, here I gwft-dame ^ it: 

Cdnfessand iheh aSkcdoB ' 

Confonn to their complexion* 

' Blame. * Dbclaim. 
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CLAPPERTON. 

A Scotisb poet, whose history is unlmowDy bat who ap- 
pears to have floarished about 1550. The following spe- 
cimen Is taken from Pinkerton*s Anc. Scot. Poems, 1786. 



Woixiorth Marriage I 

Xk Bcfoodoun, * on black monunday^ ^ 
When all was gatherit to the play. 

Both men and women 'semblit there> 
I heard a sweet one sigh, and say 

'^ Wo ijoorth marriage for evermair ! 

^ Maidens, ye may have great pleas^oe 
'* For to do Venus dbservance, 

*^ Though I inclosit be with care, 
^ That I dare neither sing nor dance. 

*^ Wo worth marriage for evermair ! 

^ When that I was a maiden yingf ^ 
** Lightly would I dance and sing, 

' A village on the Tweed, near old llelroie. 
* Monday. * Yoong. 
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** And sport and play, bayth late and air. ^ 
^^ Now dare I nought look to nc thing. 
*^ Wo toorth marriage for eyermair! 

*^ Thug am I bounden, out of bliss^ 
" Unto ane churl says I am his, 

** That I dare nought look o'er the 8tair> 
*^ Scantiy^ to give Sir John ane kiss ! 

** Wo toorth marriage for evermair ! 



** No were I ane maiden as I 
*^ To make me lady of the Bas — 

*^ And though that I were ne'er so 
^^ To wedding should I never pass* 

*^ Wo iixnrth marriage for evermair! 

« # # # • 



'^ All night I clatter ' upon my creed, 
^^ Pratfand to God that I were dead; 

** Or else out of this world he were : 
** Then should I see for some rtmM. 

^* Wo noorth marriage for evermair ! 

*^ Ye should hear tell (and he were gane) 
*^ That I should be ane wanton ane. 

■ Early. » Scarcely. 3 chatter. 
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• <*To&fV*thela^oflovisfayr» 
** In our town like me should be none. 
^ fFo toortb marriage for evermair ! 

** I shedd put on my russet gown, 
** My red kirtiUf my hose of brown, 

** And let them see my yellow hair 
** Under my curM ^ hingand* down. 

^ JVotoorth marriage for evermair ! 

^ Lovers bayth should hear and see, 

*^ I should love them that would love me; 

** Their hearts for me should n^'er be sidr : ^ 
^ But aye unweddit should I be. 

^* Wo toofik marriage for evermair P' 

■ Learn. * Doctrine. ^ Kerchief, 

^ Hwnf^* ^ Sore* 
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QtJEEK MARV. 

Th. *<«. «d sanguin^y reign of thi. female 
fimati^ does ndt seem to have left any traces of its 
malignant influence on our literary history. The 
narrownesa <tf the queen's temper, the gloom of 
her court, and her i^equent proscriptions, were not 
likely to excite a taste or to furnish subjects for 
poetry ; nevertheless they did not materially check 
the impulse already given. Indeed, if .Mr War* 
ton*s mode of arrangement be admitted, it is to 
tiys reign that we are indebted for the first regu- 
lar tragedy, and the first attempt at epic poetry, 
m the. Et^lish language, as well as for two critical 
dissertations of very considerable merit* 

Hie tragedy of GorboduCf afterwards published 
under the title of Ferrex and PorreXf was written 
by Sackville Lord Buckhurst, atad first earl 
of Dorset, who was bom in 1530. It is said to 
bave been completed and fitted for the stage by the 
assistance of Norton ; but Mr Warton thinks that 
the whole was Sackvflle's composition, and finished 
bk the beginning of this reign, when he was a student 
at the Inner Temple. In 1557, he formed the out- 
line of a poem of the epic kind, entitled a Mirror 
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Jor MagigtrateSf and which, in its plan and cha- 
racter, had some resemblance to the Inferno of 
Dante. It was intended to exhibit all the illustri- 
ous and unfortunate characters of English history^ 
firbm the Conquest to the end of the fourteenth 
century ; who were to pass in review before the 
poet, and severally recite to him their misfortunea. 
The scene was hell, to which the poet was supposed 
to have descended, under the guidance of Sorram, 
But Sackville had only leisure to finish the mhie^ 
tion, or poetical preface, and the concIwUng legend, 
which was that of Henri/ Siaffbrd^ duke of Bud* 
ingham* 

The two associates, William. Baldwin andt 
George Ferrers, to whom he delegated the 
completion of the work, materially altered its stmc* 
ture ; substituting for his machinery the contrivance 
adopted by Boccacio in his treatise ** de Casibus 
Principum.'' A company is assembled, each of 
whom, excepting one, personates an unfortunate 
su£ferer, and, under that assumed character, relates 
his adventures to the silent person of the assembly. 
The work thus an'anged, was published by Thomas 
Marsh in 155.9. After passing through four (if not 
five) subsequent editions, it was republished in 
1587, with considerable additions, under the care 
of a new editor, John Higins ; and, its popularity 
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still contmuing, it W9s again edited (licentiously 
modernized) by Richard Niccols, in I6IO9 with 
the addition of ^A Winter Night's Vision^'' and of 
a new poem, called ** EnglantPs Eliza,** 
The ToxfqAiluSf by Roger Ascham, and the Art of 
r, by Thomas Wilsony both of which were 
as models of a pure £nglish prose style, 
and contain many just and pertinent remarks on 
our language/ are referred by Mr Warton to this 
reign. But Wilson's Rhetoric, though first printed 
in 1558, must have been composed in the reign of 
Edward VL, and the Toxophilus, which was pub- 
lished in 15i5> seems to belong to that of Henry 
Vni. It may also be doubted whether the greater 
part of the poems in the Paradise of Dainty Devices 
were composed during this reign; but having no 
means of ascertaining the date of such anoujrmous 
pieces as are extracted from that miscellany, I have 
thought it best to follow Mr Warton's authority. 
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THOMAS NORTON. 

The time of his birth is not mentioned by Wood, who calls 
him a forward and busy Cafyinist. He has been already 
noticed in the account of the precedinf reffpi (to wUeh, 
perhaps, lie more properly belonfi) as a traarialor «f the 
psalms, and as a supposed assistant to SackrUle in cnoi- 
pleting the tragedy of Gorboduc, His title to the fbllow- 
iug short piece rests on the authority of a MS. in the C9^ 
ton library, entitled ** Verses on sevesal Sutjeets, abont 
Queen Mary's Time**' 



A MAN may live thrice Nestor's life, 

Thrice wander out Uljrsses* race, 
Tet never find Ulysses' wife ; 

Such change hath chanced in this case t 
Less time will serve than Paris had, 

Small pain (if none be small enow) 
To find good store of Helen's trade ; 

Such sap the root doth jdeld the bough ! 
For one good wife, Ulysses slew 

A worthy knot of gentle blood : 
For one ill wife, Greece overthrew 

The town of Troy. Sith bad and good 
Bring mischief, Lord let be thy will 
To keep me free from either ill ! 
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RICHARD EDWARDS 

Was born in 1583, educated at Oxford, and in the begin* 
ning of Queen Elizabetb's reign was appointed one of^ the 
gentlemen of her cliapel. He died in 1566, much esteem- 
ed by his contemporaries for the variety of his talents, be« 
iag at once the best fiddler, mimic, and sonneteer of the 
court* He composed three theatrical pieces, viz. Damon 
and Pythias (printed in Dodsley's Old Plays), and Pala^ 
mon and Arcite, in two parts i as well as the ** Soul knil," 
sours knellf once yery generally admired, which Gas- 
coigne ridicules some of hb time for supposing to have 
been made in extremity of sickness. Vide his *' Epistle 
to al yong Gentlemen" in his works, ed. 1677. 



[From ** Yenes on several Subjects, about Queen Mary's 
*' Time." Cotton MSS. Brit. Mns.] 

i^HEN women first dame Nature wrought, 
«< All good,'' quoth she, ^*^none shall be naught : 
'^ All wise shall be, none shall be fools, 
'* For wit dhall spring from women's schools* 
<* In all good gifis they shall excell, 
« Their Nature all no tongue can tell." — 
Thus nature said x^-I heard it, I :— 
I pray you ask them if I do lie ? 
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By Nature's grant this must ensues— 
No woman &l8e, but all most true : 
None sow debate, but love maintain^ 
None wish to see their lover's pain* 
As turde» true their chosen one 
They love, and pine when he is gone. 
This is. most true, none can deny :— 
I pray you ask them if I do lie ? 

No lamb so meek as women be, 
Their humble hearts from pride are free. • 
Rich things they wear ; — and wot you why ? — 
Only to please their husband's eye ! 
They never strive their wills to have, 
^Their husband's love, nought else they crave ; 
Vain talk in them none can espy : — 
I pray you ask them if I do lie ? 

The eagle with his piercing eye 
Shall bum and waste the mountains high ; 
Huge rocks sliall fleet as ship with sail ; 
The crab shall run, swim shall the snail ; 
Springs shall return from whence they came ; 
Sheep shall be wild, and tigers tame ; 
Ere these my words false you shall try— 
Ha, ha ! methinks I make a lie ! 



RICHARD EDWARDS. 1S9 

MAT. 
[From the Ptiradise of Dainty Dericcs. Ed. 1576ir] 

When May is in his prime. 

Then may each heart rejoice : 
When May bedecks each branch with green, 

Each bird strains forth his voice. 

The lively tap creeps up 

Into the blooming thorn : 
The flowers, which cold in prison kept. 

Now laughs the frost to scorn. 

All Nature's imps * triihnphs 

Whiles joyful May doth last ; 
When May is gone, of all the year 

The pleasant time is past. 

May makes the cheerful hue. 
May breeds and brings new blood. 

May marcheth throughout every limb. 
May makes the merry mood. 

May pricketh tender hearts 

Their warbling notes to tune. 
Full strange it is, yet some, we see. 

Do make their May in June. 

■ i. e. ions. 
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Thus things are strangely wrought. 
Whiles joyful May doth last. 

Take May in time : when May is gone. 
The pleasant time is past. 

AB ye that live on earth, 
And have your May at will ; 

Rejoice in May, as I do now. 
And use your May with skill. 

Use May, while that you may,, 
For May hath but his time ; 

When all the fruit is gone, it is 
Too late the tree to climb. 

Tour liking and your lust 
Is fresh whiles May doth last: 

When May is gone, of all the year. 
The pleasant time is past. 
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Amantium irce amoris rediniegratio est* 
[In the Paradise of Dainty Devices.] 

In going to my naked bed^ as one that would Mve 

slept, 
I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before 

had w^t. 
She sighed sore, and sang full sweet, ' to bring the 

babe to rest. 
That would not cease, * but cried still, in sucking 

at her breast* 
She was full weary of her watch, and grieved with 

her child. 
She rocked it, and rated it, until on her it smil'd ; 
Then did she ^y, *^ Now have I found the proverb 

true to prove, 
^ The &ltiDg put of flEuthful friends renewing is ^ 

« of love.** 

Then took I paper, pen, and ink, this proverb for 

to write. 
In register for to remain of such a worthy .wight* 
As she proceeded thus in song unto her little brat, 
Much matter utter'd she of weight in place whereas 

she sat ; 

» So ed. 1580.— £d. 16T6, « sore." » So ed. ir>8Qr<-fid. 
m«^ *« rest.** 3 So ed. 1580^£d. 1576, «' is tlie renewins." 
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And proved plain^ Ihore was no beast, nor crea- 
ture bearing life. 

Could well be known to live in love without dis- 
cdrd and strife : 

Then kissed she her little babe, andsware by God 
above, 

** The falling out of fiuthfiil friends renewing is <^ 
« love.*' 

^* I marvel much, pardie,'' quoth she, ** for to be- 

*^ hold the rout, 
** To see man, woman, boy, and beast, to toss the 

** world about ; 
** Some kneel, some crouch, some bedk, some 

<< check, and some can smoothly smile, 
** And some embrace others in arms, and there 

** think many a wile. 
** Some stand aloof at a^ and knee, some humble, 

^ and some stout, 
** Yet are they never fnends indeed untill they 

*^ once fall out.'' 
Thus ended she her song, and said, before she did 

remove, 

<< The felling out of faithfiil friends renewing is of 
« love." 
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THOMAS TUSSER 

Wai bora (says Mr Warton) at Rivenhall, in Essex, about 
the year 1523, and died in London, 1580. He was ofan 
ancient family : was first placed as a chorister in the col- 
legiate chapel of the castle of Wallingford ; then impress- 
ed into the king's chapel, from whence he was admitted 
into the choir of St Paol's cathedral, and completed his 
edacation at Eton, and Trinity-college, Cambridge. 
From hence he was called ap to court by his patron, 
William Lord Paget ; but, at the end of about ten years, 
exchanged the life of a courtier for the profession of a 
farmer, which he successively practised at Rat wood in 
Sussex, Ipswich, Fairstead, JNorwich, and many other 
places. He was also, for some time, a singiog-man in 
Norwich cathedral: but he prospered no where; and 
every period of his singular life seems to have been mark- 
ed by the ceaseless persecutions of Fortune. 

At Ratwood he composed his " Hundreth Good Points of 
** Husbandrie," which was first printed in 1557, and 
passed through many subsequent editions (with improve- 
ments) which are diligently enumerated in Ritson^s Bi- 
bliographia. That by Deubam, in 1580, took the title of 
*' the Five hundreth pointesofgood huftbaodrie,a8 well for 
^ champion or open countrie, as also for the woodland, 
" or severall, mixed in everie month, with huswiferie> 
'* over and besides the booke of huswiferie. Corrected, 
** bettier ordered, and newlie augmented to a fourth part 
*• more," &c. 

It was finally reprinted (says the London Review for May, 
1800) in 1710, with notes and observations by Mr Daniel 
Hilman, a surveyor, of JBpsom, in Surrey. 
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Thii work if a lensible and liTely, thouf h not an elepiiC 
didactic poem, being solely intended for the aie of the 
practical farmer. The preface ** to the bvler of thii 
** book*' begins with the following lineiy in a metre af- 
wards adopted by Shenstone : 

What lookest thoo herein to have 2 

Fine Tenes, thy fancy to please ? 
Of many, my betters, that crave : 

Look nothing but mdeness in these. 

In general, as Mr Warton has joitiy observed, the work is 
** valuable as a genuine picture of the agriciiltnre, tke 
'* rural arts, and the domestic economy and customs of 
*' our industrious ancestois,** The foUowli^ 
will sufficiently exemplify the style of this aatlior. 



Moral ReflecHans on the Wind. 

X HOUGH winds do rage, as winds were ioocm^' 
And cause spring-tides to raise great flood ; 
And lofty ships leave anchor in mud. 
Bereaving many of life and of blood ; 
Yet, true it is, as cow chews cud. 
And trees, at spring, doth yield forth bud. 
Except wind stands as never it stood, 
It is an ill wind turns none to good. 

' Mad with rage. 
8 
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A SONNET 

Upon the AtMar'sJirst seven. Years Service. 

[Pterhaps addressed to his Wife.] 

Seven times hath Janus ta'en new year by hand, 
. Seven tunes hath bhistering March blown forth 
hispowerj 
To drive out April's buds^ by sea and land. 

For minioa May to deck most trim with flower : 
Seven times hath temperate Ver like pageant plaid ; 

And pleasant .Sstas eke her flowers told ; 
Seven times Autumnus' heat hath been delayed. 

With Hyems' boisterous bbsts and bitter cold : 
iSeven times the thirteen moons have changed hue ; 

Sevetf times the sun his course hath gone about ; 
Seve9 times each bird his nest hath built anew ;««. 

Since first time you to serve I choosed out : 
Still yours am I, though thus the time hath past. 
And trust to be, as long as life shall last. 



ihod Hunoi/eh/ Physkk. 

Goon huswife provides, ere a sickness do dome. 
Of sundry good things in her house to 'have some. 
Good aqua composita^ and vinegar tart. 
Rose-water, and treacle, to comfort thipe heart. 
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Cold herbs in her gttrden, for agues that bum. 
That over-strong heat to good temper may turn. 
White endive^ and succory, with spinach enow ; 
All such with good pot-herbs, should follow the 

plough. 
€tet water of fumitory, liver to cool. 
And others the Hke, or else lie like a fixH* 
Conserves of barbary, quindes, and such. 
With sirops, that easeth the sickly so nlucfr. 
Ask Medkus' counsel, ere medicine ye take. 
And honour that man for necessity's sake. 
Though thousands hate phjrsic, because of the cos^ 
Yet thousands it helpeth, that else should be -lost. 
Good broth, and good keeping, do mudd now audi 

tihan : 
Good diet, with wisdom^ best comfortetfi man.' 
In health, t6 be stirring shall profit thee best ; 
In sickness, hate trouble ; seek quiet and resL 
Remember thy soul ; let no fancy prevail ^ 
Make ready to God-ward ; let faith never quaO r 
The sooner thyself thou submittest to God, 
The sooner he ceasethto scourge with his rod^ 
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UNCERTAIN AUTHORS. 



The three Ravens* 

A DIRGE, 



X HUB were three rayen^ sat on a tree, 

Down a down, hey down, hey down, 
Tliere were three ravens sat on a tree. 

With a down ; 
Thefe were three ravens sat on a tree^ 
They wetrie a^ black as they might be. 

With a down, deny, deny, deny, down, down^ 

tt. 
Thb one of them said to his make^ ' 
Where diall we our breakfast take ? 

. III. 
Down in yonder greene field : 
There lies a knight slain under his shield. 

iV. 
His hounds they lie down at his feet. 
So well they their master keep. 

■ Mate; 
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Though Fortune haoeset thee on high^ 
Remember yet that thou shaU die. 

[From the same Collection,] 

To die, dame Na,ture did man frame : 

Death is a thing most perfect sMre : 
We ought not Nature's works to blame ; 

She made no thing still to endure. 
Tha^law she made when we were bom^ 

That hence we should return agaii^ : 
To render right we must no]t SCQ171 : 

Death is due debt : it is no (>ain. 



Death hath in all the earth a right ; 

Hi^ power is great, it stretcheth far : 
No lordy no prince, can scape hb might ; 

No creature can his duty bar. 
The wise, the just, the strong, the hi^, 

The chaste, the meek* the free of hearty 
The nch, the poor — ^who can deny ?— 

Have yielded all unto his dart. 



Seeing no man then can Death escape. 
Nor hire him hence for any gain. 
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We ought not fear his earrion shape ; 

He only biingiB ill men to pain* 
If thou have led thy life aright^ 

Death is the end o£vmeryi 
If thou in God hast thy delight^ 

Thou dieiit to live eternally* 

Each wight, tbetefote, M^hile he lives hete. 

Let him think on his dying day ; . 
In midst pf wealth, in midst of cheer. 

Let him account he must away. 
This thought makes man to God a friend ; 

This thoi^ht doth banish jNride and sin ; 
This thought doth bring a man in th' end 

Where he of Death the field shall win» 

[Signed T. Marshall^ ed: 15770 



Man*sjmHng Ufijind^ s«rest stay 
Where sacred Virtue h^areth sway^ 

[From the same Conection.] 

The sturdy rock, for all his strength. 
By raging seas is rent in twain ; 

The marble stone is piercM at lengdr. 
With little ^rops of drizzling rain : 

The ox doth yield unto the yoke ; 

The steel obe/th the hammer*stroke. 
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The stately stag diat seems so stout. 
By yelping hounds at bay is set : 

The swiftest bird, tliat flees about. 
Is caught at lei^h in fo^rier's net: 

The greatest fish in deepest brook 

Is soon deceived widi subtle hock 

Yea, man himself, unto whose will 
All things are bounden to obey. 

For all his wit, and worthy skill, 
Doth fade at length, and M away. 

There is no thing but time doth waste ; 

The heavens, tihe earth, consume at last. 

But Virtue sits, triumphing still, 
Upon the throne of glorious Fame : 

Though spiteful Death man's body kill, . 
Yet hurts he not his virtuous name. 

By life or death, whatso betides. 

The state of Virtue never slides. 

Dr Percy says, this poem is subscribed M. T. 
'^ perhaps invertedly for T. Marshall.'' Mr Ritson 
(BibL Poet.) ascribes it •* rather to M. Thorn, 
** whose surname is elsewhere printed at length." 

M. he adds, seems to be ficequendy used for 
Master. 



[From the same Collection J 

Why should I longer long to live 

In this disease of fkntaqr. 
Since Fortune doth not ce«e to givts 

Things to my mind most oentrary : 
And at my joys doth lower and frown, 
TiU she hath tum'd them iqwide^^own i 



A fUend I bad, to me most dear. 
And, of long time^ faithful and just : 

There was no one my heart so near. 
Nor one in whom I had more trust ; 

Whom now of late, without cause why, 

Fortune hath made my enemy. 

The grass, methinks, should grow in sky : ' 
The stars unto the earth cleave &8t; 

The water-stream should pass awry ; 
The winds should leave their strength of blast; 

The sun and moon, by one assent. 

Should both forjsake the firmament ; 

The fish in air should fly with fin ; 

The fowb in flood should bring forth fry ; 
All things methinks should first begin 

To take their course unnaturally }-» 
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Afore my friend should alter so. 
Without a cause to be my foe. 

But such is Fortunes hate, I si^, 
Such is her will on me to wreak ; 

Such spite she hath at me alway. 
And ceaseth not my heart to break» 

With such despite of cruelty^ 

Wherefore then longer live should I ? 

[Signed £. S. in ed. 1577.3 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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fix poetical history of thtt inqporttet reigi^wh^ 
oocapm near a century in our annals, could not 
tmky be ooQ^med in a moderate volume. Epic 
and didactic poems, satires, pla3rs, maskes, trans- 
lations ftook the Greek, Latin, and all the modem 
languages, historical legends, devotional poems, 
paaUmbi sonnets* madrigals, acrostics, and hu- 
morous and ramantic ballads were produced during 
this period with a profusion which, perhaps, has 
terer since been equalled. No less than seventy- 
feurpoeCs are assigned to the reign of Elizabeth 
in the new editipn of the << Theatrum Poetarum,'' 

ft 

and the catalogue might certainly be much ftrther 
extended. 

It is true that, of these claimants to immcNrtality, 
the Beut greater number have been very generally 
oonolgned to oblivion ; a few, such as I^rayton, 
Fairfax, Warner, Sir John Harrington, Sir PhU^ 
Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, &c. ccmtinue to be 
cited in deference to their ancient reputation ; but 
Shakqpeare, Jonson, Fletcher, Spenser, and Sir 
J<Aq Davis, are still confessed to be unrivalled in 
their several styles of composition, although near 
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two centuries have elapsed, during which the pro« 
gress of literature and the improYement of our hui« 
guage have been bon^timt and unmterrupted. 

The literary splendour of this reign may be 
justly attributed to the effects of the RefornuitiotU 
** When the corruptions and impostures of popery • 
" were abolished/' says Mr Warton, ** the hity^ 
** who had now been taught to assert their natund* 
**• pmvilegeSy became impatient of the old monc^ly 
^^ of knowledge, and demanded aditiittanceto the 
*' usurpations of the clergy. The general curiosi^ 
** for new discoveries, heightened either by just or 
<' imaginary ideas of the treasures contained in the 
<^ Grreek and Roman writers, excited iall persons of 
<< leisure and fortune to study the classics;^ The 
** pedantry of th^ present age was the politeness 
** of the last." Of this pedantry he adduces s cu- 
rious instance in the occupations of Queen Eliza^ 
beth, whose marvellous progress in the Greek noims 
is recorded with rapture by her preceptor Roger- 
Ascham ; and he might have found many similar 
exaniples in Anne Boleyn, and other distinguished' 
characters. But th^se efiforts of patience and int^' 
4ustry in the great, were perhaps necessary to env 
courage and preserve the general emulation of the' 
learned. In a short time, all the treasures of 
Greeks I<atin, and Italian literature were laid open 

2 
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to the public, through the mediom of traiS8lati0iu 
The former supplied our poetry with an inexhaust- 
ible fund of new and beautiful alluaons : the latter 
afforded numberless stories taken from common 
life, in which variety of incident and ingenuity of 
oontrivance were happily united. The genius wluch 
was destined to combine this mass of materials 
could not fiul to be called forth by the patronage 
of the cotut, by the incentive of general applause, 
and by the hopes of raising the literary glory of 
our nation to a level with that which was the re- 
ault of its political and military triumphs. 

It must also be remembered, that the English 
language was, at this time, much more copiousi, 
and consequently better adapted to poetry, than 
9l any prior or subsequent period. Our vocabu- 
kry was enriched, during the first half of the six- 
teenth century, by almost daily adoptions from the 
lescrhed languages ; and though they were often 
admitted without necessity, and only in conse- 
quence of a blind veneration for the dignity of po- 
lysyllables, they must have added something to 
the expression, as well as to the harmony and ya« 
riety, of our langieige. These exotics, however, 
did not occasion the expulsion of the natives. Our 
vulgar tongue, having become the vehicle of reli- 
gion, was regarded not only with lAtional partiality. 
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but with piouA reverence, Chaucer, who was aap- 
posed to have greatly assisted the doctrines of his - 
oontemporary, Wickliffe, by ridiculing the absurd- 
ities and exposing the impostures of the monks^ 
was not only respected as the father c£ English 
poetry, but revered as a champion of reformation: 
and a familiar knowledge of his phraseology ww 
considered, at least in the reign of Edward VI., as 
essebtial to the politeness of a courtier. << I know 
** them,*' says Wilson in his '* Rhetorique," ^ that 
** think rhetorick to stand whoHy upon dark words : 
** and he that cism catch an ink^hom term by the 
<^ tail, him th^ count to be a fine Englishman and 
*^ a good rhetorician.^ — He that cometh lately out 
*f of France will talk French-English, and never 
*' blush at the matter. Another chops in with £ng« 
<< lish Italianated. The fine courtier mil talk no^ 
'^ thing but Chancer/* This, by the way, may 
serve to explain the cause of Spenser's predflec- 
tion for a phraseology which, though antiquated^ 
was not either obsolete or unfashionable. 

The whole 'ax)rld qfwords, therefore (to borrow 
an expression of one of our glossarists), was open 
to Shakspeare and his contemporaries, and the 
mode of employing its treasures was lefb very much 
to their discretion. Criticism was in its infancy : 
this was the age of adventure and experiment 
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undertaken for the instruction of posterity. Mr 
Warton thinks he sees in the writers of this reign 
^ a certain dignity of inattention to niceties," ancl 
to this he attributes the ^^ flowing modulation which 
** now marked the measures of our poets :" but 
there seema to be neither dignity nor inattention 
in deviating from rules which had never been laid 
down; and the modulation which he ascribes to 
this cause is not less likely to have resulted from 
iJie musical studies which now formed a part of 
general education. The lyrical compositions of this 
time are so far from being usually marked with a 
fiuilty n^ligence, that excess of ornament, and 
1abou]n^ affectation, are their characteristic ble- 
mishes. Such as are free from conceit and anti- 
thesis are, in general, exquisitely polished, and 
inay safely be compared with the most elegant and 
finished specimens of modern poetry. 



VOL. II. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

*' I find nooe example— so well maintainiiig thii igue ia 
'^ Eogliih metre, (of the Gorgeous) [Ezargasia] at that 
" ditty of her Majesty^s own making, paasing sweet and 
** harmooical. — And th'n was the action : our mrereiga 

* ^* lady, perceiying how by the Scotish qaeen's reiUeiioe 
'* within this realm, at lo great liberty and eaie ai were 
« scarce worthy of so great and dapgeroos a priioBer, 
^ bred secret factions among her people, and made many 
^* of her nobility incline to fevoor her party : — to declare 
" that she' was nothing ignorant in those secret laToiiis, 
« thoogh she had long with great wisdom and pattcocfe 
** dissembled it, writeth this ditty, most sweet and senten- 
«< tions," &c. Pnttenham, " Arte of English Pdesie,'' 
p. 207. 



A DITTY. 



1 HE doubt of future foes exiles my present joy^ 
And wit me warns to shun such snares as threaten 

mine annoy. 
For falsehood now doth flow, and subject fidth 

doth ebb ; 
Which would not be if Reason rul'd^ or Wisdon^ 

weav'd the web. 
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But clouds of toys untried do cloak aspiring minds. 

Which turn to rain of late repent, by course of 
changed winds. 

Hie top of hope suppos'd the root of ruth will he. 

And fruitless all their graffed guiles, as shortly ye 
shall see. 

Then dazzled eyes with pride, which great ambi- 
tion blinds. 

Shall be unseal'd by worthy wights, whose fore- 
sight falsehood finds. 

The daughter of debate, that eke discord doth sow. 

Shall reap no gain where former rule hath taught 

still peace to grow. 
'No foreign banish'd wight shall anchor in this port, 
•Our realm it brooks no strangers' force, let them 
elsewhere resort. 

Our rusty sword with rest shall first his edge em- 
t)loy 

To poll their tops that seek such change, and gape 
for joy. 
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WEBSTER, ALIAS GEORGE PUTTENHAM, 

Pablished ** The Arte of. English Poesie, contrWed into 
** three Books,*' 1580, 4to. This writer has given u 
many specimens of his own poetry, with a yiew of ex- 
emplifying the rules he inculcates. 

Pattenham speaks of himself as having been a scholar in 
Oxford; though whethfr he was bred there, Wood lays 
be could not tell. He recites an anecdote which he re- 
membered in the first year of Queen Mary's reign, and he 
quotes a passage from an eclogue entitled ** Elpine,' 
which .he made at the age of 18, addressed to Kiqg Ed- 
ward y I. This places the date of his birth before 1635. 
H^ was author of two interludes, ** LuBtie London," and 
" The Woer," and a copious composer of Triupphals^ 
&c.'in honour of Queen Elizabeth; to whom he was a. 
gentleman-pensioner. His *< Arte of Poesle" is commend- 
ed by Bolton, in his Hypercritica, as ** elegant, witty^ 
and artificial." The following short ditty is, perhaps, the 
best that can be selected as an example of his talents. 



99 



Oruel you be, who can say nay ; 

Since ye delight in other's woe : 
Unwise am I, ye may well say, 

For that I have honoured you so : 
But blameless I, who could not choosct 

To be enchanted by your eye : 
But ye to blame, thus to refuse 

My service^ and to let me die^ 
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JOHN HARINGTON, ESQ. 

Father of Sir Jeho Hariogtoa, to whom the following pro- 
daction was ioadvertenily ascribed in the former edition 
of these Specimens. He was imprboned in the reign of 
Queen Mary for haying espoused the caiise of Elizabeth, 
who rewarded his attachment by the reversion of a grant 
of lands at Kelston near Bath. He died in 1582 ; and» if 
the poem here selected be rightly attributed to him by 
the Harington papers, he cannot be denied the singular 
merit of having united an elegance of taste with an arti- 
fice of style which for exceeded his contemporaries. 



A SONNET 



Micuk on Isabella Marhham^ nohen I first thought 
herfitivj as she stood at the Princesses Window in 
goodly Attire^ and talked to divers in the Court" 
yard. 

[From a MS« dated I564w Vide Nugss AatiqusB.] 

Wf HENCE comes my love ?— Oh, heart, disclose ! 
'Twas from cheeks that shame the rose ; 
From lips that spoil the rubjr's praise ; 
From eyes that mock the diamond's blaze : 
Whence comes my woe, as freely own y^ 
Ah me ! 'twas firom a heart like stone. 
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The blushing cheek speaks modest mind, 
The lips befitting words most kind; 
The eye does tempt to love's desure, 
And seems to say, 'tis Cupid's fire : 
Yet all so fiur, but speak my moan, 
Sith nought doth say the heart of stone. 

Why thus, my love, so kind bespeak 

Sweet eye, sweet lip, sweet blushing cheek. 

Yet not a heart to save my pain ? 

O Venus ! take thy gifts again. 

Make nought so fair to cause our moan. 

Or make a heart that's like your own. 
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EARL OF OXFORD. 

Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, the serenteaitli of his mr* 
nune and fiunily, was a peot>ioDer, says Wood, of St 
John's Colleupe, Cambridge, aud distiognished in his youth 
for wit, Talonr, and patriotism. He succeeded his fiUher 
in his title and lionours m 1-S62, and died an old man in 
1604. It is, tlierefore, probable that he was not bora 
later than 1&S4. 

His poetical talents were much admired, or at least much 
extolled, by bis contemporaries ; and such of hb sonnets 
as are presenred in the Paradise of Dainty Devices are cer- 
tainly not among the worst, although they areby no means 
the best, in that collection. One only (the Judgment of 
Desire) can be said to rise a little above mediocrity. 



[^Penitent Beauty."} 
[From Lord Orford's works, vol. I. p. 5&8.] 

Whbm I wasfiur and young, then &Tour graced 

me; 
Of many was I soaght their mistress for to be ; 
But I did scorn them all, and answered them there* 

fore, 
Go, go !— go, seek some other-where, importune 

me no more ! 

How many weeping eyes I made to pine in wo, 
How many sighing hearts, I have not skill to show. 



> 
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But I the prouder grew, and still thus spake there- 

fore, — 
** G09 go ! — go, seek some other-where, importune 

«* me no more !** 

Then spake brave Venus' son, that brave victori- 

ous boy, 
Saying, ** You dainty diame, for that you be so coy, 
<^ I will so pull your phime^» as you shall say no 

** more — 
/* ^o, go ! — go, seek some other-where, importune 

'< me no more/* 

As soon as he had said, such care grew in my 

breast. 
That neither night nor day I could take any rest. 
Wherefore I did repent that I had said before, — 
<< Go, go ! — go> seek some other-where, importone 

^ me no more !** 
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Cffthe Birth and Bringing up of Desire* 
[From Briton*8 fiowre of Delighted 1597.] 

** When wert thou born. Desire ?** 
** In pomp and pride of May.*' 

" By whom, sweet boy, wert thou begot ? *' 
** By Gk>od-conceit men say.'* 

** TeD me who was thy nurse V* 
5* Fresh Youth, in sugar'd joy/* 

** What was thy meat and daily food ?** 
** Sore sighs, with great annoy.'' 

«< What had you then to drink ?'* 

** Unfeigned lovers' tears." 
** What cradle were you rocked in ?^ 

•* In hope devoid of fears." 

« 

^ What brought you then asleep J" 
<< Sweet speech, that lik'd men best.^ 

^' And where is now your dwelling place ?** 
** In gentle hearts I rest." 

^ Doth company displease ?** 
^ It doth in many one.'^ 



y * 
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*^ Where would Desire then chuse to be V* 
'< He likes to muse alone." 

** What feedeth most your sight V* 

^^ To gaze on Favour still." 
** Who find you most to be your foe ?" 

<^ Disdain of my good will." 

** Will ever Age or Death 

** Bring you unto decay V^ 
*^ No, no : Desire both lives and dies 

^^ Ten thousand times a day/' . 
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BARNABY GOOGE, 

A celebrated translator, but of whose life no particulara 
are known, except that he was educated at Chrtst*s col- 
legPf Canbrldge, from whence he removed to Staple Ian. 
Snpposiag him to have pablished his first work at 2S 
yean of age, he was bom in \b3&* 

His priaeipal work was the << Zodiake of Life/' translated 
from Marcelhis Palingenias Stellatus $ a very moral but 
very tiresome satire, perfectly unconnected with astro- 
nomy, first printed complete in 1565, iSmo. The first 
three books had appeared in li>60, and the first ft* in 
1561, In 1570 he translated, from Naogeorgus, a poem 
on Antichrist; la 1577, be did into English Heresbach's 
cecooomical treatise on Agriculture, &c. ; in 1579, Lopes 
de Mendoza's Spanish Proverbs, and afterwards Aris* 
totle's Categories. 

His ** Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonettes," printed by T. Col- 
well, (br Ralph Newbery, 1563, was considered by Mr 
Steeyefls as one of the rarest books in the Englbh lan- 
guage ; and the following extract from it is not the least 
favoarable effhsion of Googe's genius. 



[To the Tune of « ApeUes** 

L HE rushmg rivers that do run. 
The yallejrs sweet, adorned new. 

That leans their sides against the sufl. 
With flowers fresh of sundry hue; 
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Both ashy and ehn^ and oak so hig\ 
Do all lament my woful cry. 

While winter, black with hideous storms. 
Doth spoil the ground of summer's greeiv 

While spring-time sweet the leaf returns, 
That> late, on tree could not be seen ; 

While summer bums, while harvest reigni^' 

Still, still do rage my restless paiiis# 

No end I find in all my smart. 
But endless torment I sustain ; 

Since first, alas, my woful heart 
By sight of thee, was forc'd to plain ; 

Since that I lost my liberty. 

Since that thou mad^st a slave of me. 

My heart, that once abroad was free. 
Thy beauty hath in durance brought ;* 

Once, reason rul^d and guided me, 
And now is wit consumed with thought. 

Once, I rejoic'd above the sky ; 

And now, for thee, alas, I die. 

Once, I rejoicM in company ; 
A^d sow, my chief and whole deligb;^ 
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Is from my firieDds away to fly. 

And keep, alone, my wearied sprite. 
Thy fiure divine and my desire. 
From flesh hath me transform'd to fire* 

O Nature ! thou diat first did frame 

My lady's hair of purest gold ; 
Her fiice of chrystal to the same ; 

Her lips of precious rubies mould ; 
Her neck of alabaster white 
Surmounting &r each other wight ; 

Why didst thou not, that time, devise, 
Why didst thou not foresee before* 

The mischief that thereof doth rise. 
And grief on grief doth heap with storey 

To make her heart of wax alone, 

And not of flint, and marble stone. 

O lady ! shew thy favour yet ! 

Let not thy servant die for thee ; 
Where Rigour rulM let Mercy sit : 

Let Pity conquer Cruelty ! 
Let not Disdain, a fiend of hell, 
Possess thje place where Grace should dwe|l« 
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GEORGE GASCOIGNE 

Was educated at both unirenities ; studied at Gray*s Inn ; 
quitted the law for the army; served In the war in the 
Low Countries, and died iu 1578* If Wood*s account 
be accurate, bis birth may perhaps be placed about the 
year 1540 : but as he mentions his *' crooked a^ and 
** hoary hairs,*' I suspect that he was bom much oairlier. 

" Among the lesser late poets,.*' says Edmund Beaton, in his 
Hypercritica, ** George Gascoigne*s works may be en^ 
duredJ'* Puttenham praises him for ** a good metre and 
** a plentiful vein ;" and Nash saj-s of him, that << he 
** first beat the path to that perfection which our best 
poets have aspired to since his departure.'* He is men* 
tinned with praise by the editor of the Reliqiies of An- 
cient Poetry ; and Mr Warton is of opinioa'that he 
** Jias much exceeded all the po^ of his age in smooth- 
*' ness and harmony of yersification." 

His ** Jocasta," in which he was assisted by Francis Ky]»- 
welmarsh. Is a very respectable performance : his ^ Sup- 
poses,*' a comedy translated from the Suppositi of Ari- 
oeto, is distinguished by uncommon ease and elegance of 
dialogue ; but in bb smaller poems he is certainly too dif- 
fuse, and full of conceit. 

There are three collected editions of hte works, in 1579, 
1575, and 1587, Ato, all of which are rare^ and seldom 
found complete. 
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A strange Passion of a Lover. 



X LAUGH sometimes with little lust; 

So jest I oft, and feel no j6y ; 
Mine ease is builded all on trust. 

And jet mistrust breeds mine annoy. 
I live and lack, I lack and have, 
I haare and miss the thing I erave* 



Tben like the h|rk^ that past the night 
In heavy sleep with cares opprest/ 

Yet, when she spies the pleasant Jight, 
She sends sweet notes from out her breast 

So sing I now, because I think 

How joys approach when sorrows shrink. 

And as fair Philomene again 

Can watch and sing when other sleepy 
And taketh pleasure in her pain. 

To 'wray the wo that makes her weep^ 
So sing I nowy for to bewray 
The loathsome life I lead alway* 
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The which to thee, dear wench, I write. 
That know'st my mirth, but not my moan ; 

I pray God grant thee deep delight, 
To live in joys when I am gone. 

I cannot live ; it will not be ; 

I die to think to part from thee* 



The Ltdlaby of a Loter» 

Sing lullaby, as lovers do. 

Wherewith they bring their babes to rest ; 
And lullaby can I sing too. 

As womanly as can the best* 
With lullaby they still the child ; 
And, if I be not much beguiPd, 
Full many wanton babes have I, 
Which must be still'd with lullaby. 

Furst lullaby my youthful years ! 

It is now time to go to bed : 
For, crooked age and hoary hairs 

Have won the haven within my headr 
With lullaby then youth be still, 
\yith lullaby content thy will ; 
Since courage quails, and comes behind^ 
Go sleep, and so beguile thy mind I 
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Next, lullaby my gazing eyes. 
Which wonted were to glance apace ; 

For every glass may now suffice 
To shew the furrows in my face. 

With lullaby then wink a while ; 

With lullaby your looks beguile ; 

Let no fair face, nor beauty bright. 

Entice you eft with vain delight. 

And lullaby, my wanton will ! 

Let reason's rule now reign thy thought. 
Since all too late I find by skill 

How dear I have thy fancies bought ; 
With lullaby now take thine ease. 
With lullaby thy doubts appease ; 
For, trust to this, if thou be still. 
My body shall obey thy will. 



Thus lullaby my youth, mine eyes. 

My will, my ware, and all that was I 
I can no mo delajrs devise ; 

But, welcome pain, let pleasure pa^s* 
With lulhdby now take your leave. 
With lullaby your dreams deceive. 
And, when you rise with waking eye, 
Jlemember then this ' lullaby. 

« Ed. 157«, " Gascoigoe'i." 
TOL. 11. N 
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THE DOLE OF DISDAIN. 

Written hy a Laoer disdainfvUy rejected^ contrary 

tojbrmer Promise. 

I MUST alledge, and thou canst tell 
How faithfully I vow'd to serve : 

And how thou seem'dst to like me well ; 
And how thou saidst I did deserve 

To be thy lord, thy knight, thy king. 

And how much more I list not sing. 

And canst thou now, thou cruel one. 
Condemn desert to deep despair ? 

Is all thy promise past and gone I 
Is faith so fled into the ahr I 

If that be so, what rests for me. 

But thus, in song, to say to thee ? 

If Cresside's name were not so known. 
And written wide on every wall ; 

If bruit of pride were not so blown 
Upon Angelica withall ; 

For hault disdain thou mightst be she. 

Or Cresside for inconstancy. 
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And, in reward of thy desert, 
I hope at last to see thee paid 

With deep repentance for thy part. 
Which thou hast now so lewdly pkty'd $ 

Medoro, he must be thy make. 

Since thou Orlando dost forsake. 

• # * * % « 
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GEORGE TURBERVELLE, 

Ooe of the most celebrated sonneteers in this sonnet-makiDs; 
age, was born, probably abont' IMO. Being of a respect- 
able family, and baying acquired aH early reputation for 
talents, he was employed as secretary by Randolph, da- 
ring his mission to Russia. Here be wrote to his friends 
some very amusing poetical epistles^ descriptive of the 
manners and customs of that country. They are to be 
found in Hakeluyt's Yojrages, vol. I. p. 384, Sec. On 
his return he published a volume of " Epitapbes, Epi- 
*' grams. Songs, and Sonets, 1567 ;" and in 1576, another 
of ** Tragical Tales." He also composed a translation of 
Ovid*s Epistles, 1567, and of Mantuan's Eel ogues, 1567, 
all of which were printed in duodecimo. 



The Lffoer confesseth himself to be in L(yoe^ Sfc» 

Xf banish'd sleep, and watchful care. 

If mind afiright with dreadful dreams. 
If torments rife, and pleasure rare. 

If face besmeared with often i^treams. 
If change of cheer from joy to smart. 

If altered hue from pale to red, 
If faltering tongue with trembling heart, 

If sobbing sighs with fury fed, 
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If flodden hope by fear oppressed. 

If fear by hope suppressed agam. 
Be proofs, that love within the breast 

Hath bound the heart with fancy's chain 

****** 

T^en I, of force, no longer may 
la covert keep my piercing flame, 

Which ever doth itself bewray. 
But peld myself to fancy's frame. 



The Laoer msheth to be conjoined andjast linked 
imih his Lady 9 never to sunder. 

1 ESAD how Salmacis, sometime, with sight 
On sudden lov'd Cyllenus' son, and sought 

Fonhwidi, with all her power, and forced might 
To bring to pass her dose-conceived thought : 

Whom as by hap she saw in open mead. 

She sued unto, in hope to have been sped. 

With sugared words she woo'd and spar'd no speech, 
But boarded him with many a pleasant tale ; 

Requesting him, of ruth, to be her leech, ' 
For whom she had abid such bitter bale : 

' Physician. 
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But he, replete with pride and scornful cheer, 
Difldain'd her earnest suit and songs to hear. 

Away she went ; a woful, wretched wight. 
And shrouded her, not far from thence; a4^>ace ; 

When that at length the stripling saw in si^t 
No creature there, but all were out of place. 

He shifts his robes, and to the river ran, 

And there to bathe him bare the boy began. 

The nymph in hope as then to have attained 
Her long-desired love, retired to flood. 

And in her arms the naked nqory ' strain'd. 
Whereat the boy began to strive a^good; * 

But struggling nought availed in that plight, 

For why ? the nymph surpassed the boy in mi^ht. 

<^ O gods,'' quoth tho ^ the girl, ^* this gift I crave, 
<< This boy and I may oever part again ! 

«< But so our corpses may conjoined have, 
** As one we may appear ; not bodies twain.'* 

The gods agreed ; the water so it wrought. 

As both were one ; thyself would so have thought. 



' A boy, probably from ncuriaivn, F^* 
^ In earnest, 
? Thcp. 
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As from a tree we sundry times espy 

A fvoissell ' grow by nature's subtle might, 

Andy being two, for-cause they grow so nigh. 
For one are ta'en, and so appear in sight : 

So was the nymph and noory joined y-^fere^ * 

As two no more, but one self thing they were* 

O ! where is now become that blessed lake 
Wherein those two did bathe to both their joy I 

How might we do, or such provision make. 
To have the hap as had the maiden-boy I 

To alter form and shape of either kind, 

^d yet in proof of both a share to find I 

Then should our limbs with lovely link be tied. 
And hearts of hate no taste sustain at all : 

But both, for aye, in perfect league abide. 
And each to other live as friendly thrall : 

That th' one might feel the pangs the other had. 

And partner be of aught that made him glad. 



I would not strive, I would not stir a whit, 
(As did Cyllenus' son, that stately wight), 

' Double fruit. « Together, 
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Butf well content to be hermaphroditey 

Would cling as close to thee as e'er I mi^it 
And Uuigh to think mj hap so good to be. 
As in such sort fast to be link'd with thee. 



The assured Promise of a constant Laoer. 

When Fhcenix shaD have many makes^ ' 

And fishes shun the silver lakes ; 

When wolves and lambs y^ere shall play. 

And Phoebus cease to shine by day; 

When grass on marble stone shall grow. 

And every man embrace his'fije ; 

When moles shall leave to dig the ground, • 

And hares accord with hateful hound ; 

When Pan shall pass Apollo's skill. 
And fools of fancies have their fill ; 
When hawks shall dread the silly fiiwl. 
And men esteem the nightish owl ; 
When pearl shall be of little price. 
And golden Virtue friend to Vice ; 
When Fortune hath no change in store. 
Then will Yfalse^ and not before. 
'Till all these monsters come to pass, 
I am Timetes^ as I was. 

' Mates. 
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My love, as long as life shall last, 
'Sot^forcing any fortune's blast ; 
No threat, nor thraldom shaU prevail 
To cause my fiuth one jot to fail ; 
But» as I was, so will I be, 
A lover, and a friend to thee. 
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SIR EDWARD DYER, 

A poet whole lot has been rmtber lugalar. His name i» 
genenllj coapled with that of Sir Philip SIdoey, and of 
the most fashionable writen of the age; and yet Bdtoo, 
who was almost a contemporary critic, profenes ** not to 
** iiave seen mach of hb poetry." Thoogh a knight, in s 
reign when knighthood was nobility , the tinw of his birth 
isnnknown. Wood intimates that he received some of his 
academical edacation at Baliol College, Oxford. UaTiog 
the character of a well-bred man, he was taken into the 
service of the court. Qaeen Elizabeth employed him in 
sereral embassies, and conferred on him the Chancellor- 
ship of the Garter. He died in the reign of King James. 

The letters M. D. in the Paradise of Dainty Devices are 
presumed (says Mr Ritson In his Bibliographia), to de- 
note this Master Dyer. Of sis pieces, preserved in Eng- 
land's Helicon, only half of one appeared worth transcrw 
bing, as a specimen of his style. 



To PhiUis thejair Shepherdess. 

^fjLY Phillis Iiath the morning sun 
At first to look upon her ; 

And Phillis hath morn-waking birds. 
If er risings still to honour. 
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My Phillis hath prime-feather'd flowers, 
That smile when she treads on them ; 

And Phillis hath a gallant flock. 
That leaps since she doth own them. 

But Phillis hath too hard a heart ; 

Alas, that she should have it ! 
It yields no mercy to desert, 

Nor grace to those that crave it. 

Signed S. E. D, 
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JOHN STILL 

Was born at Grantham in Luicolmhire, about IMS, and 
educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, where be pro- 
ceeded M. A. and I>. D. After passing though several 
gradations io the church, and haviog been succenively 
master of ^t John's and Trinity Colleges, and Yice-chan* 
cellor of Cambridge, he attained the mitre €»f Bath and 
Wells, after the demise of Bishop Godwin, and died in 
1607. Sir John Harington speaks of him with glowing 
commendation, in his brief State of the Church." 

He te believed to have written the earliest £nglish drama 
that e;zhibited any approaches to regular comedy. This 
drama> entitled *' Gammer Gurton's >eedle,'* was acted 
in 1566, though not pribted till 1575. It contains the fol- 
lowing chanson cL 6otre, which has had the honour to oc- 
cupy a page in Warton's poetic history, from its vein of 
ease and humour. 



A SONG. 

1 CANNOT eat but little meat. 

My stomach is not good ; 
But sure, I think that I can drink 

With him that wears a hood. 
Tho' I go bare, take ye no care, 

I am nothing a cold, 
I stuff my skin so full within 

Of jolly good ale and old. 
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f 

Back and side go bare, go bare. 

Both foot and hand go cold ; 
Biit» beUjy Grod send thee good ale enooght 

Whether it be new or old. 

I have no roast but a nutF>brown toast^ 

And a crab laid in the fire ; 
A little bread shall do me stead. 

Much bread I not desire. 
No frost, no snow,, no wind, I trow 

Can hurt me if I wold* 
I am so wrapt, and thoroughly lapt 

Of jolly good ale and old. 
Back and side go bare, &c. 

And Tib, my wife, that as her life 

Loveth well good ale to seek. 
Full oil drinks she, till ye may see 

The tears run down her cheek : 
Then doth she troul to me the bowl. 

Even as a maltworm should. 
And saith, *^ Sweetheart^ I took my part 

** Of this jolly good ale and old.** 
Back Hhd side go bare« &c. 

Now let them drink till they nod and wink. 
Even as good fellows should do ; 



J 
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They shall not miss to have the bliss 

.Good ale doth bring men to ; 
And all poor souls that have scoured bowlsi 

Or have them lustily troul'd^ 
God save the lives of tiiem and their whres^ 

Whether they be young or old. 
Back and side go bare, &c. 
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ROBERT GREEN 

Was boro, perhaps, about 1550, and died in 1592. He is 
said to have been equally famous for his wit and profli- 
gacy $ and his life forms a melancholy epocha in the his- 
tory of our literature, if it be true, as the well-informed 
authors of the Biographia Dramatica have asserted, that 
he was the first English poet who wrote for bread. Not 
less than 35 different pamphlets, in most of which are in* 
terspersed small pieces of poetry, are ascribed to Green; 
and he was the undoubted author of five plays. The best 
account of his life was compiled by the late Mr Steevens, 
from the MS. notes of Oldys; and is to be found in Ber^ 
kcnhoufb '* Biographia Literaria.*' 



SONG< 
[From his " Farewell to Folly," 1617.^ 

OwEET sire the thoughts that savour of content ; 

The quiet mind is richer than a crown : 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent ; 

The poor estate scorns Fortune's angry frown. 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such 

bliss^ 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oh do coiss* 
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The homely house that harbours quiet rest. 
The cottage that a^brds no pride nor care. 

The mean, that 'grees with country music best^ 
The sweet consort of mirth and music's fare. 

Obscured life sets down a type of bliss; 

A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 



Melicertus* Descriptum of his Mistress* 
[From his « Arcadia," 1589, and 1610.] 

Tune on my pipe the praises of my love, 
And» midst thy oaten harmony, recount 
How fair she is that makes thy music mount. 

And every string of thy heart's harp to move. 

Shall I compare her form unto the sphere 
Whence sun-bright Venus vaunts her silver 

shine ? 
Ah, more than that, by just compare, is thine^ 

Whose chrystal looks the cloudy heavens do clear. 

How oft have I descending Titan seen 
His burning locks couch in the sea-queen's lap; 
And beauteous Thetis his red body wrap 

In watry robes, as he her lord h^d been I 
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'Whep as my n3nnphy impatient of the night, 
Bade bright Atreus with his train give place. 
Whiles she led forth the day with her fair &ce» 

And lent each star a more than Delian light. 

Not Jove, or Nature (should they both agree 
To make a woman of the firmament 
Of his mix'd purity) could not invent 

A sky-bom form so beautiful as she^ 



Hie penitent Palmer* s Ode, 

[From'' Francesco's Fortunes," or the second part of 
Greene's " Never too late,'* 1590, 4toJ 

Whilom, in the winter^s rage, 
A Palmer old and full of age, 
Sat, and thought upon his youth. 
With eyes* tears, and heart's ruth, 
Being all with cares y-blent. 
When he thought on years mispent ; 
When his follies came to mind, 
H6w fond love had made him blind. 
And wrapp'd him in a field of woes, 
•Shadowed with pleasure's shows ; 
Then he sigh'd^ and said, '' Alas, 
<* Man is sin^ and flesh is grass* 
^ roL. II. N 
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** I tboaght my nurtreaB* hain weie goU^ 
*' And in their locks my heart I fidd ; 
^ Her amber tresses were the sight 
** That wrapped me in Tain dd%ht; 
<< Her ivory front, ber pretty chin, 
** Were stales that drew me on to sin. 

** Her face was fiur, her breath was sweet, 

** All her looks for lore was meet : 

** But love is folly : this I know : 

*^ And beauty fadeth like to snow. 

** O why should man delight in prid^ 

** Whose blossom like a dew doth glide ? 

** When these supposes touch'd my thought;! 

** That world was vain, and beauty nought, 

** I 'gan sigh, and say, ala^ 

** Man is sin, and flash is grass !** 



SONNET. 
[From Greene's " Orpbarion," 1899, 4to.] 

CCPiD abroad Was 'lated in the night, 
His wings were wet with ranging in the rain: 

Harbour he sought : to me he took his flight, 
To dry his plumes : I heard the boy complain ; 

I op'd the door, and granted his desire ; 

I rose myself, and made the wag a fire. 



Looking more narrow, by the fire's flame 
I spied his quirer hanging by his back; 

Doubting the boy might my misfortune firame^ 
I would have gone, for fear of fiurther wnckf 

But what I drad did me poor wretch betide : 

For forth he drew an arrow from his side. 

He pierc'd the quick, and I began to start; 

A pleasing wound* but that it was too high ; 
His shaft procured a sharp, yet sugar'd smart ; 

Away he flew : for why, his wings were dry : 
But left the arrow sticking in my breast. 
That sore I griev'd, I welcomed such a guest» 



PhUomdaU Ode that she sung in her Arbour. 
[From the *< Lady Fitzwater's Nishtiosale,** 1615.] 

Sitting by a river's side, 
Where a silent stream did glide. 
Muse I did of many things 
That the mind in quiet brings* ' 
I 'gan think how some men deem 
Grold their Gk>d : and some esteem 
Honour is the chief coiitent 
That to men in life is lenU 
And some others do contend. 
Quiet none like to a firiend. 
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Others hold, there is no wealth 
Compared to a perfect health. 
Some man's mind in quiet stands 

.When he is lord of many lands. 
But I did sighy and said, all this 
Was but a shade of perfect bliss : - 
And in my thoughts I did approve 
Nought so sweet a» is true love. 
Love 'twixt lovers passeth these. 
When mouth kisseth, and heart 'grees : 
With arms folded, and lips meeting. 
Each soul another sweetly greeting ! 
For by the breath the soul fleeteth, 
And soul with soul in kissing meeteth. 
If love be so sweet a thing 

, That such happy bliss doth bring, 
Happy is love's sugar'd- thrall ; 
But unhappy maidens all, 
Who esteem your virgin's blisses> 
Sweeteir than a wife's sweet kisses. 
No such quiet to the mind 
As true love, with kisses kind. 
But, if a kiss prove unchaste. 
Then is true love quite disgrac'd. 
Though love be sweet, learn this of me. 
No love sweet but honesty ! 
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Doron^s Description ofSamela. 

[From Greene's " Arcadia," 1610, 4to. ; abo iji " EoglaDd's 

Helicon.*] 

Like to Diana in her summer-weed. 

Girt with a crimson robe of brightest die. 
Goes fair Samela; 
Whiter than be the flocks that straggling feed. 
When, washed by Arethusa, faint they lie. 
Is fair Samela. 

As £ur Aurora in her morning gray, 
Deck'd with the rUddy glister of her love, 
Is fair Samela ; 

Like lovely Thetis on a calmed day. 

When as her brightness Neptune's fencies move, 

Shines fair Samela. 

« 

Her tresses gold, her eyes like glassy streams, 
Her teeth are pearl, the breasts are ivory 
Of fair Samela ; 
Her cheeks like rose and lily yield forth gleams. 
Her brows' bright arches firam'd of ebony ; ' 
Thus fair Samela 
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PiMiedi fiur Venus in her bravest * hue, 
And Juno in the shew of majesty ; 
For she's Samela ; 
Pdlas in wit : all three, if you well view 
For beauty, wit, and matchless digni^» 
Yield to Samela. 

" Eos. Hdicon, << brightest" 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL, 

An Eogliih Jesuit, was bora in I5IK), and executed at Ty- 
bora in 1695. ^Hu poems« all of which are on moral or 
rdigioM 8aloect8,are far from deserving the neglect which 
they have experienced. It is remarkable, that the few 
copies of hb works which are now known to exist, are 
the remnant of at least twenty-four different editions^ of 
which ele?en were printed between 1593 and 1600. The 
bflit account of this writer is to be found in the Gentle- 
!*■ ii«gptyin^ for November, 1798. 



Times go by Turn*. 



T 



HB lopped tree in time may grow agaio, 
Mo6t naked plants renew both fruit and flower ; 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 

The driest soil suck in some moistening show^ : 
Time goes by turns, and chances change by course, 
FVom foul to fidr, from better hap to worse. 

The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow ; 

She draws her &vours to the lowest ebb : 
Her tides have equal times to come and go ; 

Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web : 
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No joy so great but runneth to an end. 
No hap 60 hard but may in fine amend. 

Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring. 
Not endless night, yet not eternal day : 

The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 

Tlius, with succeeding turns, God tempereth all. 
That man may hope to rise^ yet fear to &1L 

A chance may win that by mischance was lost ; 

That net that holds no great, takes little fish ; 
In some things all, in all things none are cross'd ; 

Few all they need^ but none have all they wish. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall ; 
Who least, hath some ; who most, hath never all* 



Scorn not the least. 



Where words are weak, and foes encomitering 
strong. 

Where mightier do assault than do defend. 
The feebler part puts up enforced wrong, 

And silent sees that speech could not amend. 
Yet, higher powers must think, though they repine* 

^jVhen sun is set, the little stars will shine. 

f t # * # f ■ 
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Hie merlin cannot ever soar on high, 

Nor greedy grey-hound still pursue the chase : 
The tender lark will find a time to fly, 
^ And fearful hare to run a quiet race : 
He that high growth on cedars did bestow 
Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 

In Haman's pomp poor Mardocheus wept. 
Yet God did turn his fate upon his foe : 

The Lazar pin'd, while Dives' feast was kept, 
Yet he to heaven, to hell did Dives go. 

We ti^Eunple grass and prize the flowers of May, 

yet grass is green when flowers do fade away. 



Upon the Image of Death.* 
[ From the « Mceoniae/* 1505. 4to.] 

Before my face the picture hangs 

That daily should put me in mind 
Of those cold qualms ' and bitter pangs 
That shortly I am like to find : 
But yet alas ! full little I 
Do think hereon that I must die. 

* This is i^so to be found in the Microbiblion of Simoi) 
pastel, 1629, 
' * So printed in Wastell.— In Southwell, ** namei." 
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I often look upon a face 

Most ugly, grisly, bare, and thin ; 
I often view the hollow place 
Where eyes and nose have sometimes been ; 
I see the boots, across that lie. 
Yet little think, that I must die. 

I read the label underneath, 

That telleth me whereto I must ; 
I see the sentence eke, that saith 
** Remember, man, that thou art dust.'* 
But yet, alas, but seldom I 
Do think indeed, that I must die! 

Continually at my bed's head 

An hearse doth hang, which doth me teU 
That I, ere morning, may be dead. 
Though now I feel mjrself full well : 
But yet, alas, for all this, I 
Have little mind that I must die ! 

The gown which I do use to wear, 

The knife, wherewith I cut my meat, 
And eke that old and ancient chair 
Which i& my only usual seat. 
All these do tell me I must die. 
And yet my life amend not I ! 
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My ancestors are tuni'd to day. 

And many of my mates are gone ; 
My youngers daily drop away ; — 
And can I think to 'scape alone ? 
N09 no, I know that I ' must die. 
And yet my life amend not I i 

Not Solomon, for all his wit. 

Nor Sampson, though he were so strong. 
No king, nor ever person yet 
Could 'scape, but death laid him along ! 
Wherrfore I know that I must die. 
And yet my life amend not I ! 

Though all the east did quake to hear 

Of Alexander's dreadful name. 
And all the west did likewise fear 
To bear of Julius Caesar's fame. 
Yet both by death in dust now He; 
Who then can 'scape, but he must die i 

If none can 'scape Death's dreadful dart. 

If rich and poor his beck obey, 
If strong, if wise, if all do smart. 
Then I to 'scape shall have no way. 
O grant me grace, O God, that I 
My life may mend, sith I must die ! 

» WasteU, •• a/V' 
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A Vale of Tears. 

[From the same.] 

A VALE there is, enwrapt with dreadful shades. 
Which thick of mourning pines shrouds firom 
the sun. 
Where hanging cli£& yield short and dumpish 
glades, 
And snowy floods with broken streams do run : 

Where eye-room is from rock to cloudy slsy. 
From thence to dales which stormy ruins shroud, 

Then, to the crushed water's frothy fiy, 
Which tumbleth from the tops where snow is 

Where ears of other sound can have no choice. 
But various blustering of the stubborn wind. 

In trees, in caves, in straits, with diverse noise. 
Which now doth hiss, now howl, now roar by 
kind : 

Where waters wrestle with encountering stones. 
That break their streams, and turn them^into 
foam* 
The hollow clouds, full fraught with thundering 
groans, 
With hideous thumps disch^ge their pregnant 
womb. 
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And in the horror of this fearfiil quire 
. -Qonsi^ts the music of this doleful place : 
All pleasant birds their tunes from thence retire, 
Where none but heavy notes have any grace. 

Resort there is of none but pilgrim wights. 

That piEUBS with trembling foot and panting heart, 

yVkh terror cast in cold and shuddering frights, 
Apd all the place to terror fram'd by art. 

Y^t Nature's work it is, of Art untouched ; 

So strait indeed, so vast unto the eye. 
With such disorder'd order strangely couch'd^ 

And so with pleasing horror low and high. 

That who it views^ must needs remain aghast 
Much at the work ; more at the maker's might ; 

And muse how Nature such a plot could cast, 
Where nothing seemed wrong, yet nothing right* 

A place for mated minds, and only bower. 

Where every thing doth sooth a dumpish mood : 

Earth Ues forlorn ; the cloudy sky doth lour : 
The wind here weeps, here sighs, here cries aloud. 

The struggling flood between the marble groans; 
Then, rdaring, beats upon the , craggy side^; 
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A little ofFy amidst the pebble stones. 
With bubbling streams a purling noise it glides. 

The pines, thick set, high grown, and ever green. 
Still clothe the place with shade and mourning 
veil: 

Here gaping cli£&, there moss-grown plain. is seen: 
Herehope doth spring, and there again doth quaiL 

Huge massy stones, that hang by ticlde stay. 
Still threaten foul, and seem to hang in fear : 

Some withered trees, ashamed of their decay. 
Beset with green, and forc'd grey coats to wear. 

Here chrystal springs, crept out of secret vein. 
Straight find some envious hole that hides their 

grwn; 
Here seared tufts lament the wants of grace^ 
There thunder-wrack gives terror to the place< 

All pangs and heavy passions here may find 
A thousand motives suitly to their grieft. 

To feed the sorrows of their troubled mind. 
And chase away dame Pleasure's vain relieA. 

To plaining thoughts the vale a rest may be, 
^ To which firom worldly toys they may retire^ 
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Where sorrow i^rings from water, stone, and tree. 
Where every thing with mourners doth conspire. 

Sit here my soul ! mourn [streams' of] tears afloat. 
Here all thy sinful foils alone recount ; 

Of solemn tunes make thou the dolefulPst note. 
That to thy ditties dolour may amount. 

When echo doth repeat thy painful cries. 
Think that the very stones thy sins bewray,-«- 

And now accuse thee with their sad replies 
As heaven and earth shall in the latter day. 

Let former faults be fuel of the fire. 
For grief the limbeck of thy heart to still. 

Thy pensive thoughts and dumps of thy desu^. 
And vigour tears up to thy eyes at wUL 

Let tears to tunes and pains to plamts be prest, 
And let thid be the burden to thy song ; — 

** Come deep remorse ! possess my sinful breast ! 
Delights adieu ! I harbour'd you too long i" 

' Edit. lese. 
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HUMFREY GIFFORD, 

Of vvbom I know oo more than that he was author of *' A 
** Posie of Gilloflowers, eche differing from other in co- 
** lour and odour, yet allsweete," London 1580, 4to, b. L 
Imprinted for J. Perin. This very scarce volume con- 
tains prose translations from the Italian and French, and 
' a collection of poems, devotional, moral, and narrative. 
Gifford wrote with great facility, as will appear from the 
following specimens* 



Something made of Nothings at a Gentlewoman^i 

Request. 

Y £ gladly would have me to make you some toy,* 
And yet wiU not tell me whereof I should write : 
The strangeness of this doth breed me annoy. 
And makes me to seek what things to endite. 

If I should write rashly what comes in my brain, 

. It might be such matter as likes you notbes 
And rather I would great sorrow sustain 
Than not to fulfil your lawful request. 

Two dangers most doubtful oppress me alike, 
^e am I resolved to which I might yield ; 



Wherefore, by perforce, I am forced to seek 
This stoddor device to serve for my shield. 

Since Qothing ye give me to busy my brain, 
No thing but your nothing of me can ye crave. 

Wh^refinre now receive your nothing again ; 
Of tiothipgi but nothing, what else would ye 
have? 



80K6. 

A woman'js fiM:e is full of wiles, 
H^r tears are like the crocadill : 

With outward cheer on thee she smiles. 
When in her heart she thinks thee ill. 

Her toQgue still cjiats of this and that. 
Than acpine leaf it wags more &st i 

And as she talks she knows not what. 
There issues many a truthless blast. 

Thou fir dost take thy inark amiss. 
If thoii think faith in them to find; 

The weather-cock more constant is. 
Which turns about with every wind* 
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I know some pqpper-noMd dame 
Will term me fod, and saucy jack. 

That dare their credit so de&me 
And lay such slanders on their bade : 

What, though on me they pour their spitef 
I may not use tlM^ poser's txaie, 

I cannot say the crow is white. 
But needs must call a spade a spade. 



A Dream. 



Laid in my quiet bed to rest. 

When sleep my senses all had drowned. 
Such dreams aro6e within my breast - 

As did with fear my mind oonfouad. 

Methought, I wandered in a wood 
Which was as dark as pit of hell; 

In midst whereof such waters stood. 
That where to pass I could not tell. 

The lion, tiger, wolf, and bear^ 

There thunder'd forth such hideous cries. 
As made huge echoes in the air, - 

And seemed almost to pierce the sikies. 
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LoDg.vex'd with care I there abode. 
And to get forth I wanted power : 

At every footstep that I trode 
I fear'd some beast would me devour. 

Abiding thus perplexed with pain. 
This case within myself I scannM ; 

That human help was all in vain. 
Unless the Lord with us do stand. 

Then, fidling flat upon my face. 
In humble sort to God I pray'd» 

That, in this dark and dreadful place. 
He would vouchsafe to be mine aid* 

• 

Arising then a wight with wings 
Of ancient years methinks I see : 

A burning torch in hand he brings, 
A^ thus began to speak to me : 

** That God, Whose aid thou didst implore 
*' Hath sent me hither for thy sake ! 

** Fluck up thy sprites, lament no more ! 
** With me thou must thy journey take.'* 

Against a huge and lofty hill 
With swiftest pace methinks we goj^ . 
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Where such a sound miae ettn did fiUt 
As moved my heart to bleed fer wo. 

■ 

Methougfat I heard a wofid wig^t 
In doleful sort pour forth great plaints» 

Whose cries did so my mind affirigh^ 
That e'en with fear each mend>er fiiints. 

<* Fie!'* quothmy guide/' what noteanslldi change? 

<• Pass on apace> with courage bold : 
^ Hereby doth stand a prison strange, 

^ Where wondrous things thou may^st behold.** 

Then came we to a fort of brassy 
Where, peering through great iron grates^ 

We saw a woman sit, alas, 
Which mthfotty bewailed her fttes. 

Her face was fin* more white than wtam^^ 
And on her head a crown she ttxirv, 

Beset with stones, tlMit glister'd so 
As hundred torches had been there* * 

Her song was *^ Wo ! and welaway I . 

<< What torments here do I sustain !'^ 
A new mishap did her dismay 

Which more and more inoreas'd her pain. 



An ugly creature, all in blacky 
Ran to her seat, and flang her down. 

Who rent her garments from her back. 
And qioil'd her of her predoos crown. 

Hus crown he placed upon his head ; 

And, leaving her in doleful case. 
With swiftest pace away he fled i 

And darkness came in all the [dace. 

But then to hear the woful moan 
And piteous groans that she forth sent. 

He had, no doubt, a heart of stone 
That could give ear and not lament. 

Then, quoth my guide, << Note well my talk> 
^ And thou shalt hear this dream dedar'd : 

** The wood, in which thou first didst walk 
** Unto the world may be compared. 

<< The roaring beasts plaitdy express 
^ The sundry snares in which we fidl : 

^ This gaol, is named Deep-distress, 
^ In which dame Virtue lies as thrall : 

*< She is the wight which here within 
** So dolefully doth howl and cry : 
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" Her foe is called Deadlj Sin, 
** That profier'd her this rillaiDy. 

** My name is Time, whom God hath sent 
" To warn thee of thy soul's decay : 

** In time, therefore, thy sins laments 
** Lest time from thee be ta'en away/' 

As soon as he these words had said. 
With swiftest pace away he flies ; 

And I hereat was so afraid, 
That drowsy sleep forsook mine eyes. 
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. SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 

fiorn at Hayes Farm in DeTonshire, ISSSy and beheaded in 

• Palace-yard, Westminster, 1618. 

This astonishing man, in whom almost every variety of ta- 
lent, and all the acquirements of science, were united 
with heroic courage, and the most ardent spirit of enter- 
prise* is classed by Puttenham amoug those poets " who 
'* haVe writ excellently well, if their doings could be 
** foofid out and made public." These doings, however, 
have not been collected ; and it must be confessed that 
the authority on which some of the following specimens 
are assigned to this author is not quite satisfactory. 

Isaac Walton has informed us, that the reply to Marlowe^s 
** Attsioaate Shepherd" was ** made by Sir Walter Ra- 
** klgh in his younger days :" and, as far as this poem is 
concerned, such testimony is certainly sufficient. But Mr 
Warton observes, that this '* Reply,'' which is found in 
^ England's Helicon," is there subscribed *' Ignoto, Ra- 
^' leighU cofotant signature ;** and this latter assertion is 
denied by another very able critic, who contends that this 
signature was affixed by the publisher, who meant to ex- 
press by it his own ignorance of the author's name. Mr 
Wartoiij however, had perhaps good reasons for his opi- 
nion, though he neglected to adduce them ; and it is to 
be observed, that in Mr Steevens*s copy of the first edition 
of the Helicon, the original signature was W, R, ; the 
iiecond subscription of Jgnoto (which has been followed 
in the subsequent editions) being, rather awkwardly,past- 
ed over it. That the fantastic denominations of Ignoto, 
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iBimerito, &c. were, like the devices of koii^ts errmnt, 
inyiolably preserved to the original occqpant, is eztrene- 
]y doubtfol ; b«t it seems scarcely worth while to reject 
even this slight designation of property^ in cases where no 
other claim b brooght forward. 



S 



The Shepherd to ike Fhwers. 
[ From << England's Helicon.'*] 

i^wssT violets. Love's Paradise, that i^read 
Your gracious odours, whidi you couched bear 

Within your paly ^ces. 
Upon the gentle wing of some calm4ireathing wind. 

That plays amidst the plain ! 

If, by the favour of propitious stars you gain ~ 
Such grace, as in my lady's bosom place you find. 

Be proud to touch those places : 
And when her warmth your moisture forth doth 
wear. 

Whereby her dainty parts are sweetly &df 
You, honours of the flowery meads, I pray. 

You pretty daughters of the Earth and Sun, 
With mild and seemly breathing straight display 
My bitter sigh^ that have my heart undone !•«- 

[Signed Igfoio»Ji 
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A Defiance to Disdainful Love* 
£Froai the same Collection,] 

Now have I leam'd with much ado^ at last^ 

By true disdain to kill Desire ; 
This was the mark at which I shot so fist; 

Unto this height I did aspire. 
Kroud Love, now do thy worst ! and spare not ; - 
For thee^ and all thy shafts, I care not ! 

What hast thou left wherewith to move my mind ? 

What life to quicken dead Desire ? 
I count thy words and oaths as light as wind, 

I feel no heat in all thy fire. 
Gro ! change thy bow, and get a stronger : 
Go ! break thy sha&Sf and buy thee longer I 

In vain thou bait'st thy hooks with beauty's blaze. 

In vain thy wanton eyes allure : 
These are but toys for them that love to gaze : 

I know what harm thy looks procure. 
Some strange conceit must be devised. 
Or, thou and alt thy arts despised. 
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An Heroical Poem. 
[From the same Collection.] 

Mt wanton Muse, that whilom U8*d to sing 
Fair Beauty's praise^ and Venus' sweet delight^ 

Of .late had changed the tenor of her string 
To higher tunes than serve for Cupid's fight : 

Shrill trumpets' sound, sharp swords, and lances 
strong. 

War, blood, and death, were matter of my song^ 

The god of Love by chance had heard thereof. 
That I was prov'd a rebel to his crown. 

** Fit words for war !" quoth he in angry scoff, 
** A likely man to write of Mars's frown! 

^* Well are they sped, whose praises he shall write> 

*< Whose wanton pen can nought but love indite !" « 

• 

This said, he whisk'd his party-colour'd wings. 
And down to earth he comes, more swift than 
thought : 
Then to my heart in angry haste he flings. 
To see what change these news of war had 
wrought. 
He pries, he looks, he ransacks every vein. 
Yet finds he nought, save love, and lover'a pain. 
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Then I, that now perceived his needless feai^ 
With heavy smile began to plead my cause. 

•* In vain,'* quoth I, ** this endless grief I bear, 
** In vain I strive to keep thy grievous laws, 

*< If after prop^ so often trusty found, 

** Unjust suspect condemn me as unsound«-^ 

• * # . # # * 

** My MusCi-indeed, Co war inclines her mind ; 

** The fiimous acts of worthy Brute to write ; 
** To whom the gods this island's rule assigned, 

** Which long he sought by seas, through Nep« 
tune's spite. 
** With such conceits my busy head doth swell, 
** But in my heart nought else but love can dwell. 

** And in this war thy part is not the least : 
^ Here shall my muse Brute's noble love declare ; 

^ Here shalt thou see thy double love increased 
** Of &ire8t twins that ever lady bare. 

** Let Mars triihnph in armour shining bright^ 

** His conquer'd arms shall be thy triumph's Ught. 

<< As he the world, so thou shalt him subdue; 

** And I thy glory through the world will ring ; 
** So, by' my pains, thou wilt consent to rue, 

** Andkill despair." With that he whisk'd his wing, 

' for? 
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And bid me write, and promised wished rest; 
But) sore I fear, fidse hope will be the beat. 



The Nymph*s Reply to the [pomonoto] ShqfkereL 

[From the same CollectioiL} 

If all the world and love were 3roiing, 
And truth in every shej^erd's tongue. 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

Time drives the flocks firom field to fdd. 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh.dmdb. 
The rest complain of cares to come* 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 
A honey tongue— a heart of gall. 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrpw's fidL 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses^ 

Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies^ 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten^ 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

12 
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Thy belt of straw and ivy buds. 
Thy coral clasps and amber stads; 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love* 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 
Then these delights my mind might move 
To live will! thee and be thy love. 

[Signed Ignoio.} 



The ShepherePs Description of Love. 
[From the same Collection.] 

MeUbceus* Shepherd, what's love i I pray thee, 
tell? 

Fauitus. It is that fountam, and that well. 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell : 
It is, perluq[MB» that sauncmg bell 
That tolls all in to heaven or hel! ; 
And this is love, as I heard teU. 

MeL Yet what is love ? I prithee say ! 
Tawtm It is a work on holiday: 
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It is December matched with May^ 
When lusty bloods, in fresh array^ 
Hear, ten months afler, of the play ;— • 
And this is love, as I hear say* 

Md. Yet, what is love ? good shepherdf taine ! 

Faust. It is a sunshine mix'd with rain; 
It is a tooth-ach, or like pain; 
It is a game where none doth gajn. 
The lass saith. No, and would full fidn !— 
And this is love, as I hear saine. 

Mel. Yet, shepherd, what is love, I pray? 

Faust. It is a yea, it is a nay, 
A pretty kind of sporting fray ; 
It is a thing will soon away ; 
Then, nymphs, take 'vantage while ye may !— 
And this is love, as I hear say* 

Mel. Yet, what is love ? good shepherd, show ! 

Faust. A thing that creeps, it cannot go, 
A prize that passeth to and fro, 
A thing for one, a thing for tnoe ; 
And he that proves shall find it so ; 
And, shepherd, this is love I trow^ 
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The Silent Laoer. 



Passions are liken'd best to floods and streams ; 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb : 
Sot when affections yield discourse, it seems 

The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
They that are rich in words must needs discover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover. 

Wrong not, sweet mistress of my heart. 

The merit of true passion, 
With thinking that he feels no smart 
Who sues for no compassion. 

Since if my plaints were not t' approve 

The conquest of thy beauty. 
It Comes not from defect of love. 
But fear t' exceed my duty. 

For, knowing that I sue to serve 

A saint (^such perfection 
As all desire, but none deserve 

A place in her affection ; 

I rather choose to want relief> 
Than venture the revealmg : 
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Where glory recommends tbe grie^ 
Despair disdains the healing. 

Silence in Iotc betrays more wo 
Than words though ne'er so wit^ ; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know. 
May challenge douUe pity* 

Then wrong not, dearest to my hearty 
My love for secret passion ; 

He smarteth most who hides his smartt 
And sues for no compassion. 



Verses^fimnd in his Bible* 

E'en such is time ; vdiich takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have ! 

And pays us nought but age and dust. 
Which, in the dark and silent grave. 

When we have wandePd all our wayir 

Shuts up the story of our days* 

And from which grave, and earth, and dust. 

The Lord shall raise me up, I trust 
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[^Imitation ofMarlotv.^ 

[In " £iiglaiKl*8 Helicon** it succeeds the copy printed in 
p. 882 of this yol. and is entitled ** Another of the same 
** patnre made since.**] 

Come live with me and be my dear. 
And we will revel all the year. 
In plains and groves, on hills and dales. 
Where fragrant air breeds sweetest gales. 

Thefre shall you have the heauteous pine. 
The cedar and the spreading vine. 
And all the woods to be a screen, 
Lest Phoebos kiss my summer's queen. 

The seat for your disport shall be 
Over some river, in a tree. 
Where silver sands and pebbles sing- 
Eternal ditties with the spring. 

There shall you see the nymphs at play, 
And how the Satyrs spend the day ; 
The fishes gliding on the sands, 
Offisring their bellies to your hands. ' 

The birds with heavenly*tuned throats. 
Possess wood's echoes with sweet notes ; . 

VOL. II* p 
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Which to. your senses will impart 
A music to inflame the heart. 

Upon the bare and leafless oak. 
The ring-doYe's wooings will provoke 
A colder blood than you possess 
To play with me and do no less. 

In bowers of laurel trimly dight. 
We will outwear the silent night. 
While Flora busy is to spread 
Her richest treasure on our bed. 

Ten thousand glow*worm8 shall attend. 
And all their sparkling lights shall spend. 
All to adorn and beautify 
Your lodging with most majesty. 

Then in mine arms will I enclose 
Lil3r's fair mixture with the rose ; 
Whose nice perfections in love's play 
Shsdl tune me to the highest key. 

Thus, as we pass the welcome night 
In sportful pleasures and delight. 
The nimble Fairies on the grounds 
Shall dance and sing melodious sounds. 
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[^ImUation ofMarloxv,^ 

[In " England^s Helicon** it succeeds the copy printed in 
p. 882 of this Tol. and is entitled *^ Another of the same 
*' fiatnre made since."] 

Come live with me and be my dear. 
And we will revel all the year. 
In plains and groves, on hills and dales. 
Where firagrant air breeds sweetest gales^ 

Theire shall you have the heauteous pine. 
The cedar and the spreading vine. 
And all the woods to be a screen. 
Lest Phoebus kiss my summer's queen. 

The seat for your disport shall be 
Over some river, in a tree, 
Where silver sands and pebbles sing- 
Eternal ditties Mrith the spring. 

There shall you see the nymphs at play, 
And how the Satyrs spend the day ; 
The fishes gliding on the sands. 
Offering their bellies to your hands. ' 

The birds with heavenly*tuned throats. 
Possess wood's echoes with sweet notes ; . 

VOL. II. p 
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TIMOTHY KENI>ALt. 

Was born at North Aston, in-Ozfordshire, socccttWely eda- 
cated at Eton and at Oxford, and afterwards a student of 
the law at Staple-inn. He published, in Iblt, ** l^owers 
** of Epigrammes, oat of sondrie the moste sli^gulmr an- 
** thours selected,** &c. In this publication appeared the 
following yerses translated from Walter Haddon*! Latin 
poems, 1567. Kendall thought Itessentlid to the diffu- 
sion of matrimonial felicity, that such an epitome of the 
whole duty of married persons should not be locked op in 
a learned language. The following specimens are insert- 
ed, not for their poetical merit, but on account of the cu- 
rious picture of ancient manners which they exhibit* 



PRECEPTS OF WEDLOCK. 

The Husband's Request* 

JVl Y wife, if thou regard mine ease^ 
Pray to the Lord ! him praise and please^ 
Displease not me for any thing* 
Care how thy children up to bring. 
Let still thine house be neat and fine. 
Always provide for children thine. 
Be merry, but with modesty^ 
Lost some men blame thy honesty. 



i 
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Let manners tUne be pleasant still ; 

With Jacks yet do' not play the Jill. 

Go in thy garments soberly, 

Let no spot be thereon to spy. 

Be merry, when that I am merry ; 

When I lour, sing not thou ** hey'derry.** 

The man that liked is of me 

Let him likewise be lik'd of thee. 

That which I say in company 

See thou re&l not openly. 

If aught I speak that likes not thee. 

Thereof in secret 'monish me. 

Whatso in secret I thee tell. 

Reveal not, but conceal it well. 

Think not strange wives do make me warm. 

When I thee hurt, shew me thy harm. 

Confess when-so thou dost offend. 

Chide not to bed-ward when we wend. 

Sleep slightly : rise betime, and pray : 

When thou art dress'd, to work away ! 

Believe not all thing that is said. 

Speak little, as beseems a maid. 

In presence mine, dispute thou not : 

Reply not : chat must be forgot 

The honest do associate still ; 

Loath livmg with the lewd and ill ! 
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Let lewdness none» thy life affi>rd* 
Be always true of tongue and word. 
Let shamefac'dness thy mistress be. 
Do these, and, wife, come ouU ' with me. 



The Wifffz Ansfwer* 

§ 

Husband ! if thou wilt pure appear. 
E'en as thyself then hold me dear. 
So shalt thou please Jeh<yoe divine, 
So shalt thou make me nourish mine. 
See that our house, wherein we dwell. 
Be handsome, wholesome, walled well. 
And let us have what use requires. 
Make servants sweat at work, not fires. 
See that thy speech be mild and meek; 
Of fro ward frumps be still to seek. 
If thou wilt have me do for thee. 
Then see thou likewise do for me. 
It thou on thy friends do bestow, 
Be liberal to my friends also. 

^ From accoUtr^ "Ft* to enbrace. It \% often written 
eoUy to distingukh it from the more usual word cuU^ fhim 
cvetttV. 
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For servants thine keep tauntings tart ; 

Admonish gently me apart : 

And, when in sport some time I spends 

Do thou not sharply reprehend. • 

And when I joy with thee to jest. 

In angry mood do not molest. 

'Tis not enough that I love thee. 

But sometime thou must make of m^. ' 

If I shall not of thee be jealous. 

See. thou cleave not to many fellows. 

Thou^ thou hast toiled out the day. 

At ni^t be merry yet alway. 

Use never much abroad to roam, 

But still keep close with me at home. 

Thou saidst much, when thou wast a wooer, 

Now we are coupled, be a doer. 

Penelope if I sh^l be, 

Then be Ulysses unto me« 
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EDMUND SPENSER. 

From satisfactory informatioii that lias lately beeo procured, 
it appears that Spenser was borp aboot 1553^ alkl died in 
1598-0. He was educated at Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge, 
which he quitted in 1576, and, retiring into the North, 
composed his ** Shepherd^s Calendar," the dedication of 
which seems to have procured him his first introduction 
to Sir Philip Sidney. In 1579 he was employed by Lei- 
cester, to whom he had been recommended by Sidney, in 
some foreign commission!. In 1580 he became secretary 
to Lord Grey, of Wilton, then appointed lord deputy of 
Ireland, and in 1588 returned with him to England* In 
1580 he obtained a grant of 3000 acres of land in the 
county of Cork, and in the following year took pnmfMiou 
of his estate, where he generally continued to reside, till 
1508, when, as Drummond relates, on the authority of Ben 
Jonson, his house was plundered and burnt by the Irish 
rebels, his child murdered, and himself with his wife 
driven, in the greatest distress, to England, it wai in the 
course of the eleven years passed in Ireland, that he 
composed his ** Fairy Queen." 

If these dates be correct, it will follow that, notwithstand* 
ing the illiberal opposition of Lord Burleigh, whose me- 
mory hfis been devoted to ignominy by every admirer of 
Spenser, the period during which our amiable poet was 
condemned 

To fret his soul with crosses and with care^, 
To eat his heart with comfortless despairs, 

was not very long protracted ; since he began to eqjoy the 
advantages of public office at the age of S6, and at 3S was 
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rewarded by an ample and iodependent fortooe, of which 
he was only deprived by a general and national calamity. 
Few candidates for conrt favour, with no better preten- 
sions than great literary merit, have been so saccessfoi. 
Mr Warton has offered the best excuses that can be alledged 
for the defects of the ** Fairy Queen,*' ascribing the wild* 
oess and irregularity of its plan to Spenser's predilection 
for Ariosto* But the *' Orlando Furioso," though absurd 
and extravagant, is uniformly amusing. We are enabled 
to travel to the conclusionof our journey without fatigue, 
though often bewildered by the windings of the road^ 
and surprised by the abrupt change of our travelling 
companions ; whereas it is scarcely possible to accom- 
pany Spenser^s allegorical heroes to the end of their ex- 
cursions. They want flesh and blood ; a want for which 
nothing can compensate. The personification of abstract 
ideas furbishes the most brilliant images of poetry { but 
these meteor forms, which startle and delight us when 
our senses are flurried by passion, must not be submitted 
to our cool and deliberate examination. A ghosc must 
not be dragged into day-light. Personification protract- 
ed into allegory affects a modern reader almost as disa- 
greeably as inspiration continued to madness. 

This, however, was the fault of the age ; and all that ge- 
nius could do for such a subject has been done by Spen- 
ser. His glowing fancy, his unbounded command of lan- 
guage, and his astonishing facility and sweetness of versi- 
fication, have placed him in the very first rank of English 
poets, it is hoped that the following specimens, selected 
from bis minor compositions, will be found to be tolerably 
illustrative of his poetiriil as' well as of his moral cha- 
racter. 

The three first books of the *' Fairy Queen" were printed 
in quarto, 1500, and again with the three next in 1506. 
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SONNET.* 

JVlARK, when she smiles with amiable cheer. 

And tell me, whereto can ye liken it I 
When on each eye-lid sweetly do appear 

An hundred graces, as in shade, to sit. 
Likest it seemeth, in my simple wit, 

Unto the fair sun-shine in summer's day, 
ThAt, when it dreadful storm away is flit. 

Through the broad world doth spread his good- 
ly ray ; 
At sight whereof, each bird that sits on spray* 

And every beast that to his den was fled. 
Comes forth afresh out of their late dismay. 

And to the light lift up their drooping head. 
So my storm-beaten heart likewise is cheered 
With that sun-shine> when cloudy looks are cleared. 



SONNET. 



Like as the culver, on the bared bough, 

Sits mourning for the absence of her mate^ 

And, in her songs, sends many a wishful tow 

For his return, that seems to linger late : 

9 
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So I alone, now left disconsolate, 

Mourn to myself the absence of my love ; 
And, wandering here and there all desolate, 

Seek with my plaints to match that mournful 
dove. 
Ne joy of aught that under heaven doth how 

Can comfort me, but her own joyous sight : 
Whose sweet aspect both God and man can move. 

In her unspotted pleasance to deb'ght. 
Dark is my day whiles her fair light I miss, 
And dead my life, that wants such lively bliss. 



The Butterfly. 
[Extracted from the *' Muiopotmos/'] 

Thb woods, the rivers, and the meadows green. 
With his air-cutting wings he measured wide; 
. Ne did he leave the mountains bare unseen. 
Nor the rank grassy fen's delights untried. 

But none of these, however sweet they been^ 
Mote please his fancy, nor him cause abide. 

His choiceful sense with every change doth flit; 

No common things may please a wavering wit. 
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To the gay gardens his unstayed desire 
Him wholly carried, to refresh his sprite«» 

There, lavish Nature, in her best atdre. 

Pours forth sweet odours and alluring sights ; 

And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 
T' excel the natural with made delights : 

And all that fair or pleasant may be found. 

In riotous excess doth there abound. 

There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border. 

And takes survey, with curious busy eye. 
Of every flower and herb there set in order; 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tendeiiy. 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 

Ne with his feet their silken leaves deface. 

But pastures on the pleasures of each pl^ce. 

* 

And evermore, with most variety 

And change of sweetness (for all change Is sweet») 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfy; 

Now, sucking of the sap of herb most meet. 
Or of the dew which yet on them does lie, - 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet 
And then he percheth on some bank thereby. 
To weather him, and his moist wings to dry. 
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[From the " Epitbalamion.'*] 
[EditioD 1595.} 

Ah ! when will this long weaty day have end. 

And l(^nd me leave to come unto my love ? 
How slowly do the hours their numbers spend ! 

How slowly does, sad time his feathers move ! 
Haste thee, O fairest planet, to thy home. 
Within the western foam : 

Thy tired steeds, long since, have ileed of rest. 
Long though it be, at last I see it gloom^ 

And the bright evening star, with golden crest. 

Appear out of the east. 
Fair child of Beauty ! glorious lamp of Love ! 

That all the host of heaven in ranks doth lead» 

And guidest lovers thorough- the night's dread ; 
How cheerfully thou lookest from above. 

And seem'st to laugh atween thy twinkling light, 

As joying in the sight 
Of these glad many, which for joy do sing. 
That all the woods them answer, and their echoes 
ring. 
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[From the ** Roin of Time."} 

O VAIN world's glory, and unstedfast state 
Of all that lives on face of sinful earth ! 

Which from their first, until their utmost date^ 
Taste no one hour of hapi^ness or mirth : 
But, like as at the in-gate of their birdi> 

They crpng creep out of their mother's womb. 

So wailing, back go to their woful tomb. 

Why then doth flei^, a bubble-glass of breath. 
Hunt after honour and advancement vain, 

And rear a trophy for devouring Death, 
With so great labour, and long-ksting paii^ 
As if his days for ever should remain ? 

8ith all that in this world is great, or gay. 

Doth, as a vapour, vanish and deeay. 

■ 

Look back, who list, unto the former ages. 
And call to count what is of them become : 

Where be those learned wits, and antique sages. 
Which of all wisdom knew the perfect siim ? 
Where those great warriours which did ov^come 

The world with conquest of their might and main. 

And made one meare ' of the earth and of their 



reign ? — 

* * * 



' BonDdary. 
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High towers, fair temples, goodly theatres, 
' Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces. 
Large streets, brave houses, sacred sepulchres. 
Sure gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries. 
Wrought with fair pillars and fine imageries : 
All those, O pity ! now are tum'd to dust. 
And overgrown ?nth black oblivion^s rust, — 

Where my high steeples whilom used to stand. 
On which the lordly falcon wont to tower, 

There now is but an heap of lime and sand, ' 
For the screech-owl to build her baleful bower : 
And, where the nightingale wont forth to pour 

Her restless plaints, to comfort wakeful lovers. 

There now haunt yelling mews and whining 
plovers. 

* # * . « 4» * « 

O trustless state of miserable men ! 
That build your bliss on hope of earthly thing. 

And vainly think yourselves half happy, then 
When painted faces, with smooth flattering, 
Do fawn on you, and your wide praises sing ! 

And when the courting masker louteth low, 

Him true in heart and trusty to you trow ! 
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All 18 but feigned, and with oker dy'd. 
That every shower will wash and wipe away ; 

All things do change that under heaven abide> 
And after death all friendship doth decay : 
Therefore, whatever man bear'st worldly 8way» 

Living, on God and on thyself rely; 

For, when thou diest, all shall with thee die« 
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JOHN LYLIE 

Was bora lo the wilds of Kent, about 1553, became a stn- 
dent in Magdalen College, Oxford, 1569, was afterwards 
a demy, took the degrees of B« A. and M. A. and is sop- 
posed to have died abobt IfiOO. That he possessed con- 
siderable talents for poetry the following specimens will 
testify ; but he is "said to have gained the admiration of 
Qneen Elizabeth's conrt, by the'lnvention of a new Eng-* 
Uskj a model of which he exhibited in two prose works 
called ** Bnphnes and his England,'* &c. London, 1580, 
and ** Enphues : the Anatomy of Wit,^ dec. 1581. It is 
to be supposed that this strange and barbarous jargon, 
the obscurity of which no human intellect is able to 
pierce, was adopted by the fashionable beautier of that 
viifin-court for the purpose of shielding their virtue from 
the addresses of importunate ignorance. 

hjlie wrote nine plays, six of which were <-(*piih]i»hed, with 
the following songs, by Blount, in 16S2, ISrao, under the 
title of Sixe Court Comedies, often presented and acted 
^ before Queene Elizabeth by the children of her Ma- 
**jestie*s chappell and the children >of Paules : written 
** by the onely rare poet of that time, the witie, comi- 
*^ call, iPacetionsly-quicke, and unparallerd John Lylie« 
«< Master of Arts." 



SOKG. 

[From " Alexander and Campaspe."] 

W HA^ bird 80 fiingSy yet so does wail ? 
Oh ! 'tis the ravish'd nightingale : 

VOL. II. Q 
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J"g> W*— j"g» jug,— tereu, Ae criest 
And stQl her woes at midnight rise. 

Brave pridcHSong ! who is't now we hear i 
None but the lark so shriU and clear ; 
Now at heaven's gates she daps her wings, 
The mom not waking till she sings* 

Hark, hark ! with what a prettj throat 
Poor Robin red-breast tunes his note ! 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring! 



SONG# 

(From the same.^ 

Gr* Oh for a bowl of fat Canaiy, 

Rich Palermo, sparkling sherry. 
Some nectar else from Juno's dairy ! 
Oh these draughts would make us merry ! 

Psb Oh for a wench (I deal in faces 
And in other daintier things !) 
Tickled am I with her embraces ; 
Fine dancing in such Fairy rings. 

M* Oh for a pbmp fat leg of mutton. 
Veal, lamb, capon, pig, and coney ; 
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None is happy but a glutton, 
liiTone an ass but who wants money. 

CHORUS. 

Wines indeed, and girls are good. 
But brave victuals feast the blood* 
For wenches, wine, and lusty cheer, 
Jove would leiqp down to surfeit here. 



Ctg^ and Campaspe* 

[From the same.] 

Cupid and my Campaspe play*d 
At cards for kisses : Cupid paid. 
. He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows. 
His mother's doves, and team of sparrows : 
Losea them too : then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on's cheek (but none knows how ;) 
With these, the crystal of his brow. 
And then, the dimple of his chin : 
All these did my Campaspe win. 
At last he set her both his eyes : 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love ! has she done this to thee I 
What shall, alas ! become of me ! 



k^> 
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SONO. 

[From <« Gallathea.**] 

O TES ! O yes ! if any maid 
Whom Mring Cupid haslyetray'd 
To frowns of spite, to eyes, of 8coni» 
A»d would in madness now see torn 
The boy in pieces ; let her come 
Hither, and lay on him her ^pom ! 

O yes ! O yes ! has any lop 

A heart which many a §fjtk hath cost ? 

Is any cozen'd of a tear 

Which, as a pearl. Disdain does wear ? 

Here stands the thief; let her but cone 

Hich^, and lay on him her dootti f 

Is any one undone by fire, 

And tum'd to ashes through desire ? 

Did ever any lady weep, ' ■ ' j 

Being cheated of her golden sleep, 

Stol'n by sick thoughts i Hke 'pirtit|e'i» found. 

And in heir tears he' shall be dsrbwk^^. 

Read his indictment : lot him hear 
What he's to trust to : Boy, give ear ! 
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SONG. 

[^Froiii ** Sappho aud Pbaon.*'] 

> 

O CRUEL Love ! on thee I ]ay 

My purse, which shall strike blind the day, . 

Never may sleep with velvet hand 

Charm thine eyes with sacred watid ! 

Thy jailors shidi be Hopes and Fean^ 

Thy [Mrison-mates, Groans, Sighs, and Tears : 

Thy play ( to wear out weary > times ) 

Fantastic passions, vows^ and rhymes. 

Thy i>read be frowns, thy drink be gall. 
****** 

Hope, like thy fool, at thy bed's head. 
Mock thee, 'till Madness strike thee dead ; 
As, Phaon, thou dost me with thy proud eyes : 
In thee poor Sa{^ho lives, for thee she dies ! 



Vulcan*s Songf in making of the Arrows. 
[From the same.] 

Mt shag-hair Cyclops, come, let's ply 
Our Lemnian hammers lustily : 

By my wife's sparrows 

I swear these arrows 
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Shall singing fly. 

Through many a wanton's eye* 
These headed are with golden blisses. 
These silver ones feather'd with kisses. 

But this of lead 

Strikes a down dead. 

When in a dance 

He fidls in a trance, 
To see his black-brow lass not buss him. 
And then whines out for Death t* untruss him. 
So ; so : — our work being done, let's play; 
Holiday !— boys, cry Holiday ! 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

The anecdotes of the short bot brilliant life of this accom- 
plished man, to whose patronage oar literature owes so 
many obligations, are too well known io require any no- 
tice in this place. Considered as a poet, he was certain- 
ly too much infected with that fondness for conceit and 
antithesis, which the example of the Italian writers bad 
rendered fashionable ; but this fault in him was eyidently 
the effect of imitation, not of character ; and is often 
compensated by real wit, and elegance, and facility* His 
amatory poems are not whining lamentations about th* 
perfections and cruelty of an ideal paragon, but are live- 
ly, dramatic, and descriptive of real passion. 
The '' Arcadia^" if considered as a romance, is tiresome 
and uninteresting t so that few readers have the patience 
to search for the many curious and animated descrip- 
tlons, the acute observations, and just sentiments^ with 
which it abounds, and which induced Sir William Tem- 
ple to describe this author as ** the greatest poet and 
''the noblest genius of any that have left writings ip our 
M own or any modem language." 
The first edition of the '* Arcadia" ^ppeiured in 1500, and 
• the second in 1593. The <* Defence of Poesy," which is 
valuable as a most judicious and early piece of criticism, 
was first published in 1595 : ** Astrophel and Stella" in 
1691. 
Sir Philip Sidney was bom the S9th of Nov. 1554, and died 
of a wound received before Zutphen, on the 82d of Sept, 
1686. 
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P AiNT amorist ! what, dost thou think 

To taste love's honey, and not drink 

One dram of gall ? or to devour 

A world of sweet, and taste no sour i 

Dost thou ever think to enter 

Th* Elysian fields, that dar'st not venture 

In Charon's barge ? a lover's mind 

Must use to sail with every wind* 

He that loves, and fears to try, 
Learns his mistress to deny. 
Doth she chide thee ? 'tis to shew it 
That thy coldness makes her do it. 
Is she silent, is she mute ? 
Silence fiilly grants thy suit. 
Doth she pout and les^ve the room ? 
Then she goes to bid thee come. 

Is she sick i why then be sure, 

She invites thee to the cure. 

Doth she cross my suit with ** No ?" 

Tush ! she loves to hear thee woo. 

Doth she call the faith of men 

In question ? nay, she loves thee then ; 
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And if e'er she makes a blot. 

She's lost if that thou hitt'st her not. 

He that,, after ten denials. 
Dares attempt no farther trials. 
Hath no warrant to acquire 
The dainties of his chaste desire. 



SONG. 
[From ^ Astrophel and Stella." Abo in "* Eof land's Helicon."] 

Ik a grove most rich of shade, 

Where Inrds wanton music made, 

May, then young, his pied weeds showing, 

New perfum'd ' with flowers fresh growing, 

Astrophel with Stella sweet ~ 

Did for mutual comfort meet; 

Both within themselves oppressed, 

But each in the * other blessed. 

Him great harms had taught much care; 

Her fair neck a foul yoke bare : 

But her sight his cares did banish ; 

In his sight her yoke did vanish. 

Wept they had (alas the while !), 

But now tears themselves did smile : 

' £d. 1591, << perfumM.** * ^d. IMJ, '' eitlier ia each." 
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Sigh they did : ' but now 

Sighs of woes were glad sighs mix'd: 

Their ears hungry of each word 
Which the dear tongue would a&rd. 



*^ Stella ! whose voice when it singetlu 
*< Angels to acquaintance bring^eth ; 
** Stella, in whose body is 
** Writ each character * of bliss ; 
** Whose sweet &ce ^ all beauty passeth, 
*^ Save thy ^ mind which yet ^ surpasseth ; 
** Grant^»0 grant-^but speech^ alai^ 
** Fails me, fearing on to pass |-t 

** Grant — O dear ! on knees I pray/' 

(Knees on ground he then did stay) 

** That not I, but» since I love ^ you, 

*^ Time and place for me may' move you! 

** Never season was more fit, 

** Never room more apt for it ! 

*^ Smiling air allows my reason ; 

** These' birds sing, * Now use the season:' 

' Ed. 1501, ** Sigb'd they had." * Ed. 1501, '< the 

«' characters." 3 Soed.— 150I.-^£d. IfiOS, *< Whose 

«< face all, all,** and fo Eng. Hd. « Ed. 1591, " the." 
« Eng. Hel. " it." « Ed. 1501, *« profc."* 

7 Ed. 1501, '< from me ne'er." • Bi«. Hcl. «< The.** 
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** This small wind, which so sweet is, 

** See how it the leaves doth kiss ; 

* # * ♦ * ♦ 

** And if dumb things be so witty, 
** Shall a heavenly grace want pity ? 



99 



There, his' hands, in their speech, fain 
Would have. made tongue's language plain; 
But her hands, his hands repelling, ' 
Gave repulse aQ grace excelling. * 
Then ^ she spake ; her speech was such 
As not ears but heart did touch. 
While suchwise she love denied 
As yet love she signified. 

** Astrophel !** said she, " my love, 
^ Cease in these effects to prove. 
** Now be still: yet still, believe me, 
^ Thy grief more than death would ^ grieve me. 
** If that any thought in me 
** Can taste comfort but of thee ; 
** Let me, fed^ with hellish anguish, 
** Joyless, hopeless, ^ endless languish ! 

' Ed. 1591, «< compelling.'* > Ed. 1591, " ezpelliog." 
' From this line to the four last of the poem is wanting in 
•d. 1591. « £ng. Hel. " doth." ^ £ng. Hel. << feed.** 
6 Eng. Hel. << helplen." 
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<< If these eyes yoQ praised be 

** Half so dear as you to me, 

** Let me home return stark blinded 

** Of those eyesy and blinder-minded ! 

** If to secret of my heart 

^ I do any wish impart, 

** Where thou art not foremost placed* 

^f Be both wish and I defaced. 

** If more may be said« I say* 
** All my bliss in ' thee I lay : 
*^ If thou love, my love content thee ; 
** For, all love, all faith is meant thee; 
** Trust me, while I thee deny, 
^ In myself the smart I try. 
** Tjrrant Honour doth thus use thee ; 
<* Stella's self might not revise thee. 
** Therefore, dear, this no more move, 
** Lest (though I leave not thy love, 
** Which too deep in me is framed) 
** 1 should blush when thou art named.** 

Therewithal, away she went. 
Leaving him to ' passion rent 
With what she had done and spoken. 
That therewith my song is broken. 

■ Ei«< HeL «< on.'' * Sd. 1601, ^ wftlu'* 
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SONG. 



[From «* Astrophel and Stella." Also in <* England's 

« Helicon/'] 

Only joy, now here you are, 

Fit to hear and ease my care; 

Let my whispering voice obtain 

Sweet reward ' for sharpest pain. 
Take me to thee, and thee to me— 
" No, no ? — no, no ! — my dear, let be I** 

Night hath clos'd all in her cloak ; 
Twinkling stars Ipye-thoughts provoke; 
Banger hence good care doth keep ; 
Jealousy itself * doth sleep. 
Take me, &c. 

Better place no wit can find 
Cupid's yoke ^ to loose* or bind : 
These sweet flowers on ^ fine bed too 
Us in their best language woo. 

Take me, &c. 

* « * « # 

That you heard was but a mouse: 
Dumb sleep holdeth all the hou^e: 



* Ed. 1591 , " rewards." * Ed, 1591, «* himself." 
3 Ed, 1591, «< knot." ♦ Ed. 159i; " our.* 



*t 
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Yet, asleep, methinks they say, 
** YouDg folks, ' take time while you may." 
Take me, &c. 

Your fair mother is a-bed. 
Candles out, and curtain spread: 
She thinks you do letters write ^— 
Write, but let me first* endite. 
Take me, &c. 

Sweet, alas! why strive ' you thus? 
Concord better fitteth us ; 
Xieave to Mars the force of hands ! 
Your power in your beauty stands. 
Take me, &c. 

Wo to me ! and do you * swear 

Me to hate ? but I forbear 1 

Cursed be my deetins ^ all. 

That brought me so high to fall ! 
Soon with my death I will please thee^— 
** No, no ! — ^no, no !-«my dear, let be !** 

• Ed. 1691, " fools." • Ed, 1691, " fint let me." 

« Eng. IJel. «« saine." ♦ Eng. Hel, «« you do." 

' Eog. Hel. and ed. 1691, " deitiiiiefl." 
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SONNET. 



[From ** Aitrophel and Stella."] 

BxcAusE I breathe not love to cfvery one. 
Nor do not use set colours for to wear. 
Nor nourish special locks of ' vowed hair. 

Nor give each speech a full point of a groan ; 

The courtly nymphs, acquainted with the moan 
Of them who ' in their lips Love's standard bear, 
«< What, he ?'* say they of me, " now * I dare 
** swear 

^ He cannot love ! No, no ; let him alone.'' 

And think so still ! so Stella know my mind : 
Profess ^ indeed I do ^ not Cupid's art ; ^ 

But you,' ffdr maids, at length this true > shall find. 
That his right badge is but worn 9 in the heart. 

Dumb swans, not chattering pies, do lovers prove : 

They love indeed, who quake to say '^ they love, 

« Ed. 1591, " with." * Bd. 169J, « which." 

« Ed. 1601, «« DO." ♦ Ed. 1691, " Protert." 

« Ed. 1591, " know." « Ed. 1591, « dart.»' 

7 Ed. 1591, *' how." » Ed* 1691, " troth." 

9 lid. 1691, " u learned." '^ Ed. 1591, " darenotsay." 

N.B. Ed. 1591 of Astropbel and Stella, from ivhich the 

various readings, in this and the preceding pages are taken, 

is not the same which was printed by Thomas Newman in 

that year ; (see Rit8on*s Bibliographia, and Herbert*s Ames ;) 

bat one by Matthew Lownes, which is without date, agrees 

with it in title, and is, in all probability, a reprint. The 

year in which it was publbhed may be ascertained from 

iBtemal evidence. 

9 



J. .t\.i.»^.^' 
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SONCU 
[From « Astropheland StellA.*' Not cootained ined. IMl.) 

** Who is it that this dark nig^t 
^' Underaeath my window plaineth V* 

It is one who, from thy sight 
Being (ah!) exiPd, disdaineth 

Every other vulgar light. 

** Why, alas ! and are you he ? 

** Be not yet those fancies changed ?" 
Dear, when you find change in me, 

Though firom me you be estranged. 

Let my change to ruin be. 

# # * * * # 

** What if you new beauties see i 
** Will not they stir new affection ?** 

I will think they pictures be 

(Image-like of saint's perfection} 

Poorly counterfeiting thee. 

#♦#•♦• 

** Peace ! I think that some give ear; 

** Come no more> lest I get anger. 
Bliss ! I will my bliss forbear. 

Fearing, sweet, you to endanger : 
But my soul shall harbour there. 



>» 
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** Welly begone ! begone, I say, 
** Lest that Argus' eyes perceive you." 

O ! unjust is Fortune's sway» 
Which can make me thus to leave you> 

And from louts to run away ! 



A TALE. 



[Vide *< Pembroke*' Arcadia," p. 703, octavo edit, and 

377, ed. 1598.] 

A NEIGHBOUR mine not long ago there was. 
But nameless he, for blameless he shall be. 

That married had a trick and bonny lass 
As in a summer-day a man might see; 

But he himself a foul unhandsome groom. 

And far unfit to hold so good a room. 

Now, whether mov'd with self-unworthiness^ 
Or with her beauty, fit to make a prey. 

Fell jealousy did so his brain oppress. 
That if he absent were but half a day. 

He guest the worst (you wot what is the worst), 

And in himself new doubting causes nurst. 

While thus he fear'd the silly innocent. 
Who yet was good, because she knew none ill, 

VOIi. II. R 
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Unto his house a jolly shepherd went. 

To whom our prince did bear a great goodwill; 
Because in wrestling, and in pastoral. 
He far did pass the rest of shepherds all. 

And therefore he a courtier was benamed ; 

And as a courtier was with cheer received 
(For they have tongues to make a poor man 
blamed 

If he to them his duty misconceived) ; 
And, for this courtier should well like his table. 
The good man bade his wife be serviceable. 

And so she was, and all with good intent : 
But few days past, while she good manner used* 

But that her husband thought her service bent 
To such an end as he might be abused ; 

Yet, like a coward, fearing stranger's pride, 

He made the simple wench his wrath abide* 

With chumpish looks, hard words, and secret nips. 
Grumbling at her when she his kindness sought, 

Asking her how she tasted courtier's lips. 

He forc'd her think that which she never thought. 

In fine, he made her guess there was some sweet 

In that which he so fear'd that she should meet 
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When once this enter'd was in woman's heart. 
And that it had inflam'd a new desire. 

There rested then to play a woman's part ; 
Fuel to seek, and not to quench the fire. 

But (for his jealous eye she well did find) 

She studied cunning how the same to blind. 

And thus she did. One day to him she came, 
And, though against his will, on him she lean'd> 

And out ^gan cry, " Ah, well-away for shame ! 
** If you help not, our wedlock will be stain'd !'* 

The good man, starting, ask'd what did her move ? 

She sigh'd, and said the bad guest sought her love. 

He, little looking that she should complain 
Of that, whereto he fear'd she was inclin'd ; 

Bussing her oft, and in his heart full fain. 
He did demand what remedy to find ; 

How they might get that guest from them to wend. 

And yet, the prince, that lov'd him, not offisnd. 

" Husband," quoth she, " go to him by and by, 
** And tell him you do find I do him love : 

** And therefore pray him, that of courtesy 
" He will absent liimself lest he should move 

♦* A young girl's heart to that were shame for both : 

" Whereto you know his honest heart were }oth. 
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** Thus shall you show that him you do not doubty 
** And as for me, sweet husband, 1 must bear !" 

Glad was the man when he had heard her out. 
And did the same, although with mickle fear; 

For fear he did, lest he the young man might 

In choler put, with whom he would not fight. 

The courtly shepherd^ much aghast at this. 
Not seeing erst such token in the wi£e. 

Though fuU of scorn, would not his duty miss. 
Knowing that ill becomes a household strife. 

Did go his way ; but sojoum'd near thereby, 

That yet the ground hereof he might espy. 

The wife, thus having settled husband's brain. 
Who would have sworn his spouse Diana was, 

Watched when she a farther point might gain. 
Which little time did fitly bring to pass : 

For to the court her man was calPd by name. 

Whither he needs must go for fear of blame. 

Three days before that he must sure depart. 
She written had, but in a hand disguis'd, 

A letter such, which might firom either part 
Seem to proceed, so well it was devis'd ; 

She seal'd it first, then she the sealing brake, 

And to her jealous husband did it take* 
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With weeping eyes (her eyes she taught to weep) 
She told him that the courtier had it sent : 

*' Alas,*' quoth she, « thus women's shame doth 
" creep !'* 
The good man read, on both sides, the content : 

It title had ** Unto my only Love :?* 

Subscription was, " Yours most, if you will prove.*' 

Th' epistle self such kind of words it had : — 
" My sweetest joy ! the comfort of my sprite i 

^* So may thy flocks increase, thy dear heart glad, 
** So may each thing, e'en as thou wishest, light, 

*^ As thou wilt deign to read, and gently read, 

*^ This mourning ink, in which my heart dothbleed. 

<* Long have I lov'd, alas, thou worthy art ! 

** Long have I lov'd, alas, love craveth love ! 
** Long have I lov'd thyself ! alas, my heart 

** Doth breaky now tongue unto thy name doth 
" move ! 
<' And think not that thy answer answer is, 
<* But that it is my doom of bale or bliss. 

^ The jealous wretch must now to court be gone : 
^^ Ne can he fail, for prince hath for him sent : 

^^ Now is the time we may be here alone, 
^' A^d give a long desire a sweet content* 



^ my ^i '>>tn i 
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Unto his house a jolly shepherd went. 

To whom our prince did bear a great good will; 
Because in wrestling, and in pastoral. 
He far did pass the rest of shepherds all. 

And therefore he a courtier was benamed ; 

And as a courtier was with cheer received 
(For they have tongues to make a poor man 
blamed 

If he to them his duty misconceived) ; 
And, for this courtier should well like his table. 
The good man bade his wife be serviceable. 

And so she was, and all with good intent : 
But few da3rs past, while she good manner used. 

But that her husband thought her service bent 
To such an end as he might be abused ; 

Yet, like a coward, fearing stranger's pride. 

He made the simple wench his wrath abide* 

With chumpish looks, hard words, and secret nips. 
Grumbling at her when she his kindness sought. 

Asking her how she tasted courtier's lips. 

He forc'd her think that which she never thought. 

In fine, he made her guess there was some sweet 

In that which he so fear'd that she should meet. 
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When once this enter'd was in woman's hearts 
And that it had inflam'd a new desire, 

* 

There rested then to play a woman's part ; 
Fuel to seek, and not to quench the fire. 
But (for his jealous eye she well did find) 
She studied cunning how the same to blind. 

And thus she did. One day to him she came, 
And, though against his will, on him she lean'd> 

And out 'gan cry, " Ah, well-away for shame ! 
** If you help not, our wedlock will be stain'd !" 

The good man, starting, ask'd what did her move ? 

She sigh'd, and said the bad guest sought her love. 

He, little looking that she should complain 
Of that, whereto he fear'd she was inclin'd ; 

Bussing her oft, and in his heart full fain. 
He did demand what remedy to find ; 

How they might get that guest from them to wend. 

And yet, the prince, that lov'd him, not offend. 

** Husband," quoth she, " go to him by and by, 
** And tell him you do find I do him love : 

" And therefore pray him, that of courtesy 
*^ He will absent himself lest he should move 

** A young girl's heart to that were shame for both i 

" Whereto you know his honest heart were }oth. 
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** Thus shall you show that him you do not doubt, 
** And as for me, sweet husband, 1 must bear I'' 

Glad was the man when he had heard her out» 
And did the same, although with mickle fear ; 

For fear he did, lest he the young man might 

In choler put, with whom he would not fight* 

The courtly shepherd, much aghast at this» 
Not seeing erst such token in the wife. 

Though fuU of scorn, would not his duty miss. 
Knowing that ill becomes a household strife. 

Did go his way ; but sojourned near thereby. 

That yet the ground hereof he might espy. 

The wife, thus having settled husband's brain. 
Who would have sworn his spouse Diana was. 

Watched when she a farther point might gain. 
Which little time did fitly bring to pass : 

For to the court her man was call'd by name. 

Whither he needs must go for fear of blame* 

Three days before that he must sure depart. 
She written had, but in a hand disguis'd, 

A letter such, which might firom either part 
Seem to proceed, so well it was devis'd ; 

She seal'd it first, then she the sealing brake, 

And to her jealous husband did it take* 
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With weeping eyes (her eyes she taught to weep) 
She told him that the courtier had it sent : 

*^ Alas/' quoth she, ** thus women's shame doth 
" creep 1" 
The good man read, on both sides^ the content : 

It title had ** Unto my only Love :" 

Subscription was, " Yours most, if you will prove." 

Th' epistle self such kind of words it had:«- 
*• My sweetest joy ! the comfort of my sprite ! 

^ So may thy flocks increase, thy dear heart glad, 
** So may each thing, e'en as thou wishest, light, 

** As thou wilt deign to read, and gently read, 

** This mourning ink, in which my heart dothbleed. 

** Long have I lov'd, alas, thou worthy art ! 

** Long have I lov'd, alas, love craveth love ! 
*' Long have I lov'd thyself ! alas, my heart 

*^ Doth breaky now tongue unto thy name doth 
" move ! 
<' And think not that thy answer answer is, 
*^ But that it is my doom of bale or bliss. 

^* The jealous wretch must now to court be gone : 
^^ Ne can he fail, for prince hath for him sent : 

** Now is the time we may be here alone, 
^ A^d give a long desire a sweet content* 



> 
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'^ Thus shall you both reward a lover true, 

•* And eke revenge his wrongHSuspecting you.** 

And this was all, and this the husband read 
With chafe enough, till she him pacified ; 

Desiring that no grief in him be bred« 
Now that he had her words so truly tried : 

But that he would to him the letter show. 

That with his fault he might her goodness know. 

That straight was done ; with many a boisterous 
threat 

That to the king he would his sin declare ; 
But now the courtier 'gan to smell the feat, 

Andy with some words which showed little care. 
He staid until the good man was departed ; 
Then gave he him the Mow which never smarted. 

Thus may you see the jealous wretch was made 
The pander of the thing he most did fear : 

Take heed, therefore, how you ensue that trade : 
Lest the same marks of jealousy you bear ! 

For sure, no jealousy can that prevent. 

Whereto two parties once be full content. 
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A DITTY. 

[From PutteDham's " Art of Poesy."] 

My true love hath my hearty and I have his, 
By just exchange one for another given ; 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss. 
There never was a better bargain driven : 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one. 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides ; 

He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 
I cherish his, because in me it bides ; 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 



\ 
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LORD BROOK. 

Falk Greville, Lord Brook, desreoded from the ancient 
family of the Grevilles, was bom at Alcaster in War- 
wickshire, 1 554, was edocated both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and introduced very early to the coart of Elisa- 
beth, with whom he eiTectaally ingratiated himself; and 

^ though, like all her favourites, he had often reason to 
complain of her political coquetry, and was disappointed 
by her caprice in his projects of obtaining military dis- 
tinction, he was rewarded by her with many important 
and lucrative employments. He had also the address to 
acquire and preserve the favour of her successors, James 
and Charles, by the former of whom he was created Lord 
Brook, in 16^. He was at last assassinated by one of 
his own retainers, Ralph Hey wood, and died of the 
wound on the 30th of September, lG88r 

Lord Brook, like his friend and relation Sir P. Sidney, was 
a liberal patron of literature ; and his poetry, particu- 
larly his matchleu Mustapha, as Bolton calls it, was 
much admired by his contemporaries* 



X» WITH whose colours Mj^ra drest her head, 
ly that wore posies of her own hand-making, 

I, that mine own name in the chimnies read. 
By M yra finely wrought ere I was waking. 

Must I look on, in hope time coming may 

With change bring back my turn again to play ? 

8 
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I, that on Sunday at the churchnstile found 
A garland sweet, with true-love knots in flowers. 

Which I to wear about mine arm was bound, 
That each of us might know that all was ours ; 

Must I now lead an idle life in wishes. 

And follow Cupid for his loaves and fishes ? 

I, that did wear the ring her mother left, 
I, for whose love she gloried to be blamed, 

I, with whose eyes her eyes committed theft, 
I, who did make her blush when I was named ; 

Must I lose ring, flowers, blush, theft, and go naked. 

Watching with sighs till dead Love be awaked ? 

I, that when drowsy Argus fell asleep^ 
Like Jealousy o'er-watched with Desire, 

Was ever warned modesty to keep. 
While her breath speaking kindled Nature's fire. 

Must I look on a-cold while others warm them ? 

Do Vulcan's brothers in such fine nets arm them ? 
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SONG. 

[To be found also in '< England's Helicon/' where it is 

signed *^ Ignoto."] 

Away with these self-loving lads 
Whom Cupid's arrow never glads 1 
Away, poor souls, that sigh and weep» 
In love of those ' that lye asleep; 
For Cupid is a meadotv * god. 
And forceth none to kiss the rod^ 

Sweet 3 Cupid's shafts, like Destiny, 

Do causeless ^ good or ill decree ; 

Desert is borne out of his bow ; 

Reward upon his wing ^ doth go : 

What fools are they that have not known 
That Love likes no laws but his own. 

My songs they be of Cynthia's praise, 
I wear her rings on holidays. 
On every tree I write her name. 
And every day I read the same : 

» Engl. Hcl. « them." 

* So all the copies; but, as this word seems to afford 
no very definite meaning, ](lr Ritson, in his Songf, printM 
« merry.'' 3 Eng. Hel. « God." 

♦ Eng. Hel. « Doth either." s Eng. HeU " feet." 

9 
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Where honour Cupid's rival is. 
There miracles are seen of his. 



The worth that worthiness should move 

Is love> that is the bow ' of love ; 

And love as well thee foster * can 

As can the mighty nobleman. 

Sweet saint,5 'tis true, you worthy be, 
Yet^ without love, nought worth to me ! 



The Dream. 

All my senses, like beacon's flame, 

Gave alarum to Desire 
To take arms in Cynthia's name, 

And set all my thoughts on fire. 



Up I start, believing well 

To see if Cynthia were awake ; 
Wonders I saw, who can tell ? 

And thus unto myself I spake : 

' Eng. Hel. << which is the doe." 

* Eng. He!. " the shepherd." »«Kng. HcL «< nymph." 
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'* Sweet god, Cupid, where am I ? 

** That by pale Diana*s light 
** Such rich beauties do espy 

'^ As harm our senses with delight. 

*^ Am I borne up to the skies ? 

** See where Jove and Venus shine, 
** Shewing in her heavenly eyes 

** That Desire is divine.** 



I stept forth to touch the sky, 
I, a god by Cupid's dreams ; 

C3nithia, who did naked lie, 
Runs away, like silver streams ; 

Leaving hollow banks behind. 
Who can neither forward move. 

Nor, if rivers be unkind. 
Turn away, or leave to love. 



There stand I, like men that preach 
From the execution-place. 

At their death content to teach 
All the world with their disgrace. 
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He that lets his Cynthia lie 

Naked on a bed of play. 
To say prayers ere she die, 

Teacheth Time to run away. 

Let no love-desiring heart 

In the stars go seek his fate. 
Love is only Nature's art. 

Wonder hinders love and hate. 
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NICHOLAS BRETON, 

A poet of wboK life no anecdotes lenaiii, wileas he be 
pointed out in a pasage tnuBcribed by the late Mr Stee- 
▼ev from " Bridge's Northamptoashire, p. 81.** Thb 
states, that a person of thu name, son to Captain John 
Breton of Tamworth, In Staffordshire, after serving In 
the Low-coontries, under Dadley, Earl of Leicester, re- 
tired to an estate which he had porchased at Norton, In 
Northamptonshire, where he died in 1024. Breton was 
probably bom about I5S5, because his second produc- 
tion, ^ The Works of a Young Wit," from which two of 
the following specimens were selected, was published in 
1577. 

In p. 321 of the new edition of ** Theatrum Poetarum," Is 
contained the epitaph of another Nicholas BretoQ* who 
died on the 4th of June, 1658. 

For the m<ist complete catalogue known of his numerous 
performances, sec Ritsoo*s ^* Bibliographia Poetlca.' 



9* 



A Faretoell to Tanoru 



OiNCE secret Spite hath sworn my wo» 
And I am driven by Destiny 

Against my wiU^ God "knows, to go 
From place of gallant company. 

And, in the stead of sweet delight. 

To reap the findts of foul despite : 
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As it hath been a custom long 
To bid farewell when men depart. 

So will I sing this solemn song 
Farewelly to some, with all my heart : 

But those my friends : but to my foes 

I wish a nettle in their nose. 

I wish my friends their hearts' content ; 

My foesy again, the contrary : 
I wish myselfy the time were spent 

That I must spend in misery : 
I wish my deadly foe, no worse 
Than want of friends, and empty purse. 

But, now my wishes thus are done^ 

I miist begin to bid farewell : 
With friends and foes I have begun, 

And therefore, now I cannot tell 
Which first to choose, or ere I part. 
To write a farewell from my heart. 

First, place, of worldly Paradise, 

Thou gallant court, to thee farewell ! 

For froward Fortune me denies 
Now longer near to thee to dwell. 

I must go live, I wot not where, 

Nor how to live when I come there« 
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And nexty adieu you gallant dames. 
The chief of noble youth's delight ! 

Untoward Fortune now so frames. 
That I am banish'd from your sight. 

And, in your stead, against my will, 

I must go live with coimtry JilL 

Now next, my gallant youths, farewell ; 

My lads that ofl have cheered my heart! 
My grief of mind no tongue can tell. 

To think that I must from you part. 
I now must leave you all^ alas. 
And live with some old lobcock ass ! 

And now farewell thou gallant lute. 
With instruments of music's sounds ! 

Recorder, citem, harp, and flute, 
And heavenly descants on sweet grounds ; 

I now must leave you all indeed. 

And make some music on a reed ! 

And now, you stately stamping steeds. 
And gallant geldings &ir, adieu ! 

My heavy heart for sorrow bleeds. 
To think that I must part with you : 

And on a strawen pannel sit. 

And ride some country carting tit! 



.^aabad 
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'And now farewell both spear and diield, 

Caliver, pistol, arquebus. 
See, see, what sighs my heart doth yield 

To think that I must leave you thus ; 
And lay aside my rapier blade. 
And take in hand a ditching spade ! 

And you &rewell, all gallant games, 

PrimerOf and Imperialf 
Wherewith I us'd, with courtly dames. 

To pass away the time withal : 
I now must learn some country plays 
For ale and cakes on holidays ! 

And now &rewell eadi damty dish. 
With sundry sorts of sugared wine ! 

Farewell, I say, fine flesh and fish. 
To please this dainty mouth of mine! 

I now, alas, must leave all these, 

And make good dieer with bread and cheese ! 

And now, all orders, due fivewell ! 

My table laid when it was noon ; 
My heavy heart it irks to tell 

My daiQty dinners all are done : 
With leeks and onions, whig and whey, 
I must cont^t me as I may. 

VOL. II. 8 
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And fivewell all gay garmenlB now^ 
"With jewels rich, of rare device ! 

Like Robin Hood, I wot not how, 
I must go range in woodman's wise ; 

Clad in a coat of green, or grey* 

And glad to get it if I may. 

What shall I say, but bid adieu 
To every dram of sweet delight. 

In place where pleasure never grew. 
In dungeon deep of foul despite, 

I must, ah me ! wretch as I may. 

Go sing the song of welaway I 



[From the same.] 



Not long ago, as I at supper sat. 
Whereas indeed I had exceeding dieer, 

In order served, with store of this and that. 
With flaggons filPd with wine, and ale, and beer, 

I did behold, that well set out the rest, 

A troop of dames in brave attire addrest — 

■ 

Now 'gan I guess, by outward countenance. 
The disposition of each dainty dame : 
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And though^ perhaps, I biissed some by chance, 

I hit some right, I do not doubt the same. 
But shall I tell of each one what I guest ? 
No, fie ! for why ? fond tattling breeds unrest* 

But let them be such as they were ! by chance 
Our banquet done, we had our music by. 

And then, you know, the youth must needs go 
dance. 
First, gcdUarek ; then larousse ; and hcidegy ; 

** Old lusty gallant ;** ** all flowers of the bloom ;** 

And then^ a hall! for dancers must have room. 

And to it then ; with set and turn about. 
Change sides, and cross, and mince it like a 
hawk; 

Backwards and forwards, take hands then, in and 
. out ; 
And, now and then, a little wholesome talk. 

That none could hear, close rofuoned ' in the ear ; 

Well! I say nought: but much good sport was there. 

Then might my minion hear her mate at will : 
But, God forgive all such as judge amiss ! 

Some men, I know, would soon imagine ill, 
By secret spying of some knavish kiss ; 

* Whispered. 
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But let them leave gach jealousy for shame ! 
Dancers must kiss : tke law allows the same. 

Andy when friends meet, some neny sign must 
pass 

Of welcoming unto each others sight: 
And fi>r a kiss that's not so much, ahtt ! 

Dancers, hesides, may claim a kiss of rights 
After the dance is ended, and before. 
But some will kiss updn kiss : that goes sore* 

But what ? I had almost myself forgot 
To tell you on of this same gentle crew ; 

Some were, alas, with dancing grown so hot. 
As some must sit ; while other danc'd anew : 

And thus forsooth our dancing held us on 

Till midnight full ; high time for to be gone. 

But to behold the graces of each dame ! 
How some would dance as though they did but 
walk; 
And some would trip as though one leg were 
hune; 
And some would mince it like a qparrow hawk ; 
And some would dance ujnright as any bdt: 
And some would leap and skip like a young colt ! 
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And flooie wovidjldge, as though she had the itch ; . 

And some would bow half crooked in the joints ; 
And some would have a trick ; and some a twitch ; 

Some shook their arms, as they had hung up 
points: 
With thousands more that were too long to tell. 
But made me laugh my heart sore, I wot welL 

But let them pass : and now ** sir, we must part ; 

** I thank you, sir, for my exceeding cheer."— 
« Welcome/' quoth the good man, ^< with all my 
" heart : 

^* In faith the market serves but ill to year, 
V When one could not devise more meat to dress.'' — 
Jesu ! (thought I) what means this foolishness ? 

But let that pass.— -Then, parting at the door. 

Believe me now, it was a sport to see 
What stir there was, who should go out before ; 

Such curtsies low, with ** Pray you pardon me" — 
*< You shall not choose"-—^' In faith you are to 

« blame''— 
Goodsooth! (thought I) a man would think the 
same! 

Now being forth (with much ado) at last. 
Then part they all ; each one unto their house ; 
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And who had mark'd the pretty looks that past 

From privy friend unto his pretty mouse» 
Would say with me, at twelve o'clock at night. 
It was a parting, trust me, worth the sight* 

But let them part, and pass in God his name ! 

God speed them well, I pray, and me no worse ! 
Some are gone home with dancing almost lame ; 

And some go light by means of empty purse : 
And, to be short, home goeth every one. 
And home go I unto my lodge alone. 



A Pastoral qfPhiUis and Cory don. 
[From << England's Helicon.*! 

On a hill there grows a flower. 
Fair befall the dainty sweet ! 

By that flower there is a bower 
Where the heavenly Muses meet. 

In that bower there is a chair 
Fringed all about with gold. 

Where doth sit the fairest fair 
That ever eye did yet behold. 
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It is PhilliSy &ir and bright. 

She that is the shepherd's joy. 
She that Venus did despite. 

And did blind her little boy* 

* * ♦ * * 

Who would not this face admire i 
Who would not this saint adore ? 

Who would not this sight desire. 
Though he thought to see no more ? 

O fair eyes, yet let me see 

One good look, and I am gone : 
Look on me, for I am he. 

The poor silly Corydon. 

Thou, that art the shepherd's queen. 

Look upon thy silly swain ; 
By thy comfort have been seen 

Dead men brought to life again. 
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Phillida and Corydon* . 
[From the sane.} 

In the merry month of May, 
In a mom by break (^day. 
Forth I walkM by the wood nde^ 
When as May was in his pride : 
There I spied, all alone, 
Fhillida and Corydon. 
Much ado there was, God wot, 
He would love, and she would not ; 
She said, never man was true ; 
He said, none was fblse to you* 
He said, he had lov'd her long ; 
She said, love should have no wrong. 
Corydon would kiss her th^i ; 
She said, maids must kiss no men. 
Till they did for good and all : 
Then she made the i^epherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth, 
Never lov'd a truer youth. 
Then with many a pretty oath,- 
Yea and nay, and faith and troth^ 
Such as siUy shepherds use 
When they will not love abuse; 
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Love» which had been long ddiuded. 
Was with kisses sweet concluded; 
And Phillida with garlands gay 
Was made the lady of the May. 



A stoeet Pastoral. 

[From the same.} 

Good Muse, rock me asleep 
With some sweet harmony ! 

This weary eye is not to keep 
Thy wary company* 

Sweet Love, begone a while, 
Thou know'st my heaviness ! 

Beauty is born but to beguile 
My heart of happiness ! 

See how my little flock. 
That lov'd to feed on high. 

Do headlong tumble down the rock. 
And in the valley die t 

The bushes and the trees, 
That wefe so fresh and green, 
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Do all their dainty colour leescj 
And not a leaf is seen. 

The black-bird and the thrush. 
That made the woods to ring. 

With all the rest are now at hush. 
And not a note they sing. 

Sweet Philomel, the bird 
That hath the heavenly throat. 

Doth now, alas ! not once a£Pord 
Recording of a note. 

The flowers have had a frost# 
Lack herb hath lost her savour ; 

And Phillida the fair hath lost 
The comfort of her favour. 

Now all these careful sights 

So kill me in conceit. 
That how to hope upon delights . 

It is but mere deceit 

And therefore, my sweet Muse, 
That know'st what help is best. 

Do DOW thy heavenly cunning use 
To set my heart at rest! 
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And in a dream bewray 

What fate shall be my friend ; 
Whether my life shall still decay. 

Or when my sorrow end ! 



A Quarrel mth Love, 

[In his *< Melancholic Hamoan,** 1600.] 

Oh that I could write a story 
Of Love's dealing with infection ! 

How he makes the spirit sorry 
That is touch'd with his affection ! 

But he doth so closely wind him 
In the plaits of will ill-pleased. 

That the heart can never find him 
Till it be too much diseased* 

'Tis a subtle kind of spirit. 
Of a venom-kind of nature, 

That can, like a cony-ferret. 
Creep un-wares upon a creature. 

Never eye that can behold it. 

Though it worketh first by seeing ; 
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Nor conceit that can unfold it» 
Though in thoughts be all its b«ng. 

Oh ! it maketh old men witty. 
Young men wanton, women idle. 

While that Patience weeps, for pity 
Reason bits not Nature's bridle. 

What it isi is in conjecture. 

Seeking much, but nothing finding; 
Like to Fancy's architecture. 

With illusions Reason blinding. 



Yet, can beauty so retain it 
In the profit of her service* 

That she closely can maintain it 
For her servant chief in office* 

In her eye she chiefly breeds it ; 

In her cheeks she diiefly hides it; 
In her servant's fiiith she feeds it, 

While his only heart abides it. 

• « # 4b * « 
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An Epitaph m Poet Spenser* 
(In the same.] 

Mournful Muses, sorrow's minionii^ 
Dwelling in Despair's opinions^ 
Ye, that never thought invented 
How a heart may be contented— 
(But, in torments aU distressed. 
Hopeless how to be redressed. 
All with howling and with crying 
Live in a continual dying)— 
Sing a dirge on Spenser's death, 
TiU your souls be out of breath ! 

Bid the dances keep their dens. 
And the poets break their pens. 
Bid the shepherds shed their tears. 
And the nymphs go tear their hairs ; 
Bid the scholars leave their reading. 
And prepare their hearts to bleeding ; 
Bid the valiant and the wise 
Full of sorrows fill their eyles; 
All for grief that he is gone 
Who did grace them eveiy one ! 
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Farewell, art of poetry, 

Scommg idle foolery ! 

Farewell, true conceited reason, 

Where was never thought of treason ! 

Farewell judgment, with invention ! 

To describe a heart's intention ! 

Farewell wit, whose sound and sense 

Shews a poet's excellence ! 
Farewell, all in one together. 
And with Spenser's garland wither ! 



A snioeet Contention betxveen Love, his Mistress, 

and BeatUi^. 

(In the <* Bowre of Ddigfats, 1597*"] 

Love and my Mistress were at strife 

Who had the greater power on me : 
Betwixt them both, oh, what a life ! 

Nay, what a death is this to be ! 

She said, she did it with her eye ; 

He said, he did it with his dart ; 
Betwixt them both (a silly wretch !) 

'Tis I that have the wounded heart. 

She said, she only spake the word 
That did enchant my peering sense ; 
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He said, he only gave the sound 

That entered heart without defence. 

****** 

• 
She said^ her Beauty was the mark 

That did amaze the highest mind ; 
He said, he only made the mist 

Whereby the senses grew so blind. 

She said, that, only for her sake, 

The best would venture life and limb : 

He said, she was too much deceived ; 
They honour'd her, because of him. 

Long while, alas, she would not yield. 
But it was she that rulM the roast ; 

Until, by proof, she did confess, 
If he were gone her joy was lost 

And then she cried, ** Oh, dainty Love, 

** I now do find it is for thee 
** That I am lovM and honour'd both, 

•* And thou hast power to conquer me I'* 

But, when I heard her yield to Love, 
Oh ! how my heart did leap for joy. 
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That now I had some little liope 
To bare an end of mine annoy I 

for though that Fancy Beauty found 

A power all too pitilea^ 
Yet Love would never have the heart 

To leave his servant comfortleBB. 

But as too soon before the field 
The tnmipets sound the overthrowi^ 

So all too soon I joy'd too much^ ' 
For I awak'd, and nothing so. 
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THOMAS LODGE, 

(descended from a family of his name in LincolDshire» wa3 
born probably about 1&56, and entered of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1574. Though much admired for his 
classical learning and poetical talents, he wisely embraced 
the more useful profession of physic. This he studied at 
Avignon, obtained a diploma, returned to England; and, 
partly by his skill, and partly by the favour of the Roman 
Catholics, to whose persuasion he was attached, soon rose 
into notice and obtained considerable practice. lie wrote 
a play, called *' Promos and Cassandra," and various 
poems, many of which have considerable merit* Their 
titles may be seen in Ritson's Bibliographia« The first two 
of the following specimens are from the ** Pleasant His- 
torie of Glaucus and Scilla, &c." laiO. He died in 1625. 



[Extract from a Poem in Commendation of a solitary Life.] 

****** 

OWEET solitary life, thou true repose, 
Wherein the wise contemplate heaven aright; 

In thee no dread of war or worldly foes ; 
In thee no pomp seduceth mortal sight ; 

In thee no wanton ears, to win with words. 

Nor lurking toys which city-life affords. 
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At peep of day, when, in her crimson pride, 
The mom bespreads with roses all the way. 

Where Phoebus' coach, with radiant course, must 
glide, 
The hermit bends his humble knees to pray : 

Blessing that God, whose bounty did bestow 

Such beauties on the earthly things below. 

Whether with solace tripping on the trees, 
He sees the citizens of forest sport. 

Or, midst the withered oak, beholds the bees 
Intend their labour with a kind consort ; 

Down drop his tears, to think how they agree, 
While men alone with hate inflamed be. 

Taste he the fruits that spring from Telhis' womb. 
Or drink he of the crystal springs that flows. 

He thanks his God ; and sighs their cursed doom 
That fondly wealth in surfeiting bestows : 

And, with St Jerome, saith, ^^ the desart is 

^' A paradise of solace, joy, and bliss.' 



99 



Father of Light ! thou Maker of Uie Heav'n ! 

From whom my being-well, and being springs, 
Bring to efiect this, my desired steaven. 

That I may leave the thought of worldly things ! 
Then, in my troubles, will I bless the time 
My muse vouchsaPd me such a lucky rhyme. 
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The earthy late choak'd with showers, 

Is now array 'd in green:; 
Her bosom springs with flowers. 

The air dissolves her teen, 
The heavens laugh at her glory ; 
Yet bide I sad and sorry ! 

The woods are deck'd with leaves, 
And trees are clothed gay, 

And Flora, crowned with sheaves, 
With oaken boughs doth play ; 

Where I am clad in black. 

The token of my wrack. 

The birds upon the trees 
Do sing with pleasant voices ; 

And chant, in their degrees. 
Their loves and lucky choices ; 

When I, whilst they are singings , 

With sighs mine arms am wringiog* 

The thrushes seiek the shade. 

And I my fatal grave ; 
Their flight to heaven is made. 

My walk on ear^h I have : 
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They free, I thrall : they jolly, 
I sad and pensive wholly. 



[From « The Phoeoix Nest."] 

Now I find thy looks were feigned. 
Quickly lost and quickly gained ; 
Soft thy skin, like wool of wethers. 
Heart, unstable, light as feathers ; 
Tongue untrusty, subtle-sighted. 
Wanton will, with change delighted; 
Siren pleasant, foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for this treason ! 

Of thine eyes I made my mirror; 
From thy beauty came mine error : 
All thy words I counted witty. 
All thy smiles I deemed pity ; 
Thy false tears, that me aggrieved. 
First of all my heart deceived ; 
Siren pleasant, foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for this treason ! 

Feigned acceptance, when I asked. 
Lovely words, with cunning masked,. 
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Holy YowSy but heart unholy ; 

Wretched njan ! my trust was folly ! 

Wit shall guide me in this durance. 

Since in love is no assurance. 
Siren pleasant, foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for this treason ! 

Prime youth lasts not, age will follow. 
And make white those tresses yellow : 
Wrinkled face, for looks delightful. 
Shall acquaint thee, dame despightful ! 
And when time shall date thy glory. 
Then, too late, thou wilt be sorry. 
Siren pleasant, foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for this treason I 
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GEORGE CHAPMAN 

Was born in 1557, and died in 1634 ; but of thb long life few 
anecdotes are preserved, nor is it certain whether Oxford 
or Cambridge had the honour of completing bis studies. 
That he was a man of uncommon learning and consider- 
able genius appears from his translation of the whole 
works of Homer, and some parts of Hesiodand Jdoseos. 
Oldys remarks in his MS. notes on Langbaine, that the 
head of Chapman Was a treabiiry or Chronicle of what- 
ever was memorable among the j^oets of hh time, and 
that he preserved in bis own conduct the true dignity of 
poetry, which he compared to the sun-flower, that dis- 
dains to open its leaves to a sii[Joking taper. 

Of seventeen pieces which he composed for the tieatre, 
three are allowed to possess a great d^ree of merit ; viz. 
" Busy d'Amboise," a tragedy ; the « Widow's Tears," 
a comedy i and his " Masque for the Inns of Court." 

The specimen here given from his continuation of Marlowe's 
'* Hero and Leander, 1606/' may give a faint idea of jhis 
style, which is generally spirited, but often irregular and 
obscure. 



EPITHALAMlOy. 

V/OMEy come, dear Night ! Love's mart of kisses. 

Sweet close of his ambitious line. 
The fruitful summer of his blisses ; 

Love's glory doth in darkness shine. 
O come, soft rest of cares ! come, Nigh^ 

Come, naked Virtue's only 'tire. 
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The reaped harvest of the light. 
Bound up in sheaves of sacred fire. 
Love calls to war ; 

Sighsy his alarms. 
Lips, his swords are. 
The field, his arms* 

Come, Night, and lay thy velvet hand 
On glorious Day's out-facing face ; 

And all thy crowned flames command. 
For torches to our nuptial grace. 
Love calls to war, &c. 

No need have we of factious Day, 

To cast, in envy of thy peace, 
Herhals of discord in thy way ; 

Her beauty's day doth never cease* 
Love calls to war, &c. 

The evening star I see : 
Rise, youths, the evening star 
. Helps Love to summon War, 
Both now embracing be ! 

Rise, youths ! Love's rite claims more than ban- 
quets, rise ! 
Now the bright marigolds that decks the skies. 
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Phcebus' celestial flower^, that (contrary 
To his flowers here) ope when he shuts his eye. 
And shuts when he does open^ crown your sports ! 
Now, Love in Night, and Night in Love, exhorts 
Courtship and dances ; all your parts employ. 
And suit Night's rich expansure with your joy : 
tA)ye paints his longings in sweet virgin's eyes ; 
Rise, youths ! Love's rite clainous more than baa- 
quetSy rise. 
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WILLIAM WARNER. 

The time of this author's birth is unknowD, but it may pro- 
bably be placed about 1558; which supposes him to have 
published his first work at the age of 25. >le is said to 
have been an attorney of the Common Pleas, and to have 
died in }608-9, at Amwell, in Hertfordshire, " a m^i of 
*' good yearsy and of honest reputation." 

His first work was in prose, and entitled *' Syrinx, a seven* 
*' fold History," &c. licensed in 1584, and he is said to 
have been a translator of Plautus ; but his principal work 
was " Albion's England," first printed in 1586, and six 
times afterwards. The last edition, (in 1612) has the 
'* Continuance," by the same author annexed, which 
was printed separately in 16061 

jThe astonishing popularity of this poem, which by War- 
ner's contemporaries was even preferred to their favourite 
*^ Mirror for iVlagistrates," is a proof that he posseWd 
the most valuable talent of a poet, that of amusing and 
Interesting his readers. This he effected partly by means 
of numerous episodes, which are always lively though 
not always to the purpose, and partly by means of a 
style whicH, at the time, was thought highly elegant, 
and which certainly possesses the merit of uncommon 
ease and simplicity. 

Two of his most striking episodes, viz. *' Argentile and 
•' Curan," and " the Patient Countess," have already 
appeared in ** the Muses' Library,'' and in the *' Reliqucs 
*< of ancient English Poetry." Another, the *' Romances 
'< of Sir J. Mandeville," is too long for insertion in a mis- 
cellany, but perhaps the following may have a chance of 
pleasing from their singularity. The two long lines of 14 
syllables of the original are here divided into four short 
line stanzas. 
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The Legend of St Christopher. 

X HERE was a man of stature big. 

And big withall in mind ; 
For serve he would, yet one than whom 

He greater none might find* 

He, hearing that the emperor 
Was in the world most great. 

Came to his court, was entertainM, 
And, serving him at meat. 

It chanced the devil was nam'd — ^whereat 

The emperor him blest ; 
When as, until he knc;w the cause. 

The Pagan would not rest. 

But when he heard his lord to fear 

The devi], his ghostly foe. 
He left his service, and to seek 

And serve the devil did go. 

Of heaven or hell, God or the devil. 
He erst nor heard nor car'd ; 

Alone he sought to serve the same 
That would by none be dar'd. 
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He met (who soon is met) the devil ; 

Was entertained: they walk/ 
Till, coming to a cross, the devil 

Did ^sarfuHy it balk : 

The servant, musings questioned 

His master of his fesat : 
" One Christ," quoth he with dread; " I mind 

" When doth a cross^ afipear.'* 

** Then serve thyself!'' the giant said, 
" That Christ to serve I'll seek !'* 

For him he ask'd a hermit, who 
Advised him to be meek; 

By which, by ^th, and works of afans^ 
Would sought-for Christ be Ibund ; 

And how and where to practise these 
He gave directions sound. 

Then ht, that i^com'd his sewice late 

To greatest potentates, 
E'en at a common ferry, now. 

To eatrry all av^aks. 
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A Tale of the Beginning of Friars and Cloisterers. 

Quoth he, not long since was a man 

That did his devoir give 
To kill the passions of his flesh. 

And did in penance live. 

And, though beloved of the king, 

He lived by his sweat ; 
AflSrming, men that would. not work 

Unworthy for to eat. 

He told the erring their amissi 

And taught them to amend : 
He counselled the comfortless^ 

And all his days did spend 

In prayer and in poverty : 

Amongst his doings well. 
High-ways he mended ; doing which. 

This accident befell : 

A dozen thieves to have been hanged 

Were led this hermit by ; 
To whom he went, exhorting them 

As Christian men to die. 
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So penitent they were, and he 

ISo pitiful, good man, 
As to the king for pardon of 

The prisoners he ran : 

Which got, he gave it them ; but this 

Proviso did he add. 
That they should ever work as he : — 

They grant, poor souls, and glad. 

He got them gowns of country grey, ' 

And hoods for r£un and cold. 
And hempen girdles, which (besides 

Themselves) might burdens hold ; 

Pick-ax and spade : and hard to work 

The convent fell together ; 
With robes, and ropes, and every tool 

For every work and weather. 

So did they toil, as thereabout 

No causey was imwrought ; 
Wherefore new labours for his men 

The holy hermit sought. 

Bui, at departure, prayed them 
To fli^t, to watch, and pray. 
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And live remote from worldly men ; 
And goeth so his way. 

The holy thieves (for now in them 
Had custom wrought content) 

Could much of Scripture ; and indeed 
Did heartily repent. 

Now when the country-folk did hear 
Of these same men devout. 

Religiously they haunt their cdls ; 
And lastly, brought about 

That from the woods to buildings brave 
They won their hermit's crew, 

Who was from found-out work returned, 
And their aposta knew. 

He, going to their stately place. 

Did find in every dish 
Fat beef, and brems ; and great store 

Of dainty fowl and fish. 

Who seeing their saiurityt 

And practising to win 

His pupils thence, ^^ Excess,'' he said, 

^' Doth work access to sin. 

9 
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** Who farest finest^ doth but feed ; 

** And over-feedeth oft ; 
" Who sleepeth softest, doth but sleep ; 

** And, sometimes, over-soft^ 

** Who clads him trimmest, is but clad ; 

" The fairest is but fair ; 
" And all but live : yea, if so long, 

** Yet not with lesser. care 
** Than forms, backs, bones, and bellies, that 

" More homely cherish'd are. 

'^ Learn freedom and felicity ; 

" Hawks fl)ring where they list, 
'' Be kindlier and more sound than hawks 

« Best tended on the fist !'* 

Thus preach'd he promis'd abstinence ; 

And bids them come away : 
No haste but good : well were they, and 

So well as they would stay. — 

The godly hermit, when all means 

In vain he did perceive, 
Departing said — ** I found you knaves, 

" And knaves I do you leave !" 
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liENRY CONSTABLE. 

It appears from Mr Malone^s Shakespeare, vol. X. p* 74, 
that this author took his degree of B. A. at St John*8 
College, Cambridge, at 1579, so that be may be consider* 
ed as contemporary with Warner, and indeed is so re- 
garded by Phillips. He was highly praised by Edmond 
Boltoo, Ben Jonson, and others, and Mr Warton men- 
tions him as '' a noted sonnet writer ;" yet the following, 
though as notable sonnets as his " Diana** conld furnish, 
can hardly entitle him to be denominated ** the first son- 
neteer of his time." See Hawkins' Origin of the English 
Drama, iii. 212 The Rev. Mr Todd, in his valuable edi- 
tion of Milton*s poetical works, has described a very 
curious MS. of Constable's unpublished poems, in his own 
possession. 



[From his" Diana," 1594, 12mo.J 

Wonder it is, and pity i^t, that she 
In whom all Beaut/s treasure we may find. 
That may enrich the body and the mind, 

Towards the poor should use no charity. 

My love is gone a begging unto thee. 

And if that Beauty had not been more kind 
Than Pity, long ere this he had been pin'd. 

But Beauty is content his food to be. 
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Ohy pity have, when such poor orphans beg. 
Love, naked boy, hath nothing on his back^ 

And though he wanteth neither arm nor leg. 
Yet maim'd he is, sith he his sight doth lack. 

And yet, though blind, he Beauty can behold, 
And yet, though naked, he feels more beat than 
cold. 
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If ever Sorrow spoke from soul that loves. 

As speaks a spirit in a man possess'd, 
In me her spirit speaks, my soul it moves. 

Whose sigh-swoln words breed whirlwinds in 
my breast : 
Or like the echo of a passing bell. 

Which, sounding on the water, seems to hbwl> 
So lings my heart a fearful heavy knell. 

And keeps all night in consort with the owl. 
My cheek with a thin ice of tears is clad. 

Mine eyes, like morning stars, are blear'd and red. 
What resteth then but I be raging mad. 

To see that she, my care's chief conduit-head. 
When all streams else help quench my burning 

heart. 
Shuts up her springs, and will no grace impart. 

VOL. II. u 
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SONNET* 



I BEING Carey thou fliest me' as ill fort&ne. 

Care, the consuming canker of the mind ; 
The discord that disorders sweet heart's tune, 

Th' abortive bastard of a coward mind : 
The light foot lackey that runs post by death. 

Bearing the letters which contain our end : 
The busy advocate that sells his breath. 

Denouncing worst to him is most his friend. 
O dear ! this Care no interest holds in me ; 

But holy Care, the guardian of thy fiur. 
Thine honour's champion, and thy virtue's fee. 

The zeal which thee from barbarous times shall 
bear: 
This Care am I ; this care my life hath taken« 
Dear to my soul ! then leave me not forsaken ! 
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THOMAS WATSON, 

A LondoDer boni» says Wood, who spent some time in th« 
noivenity of Oxford, not io tbe parsnits of log;ic or phi- 
losophy, tMit in tbe smooth and pleasant studies of poetry 
and romance. Afterwards retiring to the metropolis, he 
became a student of the common law, and appears from 
collateral testimony to have died about 1598. 

For an account of the writings of this author, whom an 
eminent critic and commentator (with what degree of 
justice may be doubted) has pronounced to be a more 
elegant sonneteer than Sbakspeare, the reader is referred 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, toI. LXYIII. p. 609w 



SONNBT 



[From bis ^* Heeatompathia, or Passionate Centnrie of 
LoTC," DO date^ but licensed in the Stationers* books 
1581.] 

W HBN May is in his prime, di^ youthful Spiing 
Doth clothe the tree with l^anreis, and ground 
with flowers. 

And time of year roTiveth every things 
And lovely Nature smiles, and nothing lours ; 

Then Philomela most doth strain her breast. 

With night-complamts, and sits in little rest* 

12 
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This bird's estate I may compare with mine. 
To whom fond love doth work such wrongs by daji 

That in the night my heart must needs repine, 
And storm with sighs, to ease me as I may. 

Whilst others are becabn'd, or lie them still. 

Or sail secure, with tide and wind at wilL 

And as all those which hear this bird complain 
Conceive in all her tunes a sweet delight. 

Without remorse, or pitying her pam ; 

So she, for whom I wail both day and night. 

Doth sport herself in hearing my complaint, 

A just reward for serving such a saint I 
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In Thetis's lap while Titan took his rest, 
I slumbering lay within my restless bed, 

Till Morpheus; us'd a falsed sorry jest, 
Presenting her by whom I still am led. 

For then I thought she came to end my wo. 

But when I wiakM, alas ! 'twas nothing so ! 

Embracing air instead of my delight, 
I blamed Love, as author of the guile ; . 
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Who, with a second sleep clos'd up my sight. 

And said (methought) that I must bide awhile 
Ixion's pains, whose arms did oft embrace 
False darken'd clouds instead of Juno's grace. 

When I had lain and slumbered thus a while. 

Ruing the doleful doom that Love assigned, 
A woman-saint, which bare an angePs face, 
. Bade me awake, and ease my troubled mind : 
With that I wak'd, forgetting what was pass'd. 
And saw ^twas Hope which helped thus at last. 
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In time the bull is brought to wear the yoke, 
In time all haggard hawks will stoop the lures ; 

In time small wedge will cleave the sturdiest oak. 
In time the marble wears with weakest showers : 

More fierce is my sweet love, more hard withal. 

Than beast or bird, than tree or stony wall. 

No yoke prevails, she will not yield to might ; 

No lure will cause her stoop, she bears fuill gorge ; 
No wedge of woes makes print, she recks no right. 

No shower of tears can move, she thinks I forge ; 
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Help therefore, heavenly boy ! come pierce her 

breast 
With that same shaft which robs me of my rest. 

So let her feel thy force, that she relent ; 

So keep her low, that she vouchsafe a prey ; 
So frame her will to right, that pride be spent : 

So forge, that I may speed without delay ; 
Which if thou do, I'll swear, and sing with joy. 
That Love no longer is a blinded boy. 
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My heedless heart, which Love yet never knew 
But as he was described with painter's hand. 

One day, amongst the rest, would needs go view 
The lab3nrinth of Love, with all his band, 

To see the Minotaur his ugly &ce, 

And such as there lay slain within the place. 

But soon my guiding thread, by Reason span. 
Wherewith I past along his darksome cave. 

Was broke, alas ! by him, and over-run. 
And I perforce became hiis capdve slave ; 

Since when, as yet I never found the way 
: To leave that maze wherein so many stray* 
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Yet THOU I on whom mine eyes have gaz'd so long^, 
May'sty if thou wilt, play Ariadne's part» 

And by a second thread revenge the wrong 
Which, through deceit, hath hurt my guiltless 
heart : 

Vouchsase in time to save and set me free, 

Who seek and serve none other saint but thee. 
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All ye that grieve to think my death so near,' 
Take pity on yourselves, whose thought is blind : 

Can there be day unless some light appear i 
Can fire be cold, which yieldeth heat by kind ? 

If love were pass'd, my life would soon decay, 

Love bids me hope^ and hope is all my stay. 

And you that see in what estate I stand, 
Now hot, now cold, and yet am living stiU, 

Persuade yourselves Love hath a mighty hand. 
And custom frames what pleaseth best her wi^ : 

A lingering use of Love hath taught my breast 

To harbour strife, and yet to live in rest. 

The man that dwells far north hath seldom harm 
With blast of winter's wind, or nipping frost ; 
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The Negro seldom feels himself too wann 

If he abide within his native coast ; 
So love in me a second nature is. 
And custom makes me think my woes are bliss. 
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Youth made a fault through lightness of belief. 
Which fond belief Love placed in my breast ; 

But now I find that reason gives relief. 

And time shews truth, and wit that's bought is 
best. 

Muse not therefore although I change my vein. 

He runs too far which never turns again. 

Henceforth my mind shall have a watchful eye, 
I'll scorn fond love, and practise of the same ; 

The wisdom of my heart shall soon descry 

Each thing that's good from what deserveth 
blame. 

My song shall be—" Fortune hath spit her spite, 

'^^ And Love can hurt no more with all his might. 
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Therefore all you, to whom my course is known, 
Think better comes, and pardon what is past : 
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I find that all my wildest oats are sown^ 

And joy to see what now I see at last ; 
And since that Love was cause I trod awry, 
I here take off his bells and let him fly. 
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SIR JOHN HARINGTON, 

BoraatKebtoD, in Somersetshire, 1561, educated at Bton, 
and afterwards entered of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
He appears for a abort time to liave sti)died tbe law at 
Lincoln's Inn, but soon quitted Littleton for Ariosto. Id 
1599 he became a military man, and, on tlie recommeod^ 
atioD of queen Elizabeth, accompanied the earl of Essex 
to Ireland, where he was knighted in the field. HaTuig 
attended the ill-fated earl at his impolitic Tetam, he par* 
took of tbe queen*s displeasure^ and retired to his pater- 
nal seat, where he chiefly resided till the time of his 
'death, which happened in 1613. 

As a writer he is principally known by his translation of 
** Orlando Furioso,' which appeared in 1591, and was 
much admired at the time, though now found to be inac- 
cnrate and feeble. He completed a metrical version of 
the Psalms that has not been committed to print, bat is 
preserved in the select and curious library of Mr Douce. 
He published a very humorous satire in 1596, entitled, 
'^ The Metamorphosis of Ajax ;" he composed a brief 
supplement to Godwin's catalogue of Bishops, in 1606, 
and versified a portion of ** Schola Salerni/' in 1609. 
But the <* elegant and wittie epigrams" of our learned 
knight formed his most popular production, and under- 
went several impressions. From Lib. !• epig. 4. the 
following specimen is extracted. 



Of a pointed Diamond^ given by the Author to his 
Wifey at the Birth of his eldest Son. 

JLIear ! I to thee this diamond commend. 
In which a model of thyself I send. ' 
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How just unto thy joints this circlet sitteth. 
So just thy face and shape my fancies fitteth : 
The touch will try this ring of purest gold. 
My touch tries thee, as pure though sofler mould: 
That metal precious is, the stone is true, 
As true as (then how much more precious) you! 
The gem is clear, and hath, nor heeds, no foil ; 
Thy face, nay more, thy fame is free from soil : 
Youll deem this dear because from me you have it» 
I deem your faith more dear, because you gave it. 
This pointed diamond cuts glass and steel, 
Your love's like force in my firm heart I feel : 
Bat this, as all things else, time wastes with wearing, 
Where you my jewels multiply with bearing. 



i 
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SAMUEL DANIEL, 

The son of a music-master, was boro in 1562 near Taunton, 
in Somersetshire, and admitted a commoner of Magdalen- 
ball, Oxford, -which he quitted at the end of three years 
without taking a degree. He seems to have been early 
distinguished by his poetical talents, and to have received 
either a pension, or some valuable presents, from Queen 
Elizabeth ; to whom he acknowledges his obligations in 
the dedication to his works, 1602. In the following reign» 
be was Gentleman-extraordinary and Groom of the 
Chamber to Anne, the consort of James. Towards the 
close of his life, he retired to a farm at Beckingtoii, where , 
he died in 1619. 

His *' Delia," and " Complaint of Rosamond,** were pub- 
lished in 1592 ; the first four books of his << Civil Wars*' 
in 1593; the fifth in 1599; the sixth in IG02, and the 
seventh and eighth in 1609. Many other pieces are in- 
cluded in his poetical works, which were collected by his 
brother, and printed in 1623. 

Daniel's sonnets are very beautiful. His *' Civil Wars** are 
rather distinguished by elegance than sublimity of expres- 
sion ; but they contain many curious and some highly 
poetical passages. His prose *< History of England" was 
once much esteemed for the purity and conciseness of its 
style. Headley considers him as the Atticus of his day* 



SONNET. 

JLiOOKy Delia, how w'esteem the half-blown rose, 
The image of thy blush and summer's honour ; 
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Whilst yet her tender bud doth undisclose ♦ * 

That full of beauty * Time bestows upon her. 
J^o sooner spreads her glory in the air. 

But straight her wide-blown pomp comes to 
decline;^ 
She then is scorn'd that late ^dorn'd the fair ; 

jSo fade the roses of those cheeks of thine. ^ 
No April can revive thy withered flowers, 

Whose springing ^ grace adorns thy glory now ; 
Sifift speedy Time, feather'd with flying hours, - 

Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow : 
Then do not thou such treasure ^ waste in vain. 
But love now whilst ^ thou may'st be lov'd again. 



SONNET. 

If this be love to draw a weary breath, 

* * * * * * ^ 

* As Daniel, like Drayton, Sidney, and several others of 
our early poets, made considerable changes in the snccessive 
editions of his works, it may be curious to subjoin the vari* 
ations of the first impression of this author's sonnets, by 
way of enabling the reader to compare the original and after 
thoughts. The test of the specimens (all but the very last 
being taken from " Delia") is that of ed. 1Q09, since which 
no alterations appear to have been introduced. It may be 
worth while to add, that the text of ed. II. of" Delia," in 
1594, corresponds exactly with that of ed. I. 

' *' In her tender green she doth inclose." 

* " The pure sweet beauty •" 

^ '* full-blown pride is in declining." 

^ ' So clouds thy beauty after fairest shining.*' 

5 " blooming." 6 <« o let not then such riches." 

7 « whilst that." 
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With downward looks^ still reading on the earth 

The sad memorials of my love's despair ; 
If this be love, to war against my soul^ 

Lie down to wail, rise up to sigh and grievei ' 
The never-resting stone of care to roll. 

Still to complain my griefs, whilst none relieve ;* 
If this be love, to clothe me with dark thoughts. 

Haunting untrodden paths to wail apart ; 
My pleasures, horror — music, tragic notes,^- 

Tears in mine eyes, and sorrow at my heart ; 
If this be love, to Uve a living death ; 
Then do I love, ^ and draw this weary breath. 



SONNET* 
[First printed io ed* 1602.J 

I ONCE may see when years shall wreak my wrong, 
When golden hairs shall change to silver wire ; 
And those bright rays that kindle all thb fire 

Shall fail in force, their working not so strong. 

Then Beauty (now the burthen of my song) 
Whose glorious blaze the world doth so admire, 
Must yield up all to tyrant Time's desire; 

Then fade those flowers that deck'd her pride so 
long. 

' ** grieve me." 

* ** and none relieve me." 

» « O then love L" 
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When, if she grieve to gaze her in her glass. 
Which then presents her winter-wither'd hue. 

Go you, my verse, go tell her what she was ; 
For, what dhe was she best shall find in you. 

Your fiery heat lets not her glory pass, 
But (Phoenix-like) shall make her live anew. 



SONNET. 



Beauty, sweet love, is like the morning dew, 

Whose short refresh upon the tender green. 
Cheers fisr a time, but till the sun doth shew. 

And straight 'tis gone as it had never been. 
Soon doth it fade that makes the fairest flourish, 

Short is the glory of the blushing rose; 
The hue which thou so carefully dost nourish, 

Yet which at length thou must be forc'd to lose. 
When thou, surcharged with burthen of thy years, 

Shalt bend thy wrinkles homeward to the earth. 
And that in beauty's lease, expir'd, appears * 

The date of* age, the calends of our death — 
But ah ! no more — ^this must not be foretold, ^ 
For, ^ women grieve to think they must be old. 

' ** When time hath made a passport for thy fears." 

» " Dated In" 

3 <« hath been often told." 4 «< And." 
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SONNET. 

I MUST not grieve my love, whose eyes would read 

Lines of delight whereon her youth might smile ; 
Flowers have a time before they come to seed^ 

And she is young, and now must sport the while. 
And ' sport, sweet maid, in season of these years, 

And learn to gather flowers before they wither. 
And where the sweetest blossom * first appears. 

Let Love and Youth conduct thy pleasures 
thither ! 
Lighten forth smiles to clear the clouded air. 

And calm the tempest which my sighs do raise ; 
Pity and smiles do best become the fair. 

Pity and smiles must only yield thee 3 praise* 
Make me to ^ say, when all my griefs are gone^ 
Happy the heart that sighed for suck a one ! 



ce 



AN ODE. 
[This first appeared in ed. 1504.] 

Now each creature joys the other. 
Passing happy days and hours, 

' " Ah." a a Blossoms." 

a " Shall yield thee lasting." 4 •♦ j j,ope to." 
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One bird reports unto another 

In the fall of silver showers ; 
Whilst the earthy our common mother. 

Hath her bosom deck'd with flowers. 

Whilst the greatest torch of heaven 
With bright rays warms Flora's lap. 

Making nights and days both even. 
Cheering plants with fresher sap ; 

My field of flowers quite bereaven. 
Wants refresh of better hap. 

Echo, daughter of the air. 

Babbling guest of rocks and hills, 

Knows the name of my fierce fair. 
And sounds the accents of my ills : 

£ach thing pities my despair. 
Whilst that she her lover kills. 

Whilst that she (O cruel maid !) 

Doth me and my love despise, 
My life's flourish is decay'd 

That depended on her eyes : 
But her will must be obey'd. 

And well he ends, for love who dies. 

VOL. II. X 
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PASTORAL. 
[First printed in ed. 1602.] 

Oh happy golden age ! 
Not for that rivers ran 

With streams of milk and honey dropt from trees ; 
Not that the earth did gage 
Unto the husbandman 
Her voluntary fruits, free, without fees ; 
Not for, no cold did freeze. 
Nor any cloud beguile 
Th' eternal flowering spring. 
Wherein liv*d every thing. 
And whereon th' heavens perpetually did snyie ; 
Not for, no ship had brought 
From foreign shores, or wars, or wares ill sought : 

But only for, that name. 
That idle name of wind. 
That idol of deceit^ that empty sound, 
Call'd HONOUJt, which became 
The t3n:ant of the mind. 
And so torments our nature without ground. 
Was not yet vainly found : 
Nor yet sad griefi imparts. 
Amidst the sweet delights 
Of joyful amorous wights. 
Nor were his hard laws known to freebom hearts ; 
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But golden laws, like these 

Which Nature wrote— That's lawful which 

DOTH PLEASE. 

Then amongst flowers and springs, 
Making delightful sporty 
Sat lovers^ without conflict, without flame, 
And nymphs and shepherds sings. 
Mixing, in wanton sort. 

Whisperings with songs, then kisses with the same 
Which from affection came« 
The naked virgin then 
Her roses fresh reveals, 
Which now her veil conceals. 
The tender apples in her bosom seen : 
And ofb in rivers clear 
The lovers with their loves consorting were. 

Honour ! thou first didst close 
The spring of all delight^ 
Denying water to the amorous thirst : 
Thou taught'st fair eyes to Ios6 
The glory of their light, 

Restrained from men, and on themselves reversed : 
Thou in a lawn didst first 
Those golden hairs incase, 
Late spread unto the wind : 
Thou mad'st loose grace unkind, 
Gav'st bridle to their words, art to their pace : 
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Oh| HONOUR, it is thoa 

That mak*8t that stealth which Lovedothfree allow : 

It is thy work that brings 
Our griefs and torments thus. 
But, thou fierce lord of Nature and of Love, 
The qualifier of kingS| 
What dost thou hear with us 
That are below thy power, shut from afoore ? 
Go ; and from us remove ! 
Trouble the mighty's sleep, 
Let us, neglected, base. 
Live still without thy grace. 
And th' use of th' ancient happy ages keep ! 
Let's love ! this life of ours 
Can make no truce with time, that all devours. 
Let's love ! the sun doth set and rise again, 
' But when as our short light 
Comes once to set, it makes eternal night. 



SONO. 
[In '« Hymen's Trlamph."] 

Love is a sickness ftill of woes# 

All remedies refusing ; 
A plant that with most cutting grows ; 

Most barren with best usii^g ! 



SAMUEI* DANIEL. 



Why SO ?— 

More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoy'dy it sighing cries. 
Hey, ho !• 
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Love is a torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 

Not welly nor full^ nor fasting : 

Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoy'd, it sighing cries. 

Hey, ho !• 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 

Contemporary with Shakspeare, and one of the most distin- 
gaished tragic poets of his age. lie translated. In 1587y 
Colathus's Rape of Helen into English rhyme. He also 
translated several of the Elegies of Ovid. This book was 
printed at Middleburgh, without date, and was ordered 
to be burnt at Stationers' Hall, in 1599, by command of 
the archbishop of Canterbury and bbhop of London. 
He began a translation of the Loves of Hero and Leander, 
▼olgarly attributed to Mnsaeus, but the work was inter* 
rupted by his death. Marlowe finished only the first and 
second Sestiads ; Chapman did the remainder. His plays 
were, 1. '* Tamerlane* the great Scythian Emperor, two 
parts." 2. << The rich Jew of Malto." S. " The tragical 
History of the Life and Death of Dr John Faostos." 
4. " Lust's Dominion." 5. " The Tragedy of King Ed- 
ward the Second." 6. << The Tragedy of Dido, Queen of 
Carthage." It is to be lamented that these plays have 
not been collected and published, because the writings of 
Shakspeare*s distinguished contemporaries would prove 
the best comment on his works. 

Marlowe was killed during an affray in a brothel, rather 
before 1593. His birth, therefore, may be placed, with 
some probability, about 1562 ; for it is unlikely that he 
could have acquired a great reputation as an author and 
actor much before the age of thirty ; and it is to be hoped 
that he did not meet with such a death at a more advan- 
ced age. Of the two following specimens, the first exhi- 
bits the most striking beauties, and the second the charac- 
teristic defects of his style. 
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The Passionate Shepherd to his Love. 
[From « England's Holicon."] 

VyOME live with me, and be my love^ 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That vallieSy groves, and hills and fields. 
Woods or steepy mountains yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks^ 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigab* 

And 1 will make thee beds of roses. 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers and a kirtle^ 
Embroider'd all with leaves of m3rrtle : 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair lined slippers for the cold. 
With buckles of the purest gold : 

A belt of straw and ivy buds. 
With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Come live with me, and be my love. 
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The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight^ each May morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Tlien live with me, and be my love. 



Description of Waters^ S^c. 
[A fragmeot, from *' Kngland's Paraassas," 1609.] 

I walk'd along a stream, for pureness rare. 
Brighter than sunshine ; for it did acquaint 

The dullest sight with all the glorious prey 
That in the pebble-paved channel lay. 

No molten crystal^ but a richer mine ; 

E'en Nature's rarest alchemy ran there, ^ 
Diamonds resolv'd, and substance more divine. 

Through whose bright gliding current might 
appear 
A thousand naked N3anphSy whose ivoiy shine 

Enamelling the banks, made them more dear 
Than ever was that glorious palace-gate, 
Where the day-shining Sun in triumph sate. 

Upon this brim, the eglantine and rose. 
The tamarisk, olive, and the almond tree. 

As kind companions in one union grows. 
Folding their twining arms ; as oft we see 
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Turtle-taught lovers either other close^ 
Lending to dulness feeling sympathy : 
And as a costly vallance o'er a bed. 
So did their garland tops the brook overspread. 

Their leaves that differed both in shape and show. 
Though all were green^ yet difference such in 
green. 

Like to the chequered bent of Iris* bow. 
Prided, the mnning main as it had beei 
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JOSHUA SYLVESTER, 

In hii earliest publication ityles hiniBelf a merchant adfen- 
turer. Wood could not discover whether he had received 
an academical education, but has borne testimony to his 
knowledge of the French, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, and 
Latin languages. His moral conduct, his piety, and his 
patience, appear to have been exemplary : nor was any 
writer honoured with more contemporary praise : but his 
country is said to have-treated him with ingratitude, and 
he died at Middleburgh in 1618» aged 5&. 

The works of this laborious but unequal writer were suc> 
cessively printed in various forms, and collected into a 
large volume in folio, printed in 1621, 1633, and 1641. 
They consist principally of translations. In p. 652 of the 
latter edition, is printed the ** Soul's Errand,'* which has 
been attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh under the title of 
*' 1 be Lie," and asserted to have been written by him 
on the night before his execution, Oct. 29, 1618; but this 
assertion b utterly incredible* as the poem appeared in 
Davison's '* Poetical Rhapsodie" ten years before. Till 
a more authorized claimant shall be produced, it is there* 
fore restored to its ancient proprietor. 



A Caution Jbr Courtly Damsels* 



B 



£WAR£| fair maid, of mighty courtiers' oaths; 
Take heed what gifls or fovours you receive ; 
Let not the fading gloss of silken cloaths 
Dazzle your virtues, or your &me bereave : 
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For once but leave the hold you have of grace. 
Who will regard your fortune or your face ? 

Each greedy hand will strive to catch the flower. 
When none regard the stalk it grows upon ; 

Baseness desires the fruit still to devour, 
And leaves the tree to fall or stand alone ; 

But this advice^ fair creature, take of me, 

Let none take fruit unless he'll have the tree. 

Believe not oaths, nor much-protesting men; 

Credit no vows nor a bewailing song; 
Let courtiers swear, forswear, and swear again. 

The heart doth live ten regions from the tongue : 
For when with oaths and vovfs they make you 

tremble. 
Believe them least; for then they most dissemble. 



A contented Mind. 



I WEIGH not Fortune's frown or smile, 

I joy not much in earthly joys ; 

I seek not state, I reck not stile, 

I am not, fond of fancy's toys ; 

6 
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I rest 80 pleas'd with what I have^ 
I wish no more» no more I crave. 

I quake not at the thunder's crack, 
I tremble not at noise of war, 

I swoon not at the news of wrack, 
I shrink not at a blazing star : 

I fear not loss, I hope not gain ; 

I envy none, I none disdain. 

I see ambition never pleas'd, 
I see some Tantals starved in store ; 

I see gold's dropsy seldom eas'd, 
I see e'en Midas gape for more. 

I neither want, nor yet abound : 

Enough's a feast ; content is crown'd. 

I feign not friendship where I hate, 
I fawn not on the great in show, 

I prize, I praise a mean estate. 
Neither too lofty nor too low ; 

This, this is aU my choice, my cheer, 

A mind content, a conscience clear. 
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The SouPs Errand. 

Go, soul, the body's guest. 
Upon a thankless errand ! 
Fear not to touch the best. 
The truth shall be thy warrant ; 
Goy since I needs must die. 
And give the world the lie. 

Go, tell the court it glows, 

And shines like rotten wood. 
Go, tell the church it shows 

What's good, and doth no good : 
If church and court reply. 
Then give them both the lie. 

Tell potentates, they live 

Acting by others actions. 
Not lov'd unless they give. 
Not strong but by their factions. 
If potentates reply. 
Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition 
That rule afiairs of state, 
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Their purpose is ambition. 
Their practice only hate. 
And if they once reply^ 
Then give them all the lie. 

Tell them that brave it most. 

They beg for more by spending. 
Who in their greatest cost^ 
Seek nothing but commending. 
And if they make reply. 
Then give them all the lie* 

Tell zeal it lacks devotion. 

Tell love it is but lust, 
Tell time it is but motion. 
Tell flesh it is but dust ; 
And wish them not reply^ 
For thou must give the lie. 

Tell age it daily wasteth. 

Tell honour how it alters. 
Tell beauty how she blasteth. 
Tell favour how she falters. 
And as they shall reply. 
Give every one the lie. 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness : 



^ 
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Tell Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness. 
And when they do reply. 
Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell physic of her boldness. 
Tell skill it is pretension. 
Tell charity of coldness. 
Tell law it is contention. 
And as they do reply, 
So give them still the lie. 

Tell fortune of her blindness, 

Tell nature of decay. 
Tell friendship of unkindness, 
Tell justice of delay* 
And if they will reply. 
Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they have no soundness. 

But vary by esteeming, 
Tell schools they want profoundness^ 
And stand too much on seeming. 
If arts and schools reply. 
Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it's fled the city. 
Tell how the country erreth. 



d 
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Tell| manhood shakes off pity, 
Tell| virtue least preferreth. 
And if they do reply. 
Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less thapL stabbing ; 
Yet stab at thee who wiU, 
No stab the soul can kill. 



'-•'' •» 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON 

Was born at Harsall, in the county of Warwick, in 1563. 
He discovered, when extremely young, a remarkable pro« 
pensity to study, and rose early to literary reputation, 
which he enjoyed during three successive reigns : he died 
in 1631. His *•' Pol^olbion" is certainly a wonderful work, 
exhibiting, at once, the learning of an historian, an anti- 
quary, a naturalist, and a geographer, and embellished by 
the imagination of a poet. But, perhaps a topographical 
description of England is not nyuch improved by such 
embellishment. Those who can best appreciate the merit 
of its accuracy will seldom search for information in a 
poem ; and of the lovers of poetry, some are disgusted 
with the subject, and others with the Alexandrine metre, 
which Drayton has unfortunately adopted. His pastorals, 
which he published in 1593, under the quaint title of 

' ''Idea; the Shepherd's Garland, fashioned in nine Ec- 
logues, &c." his " Nym]phidia," and, in general, all his 
smaller poems, are easy and pleasing. The ** Barons' 
Wars,*' and ** England's Heroical Epistles," have lost, 
and are not likely to recover, their ancient popularity. 



IThe Shepherd^ s Daffodil'} 

Batte* vTORBOy as thou cam'st this way 
By yonder little hill. 
Or, as thou through the fields didst stray^ 
Saw'st thou my Daffodil ? 

VOL, II. Y 
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She's in a frock of Lincoln green. 
Which colour likes her sight. 

And never hath her beauty seen^ 
But through a veil of white* 

Than roses, richer to behold. 
That dress up lovers' bowers^ 

The pansy and the marigold. 
Though Phcebus' paramours. 

Gorbo. Thou well describ'st the Daffodil : 
It is not full an hour 
Since, by the spring near yonder hill, 
I saw that lovely flower. 

Batte* Yet my fair flower thou didst not meet. 
Nor news of her didst bring. 
And yet my Daffodil's more sweet 
Than that by yonder spring. 

Gorbo* I saw a shepherd that doth keep 
In yonder field of lilies. 
Was making, as he fed his sheep, 
A wreath of dafK}di]lies« 

Batte* Yet, Gorbo, thou delud'st me still, 
My flower thou didst not see. 
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For knowy my pretty Dafibdil 
Is worn of none but me. 

Gorbo. Through yonder vale as I did pass. 
Descending from the hill, 
I met a smirking bonny laito. 
They call her Daffi>dil, 

Who^ presence, as along she went. 
The pretty flowers did greet. 

As though their heads they downward bent 
With homage to her feet ; 

And all the shepherds that were nigh. 

From top of every hill, 
Unto the vallies loud did cry, — 

There goes sweet Daffodil ! 

Batte* Aye, gentle shepherd, now with joy 
Thou all my flocks dost fill ; 
That's she alone, kind shepherd's boy, 
Let us to Dafibdil. 
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SONNET. 
[From «« Idem.'3 

Since there's no help, come let us kiss and part : 

Nay, I have done ; you get no more of me : 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart. 

That thus so cleanly I m3n3elf can free; 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 

And when we meet at any time again. 
Be it not seen in either of our brov^ 

That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now at the last gasp of Love's latest breath, 

When^ his pulse fiullng. Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 
Now,if thou would'st, when all have givenhim over, 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover. 



To his coy Laoe* 

A CANZONET. 



I PRAY thee leave, love me no more. 
Call home the heart you gave me ; 

I but in vain that saint adore 
That can, but will not, save me ; 
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These poor half kisses kill me quite^ 

Was ever man thus served ? 
Amidst an ocean of delight. 

For pleasure to be sterved* 

Shew me no more those snowy breasts, 

With azure riverets branched. 
Where, whilst mine eye with plenty feasts, 

Yet is my thirst not stanched* 
O, Tantalus ! thy pains ne'er tell. 

By me thou art prevented, 
'Tis nothing to be plagued in hell, 

But thus in heav'n tormented. 

Clip me no more in those dear arms. 

Nor thy life's comfort call me ; 
O ! these are but too powerful charms. 

And do but more inthral me ; 
But see how patient I am grown, 

In all this coil about thee ; 
Come, nice thing, let thy heart alone, 

I cannot live without thee. 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

Born at Stratford-apon-ATon, 1564, and died there, Idi^. 



SONG. 
[From « As yon like it,") 

15 LOW, blow thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind. 

As man's ingratitude ! 
Thy tooth is not so keen. 
Because thou «rt not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh, ho ! sing heigh, ho \ unto^the green holly, 
Most friendship is feigningi most loving laere folly. 

Then heigh, ho, the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
« That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ! 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not* 
Heigh, ho ! &c« &c. 
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SONNET. 
[In« England's Helicon/' and << Lo?e'B Labour Lost/*] 

Ok a day, (alack the day ! ) 

Love, whose month is ' ever May, 

Spied a blossom, passing fair. 

Playing in the wanton air. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind 

All unseen 'gan passage find. 

That the lover, * sick to death, 

Wish'd himself the heaven's breath. 

" Air,*' quoth he, " thy cheeks may blow ; — 

** Air, would I might triumph so ! 

** But alack ! my hand is ^ sworn 

« Ne*er to pluck thee from thy thorn. 

** Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet, 

** Youth so apt to pluck a sweet ; 

** Do ^ not call it sin in me 

** That I am forsworn for thee : 

** Thou for whom [e'en] Jove would swear 

" Juno but an iEthiop were ; 

** And deny himself for Jove, 

** Turning mortal for thy * love. 

* « was." Eng. Hel. » " Shepherd." Eng Hcl. 

* " Alas my hand hath." Eog, Hcl. * These 
two lines wanting in Eng. Hel. 5 « n,y," JSng. Hel. 
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Spring. A Song. 
[At the end of << Loye*8 Labour Lost."] 

When daisies pied, and violets blue. 
And lady-smocks all silver white. 

And cuckoo-buds, of yellow hue. 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then on every tree 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he : 

Cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! — O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear ! 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws. 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks. 

When turtles tread and rooks and daws. 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks; 

The cuckoo then on every tree 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he ; 

Cudkoo ! 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! — ^O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear ! 
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Winter. A Sang» 

[At the end of" LoTe*8 Labour Loet."] 

When icicles hang by the wall. 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 
And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

llien nightly sings the staring owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit 1 tu-whoo ! a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 
And. coughing drowns the parson's saw, 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marion's nose looks red and raw ; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit ! Tu-whoo ! a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot* 
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Song ofFairies^ 

(By Puck in « Midsummer-Ntsht's Dream."] 

Now the hungry lion roais. 

And the wolf behowls the naoon, 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores. 

All with weary task foredone. 
Now the wasted brands do glow ; 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching loud. 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is die time of night 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite. 

In the churchway paths to glide ; 
And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecat's team. 
From the presence of the sun. 

Following darkness like a dream. 
Now are froHc ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallowed house : 
I am sent with broom before 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 
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SONG* 
[In « Mach Ado abottt Nothing."] 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more; 

Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore^ 
To one thing constant never : 
Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny ; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no mo 

Of dumps so dull and heavy % 
The fraud of men was ever so. 

Since summer first wa%^leavy. 
Then sigh not so, &c. 



SONG. 

[In the" Merchant of Venice."] 

Tell me, where is Fancy bred. 
Or in the heart, or in the head I 
How begot, how nourished ?— - 
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Reply. It is engender'd in the eyes ; 

With gazing fed ; and Fancy dies 
In the ci:adle where it lies. 
Let us all ring Fancy's knell : 
I'll begin it. — ^Ding dong, bell. 
Dingy dongy bell. 



Ariel's song. 

[In the « Tempest."] 



Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry ; 

On the bat's back I do fly, 

Afler summer, merrily; 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossqm that hangs on the boughi 



S0N6. 
[In " Twelfth Night."] 



Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad C3rpress let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath, 
I am slain by a flur cruel maid. 
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My shroucl of white, stuck all with yew, 

O prepare it ; 
My part of death no one so true 

Did share it. ^ 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet 

On my hlack coffin let there be strown ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 

My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown : 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 

Lay me, O ! where 
Sad true lover ne'er find my grave. 

To weep there ! 



Mta 



SONG. 



[From the " Two Gentlemen of Vcrona/'J 

" Who is Silvia ? what is she, 

. ^* That all our swains commend her ?" 
Holy, fair, and wise is she. 

The heavens such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 

*< Is she kind as she is fair ? 
/ " For beauty lives with kindness :" 
Love doth to her eyes repair. 

To help him of his blindness ; 
And, being help'd, inhabits there. 
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Then to Sylvia let us sing. 
That Sylvia is excelling ; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling ; 

To her let us garlands bring. 



SONG, 
pn « Cymbeline.*'] 



Fear no more the heat o' th' sun. 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 

Thou thy worlcj^y task hast done. 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers come to dust* 

Fear no more the frown o* th' great. 
Thou art past the tyrant's stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat» 
To thee the reed is as the oak. 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

Nor th' aU«dreaded thunder stone ; 

12 
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Fear not slander, censure rash. 

Thou hast finished joy and moan. 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust* 

No exorciser harm thee ! 
Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 
Nothing ill come near thee ! 
From it consummation have. 
And renowned be thy grave i 



s o N G« 
[From " As you Like it."] 

Under the green-wood tree 

Who loves to lie with me. 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird's throat. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see 

1^0 enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Whg doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live i' the sun ; 



A 
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Seeking the food he eats. 

And pieas'd witli what he gets. 

Come hither, come hither, come hidier ; 

Here diall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 



SONNET. 

Being your slave, what should I do, but tend 

Upon the hours and timeK of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at ail to spend. 

Nor services to do till you require : 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour, 

Whilst 1, my sovereign, watch the clock for you ; 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 

When you have bid your servant once adieu ! 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought. 

Where you may be, or your afiairs suppose ; 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 

Save where you are : how happy you make those ! 
So true a fool is love, that in your will 
Tho' you do any thing, he thinks no ill. 
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CFrom << The Passionate Pilgrin," 1599, corrected from a 
MS. by Mr Matone. Vide his editioo J 

When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 

And Btall'd the deer that thou would'st strike, 
Let Reason rule things worthy blame. 
As well as Fancy (partial tike I) 
Take counsel of some wiser head. 
Neither too young, nor yet unwed. 

And when thou corn's! thy tale to tell, 

Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk. 
Lest she some subtle practice smell ! 
(A cripple soon can find a halt \) 
But plainly say thou lov'st her well, 
And set thy person forth to selL 

And to her will frame «11 thy ways, 

Spare not to spend, — and chiefly there 
Wliere thy desert may merit praise, 
By ringing always in her ear : 
The strongest castle, tower, and town. 
The golden bullet beats it down. 

Serve always with assured trust. 

And in thy suit be humble, true ; 
Unless thy lady prove unjust. 

Seek never thou to choose anew. 

VOL. ri. z 
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When time shall serve be thou not slack 
To proffer, tho' she put thee back. 

MThat though her frowning brows be bent, 

Her cloudy looks will dear ere ni^tt 
And then too late she wiU repent 
That she dissembled her delight ; 
And twice desire, ere it be day, 
That with such scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength^ 

And ban^ aqd brawl^ and say thee nay; 
Her feeble force will yield at lesQgth, 
When craft hath taught her thus to aay : 
** Had women been so strong as meDy 
*< In faith, you had not had it then.'* 

The wiles and guiles that women wbxk^ 

Dissembled with an outward show. 
The tricks and toys that in them lurk# 
The cock that treads them shall npt know.. 
Have you not heard it said full oft^ 
A woman's nay. doth stand for nought ? 

But soft.; enough,-^oo much (I fear) ; 
For if my lady hear my soi^. 
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She will not stick to ring mine ear. 
To teach my tongue to be so long ; 
Yet will she blush, here be it said. 
To hear her secrets so bewray'd. 



SONG.* 



Take, oh, take those lips away 

Tliat so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
lights that do mislead the morn : 
But my kisses bring again, 
Scials of love, but sealed in vain ! 

Hide, ph, hide these hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears ; 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears : 
But first set my poor heart free. 
Bound in those icy chains by thee ! 

* lo the preceding edition these elegant lines w^re ascri- 
bed to Fletcher, in whose "Fragedy of RoHo duke of Nor- 
mandy, or the Bloody JQrother, first pripM in 1640, both 
stanzas are, in fact, tob^ found ; bat, as the former of the 
two appeared long before in Measure for Measures, and the 
songs introduced to our author's plays seem to have been 
all his own compotitioB, Mr Maloaii slaiiiis them as Shak- 
speare'i*. 
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RICHARD BARNFEILD, 

A poet whose memory ban fallen into obscarhy, haYiog 
escaped the notice even of the iodefotigable Anthony 
Wood, wrote and published *' The Aifectionate Shep- 
heard,** 1504, itfmo, (beiiif^ an enlarged translation from 
Watson's *« Amintie Gaudla.") *< Cynthia with Cer- 
** taine Sonnets, and the Legend of Cassaodra,** 1595, 
ISmo, and '* The Encomhim of Lady Pecunia," ^ The 
*' Complaint of Poetrie for the Death of Uberalitie/* 
** The Combat betweene Conscience and CoTetoosnesse, 
** in the Minde of Man,** and ** Poems in divera Hn- 
** mors,'* 1508, 4to, from which the following specimoi 
is taken Meres q>eaks of Bamfeild as his flriend, and 
numbers him amongti our best for pattoral : but no cir- 
cumstances of his life are 'known. Mr Malone, Indeed, 
informs me, that he was of Brazen-nose College, Oxford ; 
and it appears from the title of one of l|ts publications 
that he was a graduate. See Jlitson's Bibliographia. 

The lines which follow have had the honour to be attribn* 
ted to Shakspearew 



AN ODE. 

As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made ; 

Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring ; 
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Every thing did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean'd her breast up-till a thorn ; 

And there sung the doleflill'st ditty, 

That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry ; 

Teru, teru, by and by ; 

That, to hear her so complain. 

Scarce I could firom tears refrain ;' 

For her grie&, so lively shown. 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah ! (thought I) thou moum'st in vain ; 

None takes pity on thy pain: 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee. 

Ruthless bears, they will not cheer thee : 

King Pandion he is dead; 

All thy friends are lapp'd in lead ; 

All thy. fellow-birds do sing. 

Careless of thy sorrowing ! 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smil'd, 

Thou and I were both beguil'd. 

Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hard to find. 

Every man will be thy friend 
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Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend : 

But, if store of crowns be scant. 

No man will siq>ply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal^ 

BountiM diey will him call ; 

And with such-hke flattering^ 

*' Pity but he were a. king." 

If he be addict to Tice, 

Quickly him diey will entice ; , 

If to women he bebeiA, 

They have at conmuuidement ; 

But if fortune onoe do frowB, 

Then farewell his great renown : 

They that fiiwn'd on him before 

Use his company no more* 

He that is diy fiiend indeed^ 

He will help lihee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep^ 

If thou wake, he caaaot sleep : — 

Thus, of evety grief in heait - 

He with thee ddCh bear a pait^ 

These are certain signs to know 

Faithful friend fhAn flattetbg foe. 



f ■« 
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SIMON WASTELL, 

A natiTe of Westmordaod, entered of Qaeen's College> Ox- 
ford, aboat lii80, where, according to. Wood, be took a 
deg^ree, and was aecouoted a grtai proficient in classical 
learning and poetry. -He. afterward> became master of 
the free-scliool at Nortliampton ; and translated from 
Shaw's « Bibliorum Sammnla," ** A Troe Christian s 
Daily Delight,** being a metrical epitome of the Bible, 
16S3, 12mo, which was enlai^ and repiiiKed, 1629, 
12mo, under the title of '< MicrobiblioQ." l':rom the latter 
edition the following stanzas are extracted, which have 
sometimes been inserted among the poems of Quarks. 



Of Man* s Mortality. 

JLiiKE as the damask rose you see. 
Or like the blossom on the tree. 
Or like the dainty flower of May^ 
Or like the morning to the day. 
Or like the sun^ or like the shade. 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had^ 
E'en such is man ; — whose thread is spun. 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. — 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies. 
The gourd consumes,-^and man he dies ! 
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Like to the grass that's newly sprung. 

Or like a tale that's new begun. 

Or like the bird tliat's here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span. 

Or like the singing of a swan, 

E'en such is man ; — ^who lives by breath. 

Is here, now there, in life and deaths— 

The grass withers, the tale is ended. 

The bird is flown, the dew's ascended. 

The hour is short, the span not long. 

The swan's near deaths — man's life is done I 
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ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX, 

Was boro in 1567 ; and, having been ^ound guilty on a tf'ial 
for high treason, closed his life on the scaffold in I6(>1. 
The political character of this inconsiderate and prelum p- 
toons, but honest and heroic favourite of Queen Elizabeth, 
has no connection with this work : but as he was the ge- 
nerous patron of literature, and the unceasing object of 
poetical adulation, the reader will perhaps be glad to see 
a specimen of his own attainment in the art which he 
encouraged others to cultivate. The following '* Verses, 
made by the earl of Essex in his trouble^*' were extract* 
ed from a MS. in the British Museum, Bibl Reg. 17. B. L. 
For an account of his other works^ vide the Catalo^e of 
Royal and Noble Authors. 



SONNET. 



i HE way son earth have paths and turnings known ; 

The ways on sea are gone by needle's light; 
The birds of th' air the nearest way have flown ; 

And under earth the moles do cast aright. 
A way more hard than these I needs must take» 

Where none can teach, nor no man can direct ; 
Where no man's good for me example makes ; 

But all men's faults do teach her to suspect. 
Her thoughts and mine much disproportion have, 

AIKstrength of love is infinite in me ; 
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She useth the advantage time and fortune gave 

Of worth and pow&r to get the liberty. 
Earth, sea, heaven, hell, are subject unto laws. 
But I, poor I, must suffer and know no cause. 

Si|;ned R. £• £. 
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SIR HENRY WOTTON, 

Born at Bocton-Hal^ Kent, in 1568, received his educa- 
tion at Winchester school, Whence he was removed, in 
1584, to New College, and soon after to Queen's College, 
Oxford, He was early distinguished by the acuteness of 
his mind, and by versatility of talent. After having com- 
pleted an academical education, he spent nine years in 
traveOiag ; doring which he formed an ac^foaelntmnce with 
all the most learned men in Europe, and acquired a con- 
siderable reputation by his proficiency in the fine arts. 
On his retnin to England, his accomplishments recom- 
mended Ha\ to the friieiidBMpof the earl- of BMex, with 
whom be remained as lecretaiy till M fell, when he re- 
tired to Florence, and remained there till the death of 
Queeq Elizabeth. 

Having btfen employed by the great duke of Tuscany in aa 
embassy into Scotland, for the purpose of communicating 
to King James the accoont of a conspiracy against him 
which the |;reat duke had discovered, he received the ho- 
nonr olf knighthood, and eqjoyed the confidence of that 
monarch dnrhig the Irhole of his reign. 

For the parttcolan of his very civiiRis life, great part of 
which he passed in foreign embassies, and other scenes 
of political activity, and which he terminated in 1639, 
(after entering into holy orders,) in the situation of Pro« 
▼ost of Eton, the reader Is referred to the cfrctimstantial 
biography of Isaac Walton, or to the saramacry contained 
in the New Biographical Dictionary.- 

The following specimens are all extracted from ReliqnsBf 
WottoniansB, first printed in 1651, and (hree times after- 
wards. 
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On his MUtresSf the Queen of Bohemia^ 

X ou meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light f 

You common people of the skies ! 

What are you, when the sun shall rise } 

You curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays. 

Thinking your voices understood 
By your weak accents ! what's your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 

You violets that first appear. 

By your pure purple mantles known. 

Like the proud virgins of the year. 
As if the spring were all your own I 
What are you, when the rose is blown ? 

So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind ; 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen ! 
Tell me, if she were not designed 
Th' eclipse and glory of her kind ? 
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A Description of the Countries Recreations, 

QuivERiNo Fear, heart-tearing Cares^ 
Anxious Sighs, untimely Tears, 

Fly, fly to courts ! 

Fly to fond worldlings' sports. 
Where strain'd Sardonic Smiles are glosing still. 
And Grief is forc'd to laugh against her will ; 

Where mirth's but mummery. 

And sorrows only real be ! 

Fly from our country pastimes ! fly. 
Sad troop of human misery ! 

Come» serene looks. 

Clear as the crystal brooks. 
Or the pure azur'd heaven, that smiles to see 
The rich attendance of our poverty ! 

Peace and a secure mind. 

Which all men seek, we only find. 

Abused mortals ! did you know 

Where joy, heart's-ease, and comforts grow. 

You'd scorn proud towers. 

And seek them in these bowers 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may 

shake. 
But blustering care could never tempest make. 
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Nor murmurs e'er come nigh us. 
Saving of fountains that glide by us. 

Here's no fantastic masque, nor dance. 
But of our kids, that frisk and prance ; 

Nor wars are seen. 

Unless upon the green 
Two harmless lambs are butting one the dher ; 
Which done, both bleating run, each jto his mother ; 

And wounds are nerer fiMind, 

Save what the plough-sbare gives the ground. 



Go, let the diving negro seek 

For gemsj hid in some foi:lorn creek I 

We all pearls seom, 

Save what the dewy mom 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass. 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pas&; 

And gold ne'er here appears. 

Save what the yellow Ceres bears* 

Blest« silent groves ! may ye be 
For ever Mirth's best nursery ! 

May pure Contents 

For ev^r pitqh their tents 
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Upon these'downs, these meads^ the^e rocks, these 
mountamck 

And Peace still slumber by these purling fountains^ 
Which we may every year 
Find, when we come a-fishing here. 

Subscribed IgnoUn 



Tears at the Gram of Sir Alhertus Morton^ tjoho 'ooas 
buried at Southampton, toept hy Sir H, fVotton. 

Silence, in truth, would speak my sorrow best^ 
For deepest wounds can least their feelings tell: 

Yet, let me borrow from mine own unrest - 
But time to bid him whom I lov'd farewell ! 

Oh my unhappy lines ! you that before 

Have servM my youth to vent some wantcm cries^ 

And now, congeal'd with grief, can scarce implore 
Strength to accent, — Here my Alhertus liesJ 

This is the sable stone, this is the cave 
And womb of earth that doth his corpse em- 
brace ! 

While others sing his praise, let me engrave 
These bleedmg numbers to adorn the place* 
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Here will I paint the characters of wo. 
Here will I pay my tribute to the dead ; 

And here my faithful tears in showers shall flow^ 
To humanize the flints whereon I tread : 

Where, though I mourn my matchless loss alone. 
And none between my weakness judge and me ; 

Yet e'en these pensive walls allow my moan. 
Whose doleful echoes to my plaints agree. 

But is he gone ? and live I rhyming here 

As if some Muse would listen to my lay. 
When all distun'd sit waiting for their dear, 
. And bathe the banks where he was won't to 
play ?— 

Dwell thou in endless light, discharged Soul, 
Freed now from Nature's and from Fortune's 
trust! 

While on this fluent globe my glass shall roll> 
And run the rest of my remabing dust, 



Upon the Death of Sir Albertus MortorCs Wife* 

He first deceased ; she for a little tried 
To live without him, — lik'd it not, and died. 
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SIR JOHKDAVIS, 

The 8on of a wealthy tanner at Chlsgrove, in Wiltshire, 
;ira8 born about 1570, and, in 1585, entered a commoner 
at Qneen*8 College, Oxford. Having taken a degree, he 
removed to the Middle Temple ; but was expelled, says 
Wood, for thii ** he being a high-spirited yoong man, 
** did, upon some slight provocatioriy orpunctiliOf bastinado 
" Rich. Martin (afterward recorder of London) in the 
'^ common-hall, while he was at dinner/' He then reti- 
red to Oxford, and composed his *< Nosce Teipsum." 
Being restored by the favour of the lord-keeper Elles- 
mere, he practised as a barrister; was elected a bnigess 
in Parliament in 1601 ; and, after the death of Elizabeth, 
was successively promoted by King James to the offices 
of solicitor and attorney-general, of Serjeant at law, and 
king^s seijeant in Ireland^ and^ in 1626, was appointed 
chief justice of the King's Bench in England; but died 
before he could enter upon the duties of this office. 

His poem on the Immortality of the Soul .is a noble monu« 
ment of his learning, acuteness, command of language, 
and fiicility of versification. Hb similies (as Mrs Cooper 
and Mr Jieadley have justly observed) are sin^larly 
happy ; always enlivening, and often illustrating his ah- 
struse and difficult subject : but while we admire his wit 
and ingenuity, we sometimes regret the more indefinite 
but sublimer conceptions of his model, Lucretius. 

Besides the *< Nosce Teipsum,'* he composed** Orchestra," a 

poem on Dancing ; and twenty-six *< Acrosticke Hymnes*' 

on the words EUsabetha Regina^ one of which is here 

given. They are probably the l>e8t acrostics ever written, 
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and all equally good : but they seem to prove that their 
author was too fond of strujEgling with useless difficulties. 

Heako, according to Wood, wrote a version of the Psalms, 
(never published,) and a book of Epigrams. The latter, 
as appears from Drumniond of Hawthornden« are those 
which stand at the end of Marlowe's translation of Ovid's 
Kpistles, printed at Middleburgh, 1596, ISmo. The rea- 
der will judge of their style by the two followiog speci- 
mens:— 

The *< Nosce Teipsum" was first published in i 599, 4to, and 
again in 1602, 1608, 1619, 1622, &c. His « Orchestra 
appeared in 1596, 8vo, his *' Acrosticke Hymnes" in 
1699, 4to. Two poetical pieces in Davison's Miscellany, 
1608, are assigned to this author, but have not been col- 
lected in any edition of his works. 

See Wood's Athenae, the new Biographia, aqd Ritson. 
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IN MEDONEM. 

VTBEAT Captain Medon wears a chain of gold 

Which at five hundred crowns is valued, 
For that it was his grandsire's chain of old. 

When great King Henry Boulogne conquered 
And wear it, Medon ! for it may ensue 

That thou, by virtue of this massy chain, 
A stronger town than Boulogne may'st subdue, 

If wise men's saws be not reputed vain. 
For what said Philip, king of Macedon ? — 

** There is no castle so well fortified, 
^' Put, if an ass laden with gold comes on, 

^' The guard will stoop, and gates fly open wide. 



SIR JOHN PAVIS. 
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IN FUSCUM. 

Fuscus is free, and hath the world at will ; 

Yet in the course of life that he doth lead 
He's like a horse, which, turning round a inil]> 

Doth always in the self-same circle tread. 
First, he doth rise at ten ; and at eleven 

He goes to GilPs^ where he doth eat till one ; 
Then sees a play 'till six ; and sups at seven ; 

And after supper straight to bed is gone. 
And there till ten next day he doth remain ; 

And then he dines ; and sees a comedy ; 
And then he sups, and goes to bed again : — 

Thus round he runs without variety ; 
Save that sometimes he comes not to the play» 
But falls into a whore-house by the way. 



1 
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To the Lath 
[An Acrostic] 

EARLTy cheerful, mounting lark. 
Light's gentle uflher, morning's desk, 

In merry notes delighting ; • 
Stint awhile thy song, and hark. 

And learn my new enditing ! 

Bear up this hymn, to heaven it bear. 
E'en up to heaven, and sing it there ; 

To heaven each morning bear it: 
Have it set to some sweet sphere, 

And let the angiels hear il! 

Renown'd Astraea, that great name, 
Exceeding great in worth and fame, 

Great worth hath so renown'd it, 
It is Astraea's name I praise :— - 
Now then, sweet lark, do thou it raise> 

And in high heaven resound it ! 
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BARNABY BARNES, 

A yowager son of Dr Richard Barnes, bishop of Darham« 
was bom in the coanty of York, and in 1586, at the age 
of seventeen, became a stadent of Brazen-nose College, 
Oxford, bat left the oniversity i^rithoat a degree. He 
engaged in the French service under the earl of Essex in 
1501, and afterwards united with Harvey in a satirical 
attacic upon Nash, who completely discomfited his assail- 
ants by the caustic petgnancy of his wit. Wood was not 
able to ascertain the time of his death, but has registered 
the following productions of his pen : '* A Divine Cen- 
** turie of Spirituall Sonnets,'' 1595, 4to ; *< Four Books 
« of Offices," 1606, fol. ; and " The Devil's Charter," a 
tragedy, 1607, 8vo. From the first of these, a publica- 
tion of uncommon rarity, the following sonnets are taken, 
which at least have the merit of combining an arbitrary 
recurrence of rhyme with the dignified freedom of blank 
verse. See Ritson's Bibliographia. 
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SONNET. 



NTO my spirit lend an angel's wing. 
By which it might mount to that place of rest 
Where Paradise may me relieve, opprest ! 

Lend to my tongue an angel's voice to sing ! 

Thy praise my comfort ; and for ever bring 
My notes thereof, from the btight east to west ! 
Thy mercy lend unto my sOul distrest ! 

Thy grace unto my wits !--then shaH the sling 
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Of righteousness that monster Satan kill. 
Who with despair my dear salvation dar^d, 

Andy like the Philistine, stood breathing still 
Proud threats against my souly for heaven pre- 
pared : 

At lengthy I like an angel shall appear 

In spotless white, an angePs crown to wear ! 



SONNET. 



The sun of our soul's light thee would I call ! 

But for our light thou didst the bright sun make ; 

Nor reason that thy majesty should take 
Thy chiefest subjects' epithets at all. 
Our chief direction's star celestial 

(But that the stars for our direction's sake 

Thou fixed, and canst at thy pleasure shake) 
I would thee name ! the rock substantial 

Of our assurance I would term thy name ! 
But that all rocks by thy command were made. 

If king of kings thy majesty became, 
Monarch of monarchs I thee would have said ! 

But thou gives kingdoms, and makes crowns 
unstable : — 

By these I know thy name ineffitble ! 
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HENRY WILLOBY 

Appears to have been a scholar at Oxford, bat is only known 
as author of a collection of love-poems, published during 
his departure, in her M^esty's service^ to see the fashions 
of other countries, by his '* friend and chamber-fellow** 
Hadrian Dorrell, under the title of '* Willobie his Avisa ; 
*' or the true picture of a modest maid and of a chast and 
** constant wife: in Hexam iter verse," 1 594, 4to, printed 
again in 1 596, and a fourth time, corrected and augment- 
ed, in 1609, to which is added '* the victorie of English 
'* chastitie, under the fained name of Avisa,*' signed 
<* Thomas Willoby, frater Henrici,**&c. << the resolution 
** of a chast and constant wife,*' and " the praise of a 
** contented mind." The metre of these poems is harmo- 
nious and pleasing, bu(t it would seem tliat the term Aexa- 
meter was applied to stanzas eontaining six lines, and not 
to lines containing six feet, 

Willoby died not long before the republication of his work 
in 1596, as appears from Dorrell*s " Apologie." Vide 
also Ritson's Bibliographia. 



2^ second Letter ofD* B* to hard-hearted Aviso* 

[From Canto xxxiii.] 

J. FIND it true, that some have said, 
" It's hard to love and to be wise ;** 

Foir Wit is oft by Love betrayed, 
And brought asleep by fond devise. 
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Sith faith no favour can procure. 

My patience must my pain endure. 

• ****• 

As faithful friencUhip mov'd my tongue 
Your secret love and &vour crave. 

And, as I never did you wrong. 
This last request so let me have : 

Let no man know what I did move ; 

Let no man know that I did love ! 

That will I say, this is the worst; 

When this is said, then all is past : 
Thou, proud Avisa, were the first. 

Thou, hard Avisa, art the last 1 
Though thou in sorrow make me dwell, 
Yet love will make rae wish thee well. 



[From CaDto zliiii ] 

What sudden chance or change is this 
That doth bereave my quiet re^t i 

What surly cloud eclips'd.my bliss ? 

What sprite doth rage within my breast i 

Such fainty qualms I never found. 

Till first I saw this western groimd. 
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Can chaDge of air complexions changei 
And stnke the senses out of frame i 

Though this be true, yet thi& is strange, 
Sith I so lately htllier came ; 

And yet in body cannot find 

So great a change as in my mind. 

My lustless limbs do pine away. 
Because my heart is dead within ; 

All lively heat I feel decay, 

And deadly cold his room doth win : 

My humours all are out of frame, 

I freeze amidst the burning flame. 



I know the time, I know the place. 
Both when and where my eye did view 

That novel shape, that friendly face, 
That so doth make my heart to rue. 

happy time, if she incline ! 

If not, wo worth these luckless ei/ne I 

1 love the seat xvhere she did sit, 

I kiss the grass where she did tread ; 
Methinks I see that face as yet. 

And eye, that all these turmoils bred* 
I envy that this seat, this ground. 
Such friendly grace and favour found. 
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I dreamt of late (God grant that dream 
Portend my good ! ) that she did meet 

Me in this green, by yonder stream, 
Andy smiling, did me friendly greet. 

Whe'er wandering dreams be just or wrong, 

I mind to try ere it be long. 

But yonder comes my faithful friend 
That like assaults hath often tried. 

On his advice I will depend, 
Whe'er I shall win or be denied ; 

And look, what counsel he shall give. 

That will I do, whe'er die or live I 



\ 
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WILLIAM FOWLER, 

A writer of amatory verses at the coart of James VI. has 
been lately noticed by Mr Lej'den in his curious collection 
of << Scotish Descriptive Poems.? (£din. and Lond. 18()3, 
12mo). Scarcely any anecdotes of bis life are preserved, 
and even the time of his birth is doubtful, though it may 
be placed with some probability about the year 1569. 
He seems to have possessed the esteem of Drummond of 
Hawthornden, by whom two MS. volumes of his poems, 
the one entitled *' The Tarantula of Love," and the other 
a translation of Petrarch^s Triumphs^ were, in 1627, pre- 
sented to the library of Edinburgh college, and he was a 
great favourite with King James, whose unkindly genius 
he had the singular good fortune of inspiring with a very 
tolerable commendatory sonnet prefixed 'to the triumphs 
of Petrarch. 

Fowler's style, as his editor justly observes, " is often quaint, 
« affected, and full of antithesis ;*' though he '' possesses 
** a facility of versification, and a harmony of numbers, 
« which the best poets of that period were not always 
" able to attain.'' 

The following single specimen will be a sufiicient comment 
on the truth of this character. It is selected from a tran- 
script of part of the Tarantula of Love, politely communi- 
cated to the editor by Lord Woodhouselee. 



SONNET. 



Perhaps you think, with your disdainful words, 
With rude repulse, with " nays," rehears'd in ire, 



rx 
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'^th threatening eyes, offensive mair than aworis, 
And silent pride, t' abase my high desire ? — 
Reclaim these thoughts which does you so in* 
qiire! 

Love fearless is of death or yet disgrace. 
And through his hap he hopeth for his hire 

So much the more his boldness doth increase. 
Your beauty was the first that won the place 

And scal'd the walls of my undaunted heart, 
'Which* captive now, pines in a caitive case, 

Unldndly met with rigour for desert :— 
Yet not the less your servant shall abide, 
In spite of rude repulse or silent pride. 
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WILLIAM SMITH, 

Author of *^ CbloriSy or the Complaint of the passionate 
" despised Shepheard,'* li^, 4to. This publication con- 
sists of fifty sonnets, which are inscribed to Spenser, un- 
der his pastoral appellation of Colin Clout, the " deere 
" and moRt entire beloved patron of these maiden verses.** 
Perhaps the dramatic writer of this name, mentioned in 
the Biographia Dramatica, may be our virgin sonneteer; 
but no particulars of his life are known. See Ritsoa't Bib- 
liographia. 



SONNET. 



J. HY beauty subject of my song I make^ 

O fairest fair, oa whom depends my life ! 
Refuse not then the task I undertake 

To please thy rage, and to appease my strife : 
~ But with one smile remunerate my toil. 

None other guerdon I of thee desire; 
Give not my lowly Muse^ new-hatch*d, the foil. 

But warmth, that she may at the length aspire 
Unto the temples of thy star-bright eyes, 

Upon whose round orbs perfect beauty sits ; 
From whence such glorious crystal beams arise. 

As best my Chloris' seemly face befits : 
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Which eyes, which beauty, which bright crystal 

beamy 
Which face of thine hath made my love extreme. 



SONNET. 



My love, I cannot thy rare beauties place 

Under those forms which many writers use. 
Some like to stones compare their mistress' ftce ; 

Some in the name of flowers do love abuse ; 
Some makes their love a goldsmith's shop to be. 

Where orient pearls and precious stones abound : 
In my conceit these for do disagree. 

The perfect praise of beauty forth to sound. 
O Chloris, thou dost imitate thyaelf ! 

Self-imitating passeth precious stones ; 
For all the Eastern-Indian golden pelf 

Thy red and white with purest^tr atones. 
Matchless for beauty Nature hath thee framed. 
Only unkind and cruel thou art named. 
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JOHN DONNE 

Was born ^i LodcIod, in 1573, and educated at home till the 
eleventh year of his age. His academical residence then 
became divided for some time between Oxford and Cam-' 
bridge, and his studies between poetry and law. He ac- 
companied the earl of Essex in an expedition against Ca- 
diz, was secretary for some time to Sir Thomas Egerton, 
lord iLceper of the great seal, and having taken orders was 
promoted to be king*s chaplain, preacher of the society 
in Lincoln's inn, and dean of St PauFs. He died in 1631. 
His biographer, Izaac Walton, represents his oratory in 
the pulpit as extremely edifying; and Dryden was of 
opinion that his satires '* when translated into numbers, 
" and English,** would be generally admired. As Pope 
has thus translated them, every reader is able to form his 
own judgment on the truth of this opinion. His poems 
were printed together in one volume 4to, 1 6:{S, and re- 
edited by his son in 16S5, ISmo, since which time they 
have undeigooe a variety of impressions. 



SONG. 



(jTo, and catch a falling star, 
Gfit with child a mandrake root. 

Tell me where ail past years are. 
Or who cleft the devil's foot ; 
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Teach me to hear mermaids singing. 
Or to keep off envy's stinging. 

And find. 

What wind 
Serves to advance an honest mind. 

If thou beest bom to strange rights. 

Things invisible to see ; 
Ride ten thousand days and nights. 

Till age snow white hairs on thee : 
Thou, when thou retum'st, wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befel thee. 
And swear 
No where 
Lives a woman true and &ir* 

If thou find'st one, let me know ! 
Such a pilgrimage were sweet : 
Yet, do not ! I would not go. 

Though at next door we might meet. 
Though she were true when you met her, 
And last till you write your letter. 
Yet she 
WiU be 
False, ere I come, to two or three. 



12 
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Negative Love* 



I NEVER stoop'd so low 88 they 
Which on an eye, cheek, lip, can prey. 
Seldom to them which soar no higher 
Than virtue or the mind t' admire ; 
For sense and understanding may 

Know what gives fuel to their fire. 
My love, tho' silly, is more brave. 
For, may I miss whene'er I crave, 

If I know yet what I would have. 

♦ •**♦• 
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JOSEPH HALL 

Was born mt Bristow-park, in the coaaty of Leicester, 1574, 
and having received a school-education at his native place, 
was sent, at the age of 15, to Kmanuel college^ Cambridge^ 
where he was distinguished as a wit, a poet, and a rheto- 
rician. In 1612 he took the degree of D*l}. ; was pre- 
sented to the deanery of Worcester in 1616 ; promoted to 
the see of Exeter in 1627 ; and in 1641 translated to Nor> 
wich, uf which he was deprived by sequestration in 1643. 
He then retired to a small estate, where he ended bis life 
in 1656 ; pleuus dterum, plenut vtrtutMm. 

The various literary labours of his long life, and the perB&> 
cutions to which he was exposed in his old age, are re- 
cited in every dictionary of biography. His only poeti- 
cal compositions, entitled '* Virgidemianim," satires in 
six books, 1597, 1598> 1599, l2mo, (reprinted at Oxford, 
1753, and in Anderson's Pdets,) are, from their suKiyect, 
by no means suited to the present publication ; but it is 
hoped that the reader will excuse the insertion of one spe- 
cimen from a work which must, even now, be considered 
as a model of elegance. The following satire is a ridi- 
cule on the fashion of attempting to sulyect our language 
to the rules of Greek and Latin prosody, a fashion intro- 
duced by Gabriel Harvey, encouraged by Sir Philip Sid- 
ney aud others, and not discouraged by Spenser. The 
extract here made has a particular allusion to Staoy- 
hurst's translation of part of the i£neid, which had be- 
fore been ridiculed in similar terms by >i'ash. 
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LIB. I. SAT. VI. 

jfXNOTHER scorns the home-spun thread of rhymes, 
MatchM with the lofty feet of elder times. 
Give him the number'd verse that Virgil sung. 
And Virgil self shall speak the English tongue ; 
Manhood and Garboiks shaUhechaunt with changed 

feet. 
And headstrong dactyls making music meet : 
The nimble dactyls striving to outgo 
The drawling spondees, pacing it below : 
The lingering spondees labouring to delay 
The breathless dactyls with a sudden stay ! 
Who ever saw a colt, wanton and wild, 
Yok'd with a slow^^t ox on fallow field. 
Can right areed how handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with the English dactylets. 
If Jove speak English in a thundering cloud, 
Thtoick'thtoaek and riff^-raff' roars he out aloud. 
lie on the forged mint that did create 
New coin of words never articulate ! 
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BEN JONSON 

Was born in \b^4, and died in 1637. 



SO KG. 
[From " The Forest."] 

CyOME, my Celia, lei us prove, - 
While we may, the sports of love ; 
Time will not be ours for ever. 
He at length our good will sever : 
Spend not then his gifts in vain ! 
Suns that set may rise again ; 
But if once we lose this light, 
'Tis with us perpetual night. 
Why should we defer our joys ? 
Fame and rumour are but toys. 
Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spies ? 
Or his easier ears beguile. 
So removed by our wile ? 
'Tis no sin love's fruit to steal ; — 
But the sweet theft to reveal. 
To be taken, to be seen, — 
These have crimes accounted been. 




\ 
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SONG. 

To Celia. 
[From the same.] 

Drink to me only with thine eyes^ 

And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup. 

And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask a drink divine, 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

Not so much lionouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 

It could not withered be ; 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent'st it back to me ; 
Since when it grows and smells, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee. 



SONG. 
[From " The Silent Woman."] 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
As you were going to a feast ; 
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Still to be powder'd, still perfum'd : 
Ladjy it is to be presumed. 
Though art's hid causes are not found. 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a &ce. 

That makes simplicity ii gnoe ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ; 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 

Than all th' adulteries of art ; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 



[From ** Masqaes at Court.'*] 

Beauties, have ye seen this toy^ 
Called Love ! a little boy 
Almost naked, wanton, blind. 
Cruel now, and then as kind ? 
If he be amongst ye, say ! 
He is Venus' run-away. 

She that will but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth hover. 
Shall to-night receive a kiss. 
How or where herself would wish 
But who brings him to his mother 
Shall have that kiss^ and another. 
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He hath of marks about him plenty, 
You shall know him among twenty : 
All his body is a fire, 
And his breath a flame intire. 
That, being shot like lightning in, 
Wotmds the heart, but not the skin. 

At his sight the sun hath turned, 
Neptune in the waters burned ; 
Hell hath felt a greater heat ; 
Jove himself forsook his seat : 
From the centre to the sky 
Are his trophies reared high. 

Wings he hath, which though ye clip« 
He will leap from lip to lip : 
Over liver, lights, and heart, 
But not stay in any part* 
And if chance his arrow misses. 
He will shoot himself in kisses. ' 

He doth bear a golden bow^ 
And a quiver, hanging low. 
Full of arrows, that outbrave 
Dian's shafts, where, if he have 
Any head more sharp than other. 
With that first he strikes his mothtr. 
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HENRY PEACHAM 

Was aatbor of Mineira Britanna, or a garden of heroical 
<* Devises," &c. 1612, 4to, (a collection of Emblems in 
▼erse, with a plate to each, fkom which the followi^s 
extracts are tal^eo) as well as ** The Period of Monrafaig 
** — io memorie of the late Prince. Together with Nop* 
<* tial Hymnes in honoar of this happy marriage between* 
** —Fred. Count Pal.— and Elis.-^Danghter to oar So- 
** vereigne," 1613, 40. << A most true relation of the 
'' affairs of Cleye and Gnlick,** &c. 1614, 4to. (prose) 
*' Prince Henrie revived ; or a Poeme npon the Birth— 
*' of— Prince H. FredericlL — Heire apparant to Fred. 
" Couot Pal. of the Rhine," &c. 1615, 4to. *^ The Com- 
** pleat Gentleman," 1628, 1627, 1634, 1654, l661, 4to. 
(prose) << The Gentleman^s Exercise," 1612, 1634, 1654, 
1661, 4to. (prose) <* Thalia's Banquet," a volume of epi- 
grams, 1620, 12mo. << The Valley of Varietie," 1638, 
12mo. (proce, as well as the two following.) *' The Duty 
" of all true subjects to their kiqg; as also to their na- 
" tive country in time of extremity and danger," &c. in 
<< two booiEes," 1639, 4to. '* The Worth of a Peny, or a 
<< caution to iLeep money," 1647, 1667, 1677, 1695, 4to. 
&c« All works of considerable merit* 

He is placed here owing to the uncertainty of the time of 
his birth. If, as Mr Ritson assumes, he is the same as 
" Henry Pecham, Minister," who publbhed *' The Gar- 
*' den of Eloquence," (a treatise on rhetoric,) in 1577, 
4to, bl. 1* he ought to be referred to the early part of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. If, on the other hand, as Mr 
Malone conceives, our author is a different person, (per^ 
haps son to the last-mentioned), and the earliest date of 
his compositions, 1 61 1, (verses in ** The Odcombian Ban- 
** qnet,") he would thei^rather belong to the sncceedin; 
one of James I, 
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UNCERTAIN AUTHORS. 



The Lcmer^ deceived ly his Ladi/*s Inconstancf^ 
writeth unto her asjidlotveth, 

[From ** A Gorgions Gallery of Gallant Inveotions,** 1578, 

4to»] 

»•♦•*♦ 

X HE mist is gone that blear'd mine eyes. 

The lowering clouds I see i^pear ; 
Though that the blind eat many flies, 

I would you knew my sight is clear* 
Your sweet, deceivingy flattering face. 

Did make me think that you were white ; 
I muse how you had such a grace 

To seem a hawk, and be a kite. 

Where precious ware is to be sold. 

They shall it have that giveth most. 
All things we see are won with gold ; 

Few things is had where is no cost : 
And so it fareth now by me. 

Because I press to give no gifls. 
She takes my suit unthankfully, 

And drives me off with many drifts. 
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Ghricelata Vitu 

Though life be short, and man dothy as the enui 
His journey finish in a little space. 

The way is wide an honest course to run. 
And great the glories of a virtuous race. 

That, at the last, do our just labours crown 

With three*fold wreath, love, honour, and renown. 

Nor can night's shadow, or the Stygian deep, 
Conceal fair Virtue from the world's wide eye; 

The more oppressed, the more riie strives to peep. 
And raise her rose-bound golden head on high : 

When epicures, the wretch, and worldly slave. 

Shall rot in shame, alive and in the grave. 



Nee in un& sede moranturm 

The awful sceptre, though it can compel 
By powerful might greatest monarchs to obey, 

Love where he listeth liketh best to dwell. 
And take abroad his fortune as he may: 
Ne might, or gold, can win him thence away. 

Whereto he is through strong afiection led. 

Be it a palace, or the simplest shed. 
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Alas, my love, ye do me wrongs 

To cast me off discoarteoasly : 
And I have loved you so long. 

Delighting in your company ! 
Greensleeves, &c* 

I have been ready at your hand. 
To grant whatever you would crave : 

I have both waged life and land. 
Your love and good-wiU for to have. 

Greensleeves, &c. 

I bought thee kerchers to thy head. 
That were wrought fine and gallantly : 

I kept thee, both at board and bed. 
Which cost my purse well-favour*dly. 

Greensleeves, &C 

I bought thee petticoats of the best. 
The cloth so fine as fine might be : 

I gave thee jewels for thy chest ; 
And all this cost I spent on thee. 

Greensleeves, &c« 

Thy smock of silk both fiiir and white. 
With gold embroidered gorgeously : 
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For who's he, that's not ravish'd with delight 
Far countries, courts, and cities strange to see ? 

To have old Rome presented to his sight, 
Troy walls, or Virgil's sweet Parthenope ? 

Yet nothing worth, unless ye herewith find 

The fruits of skill, and bettering of your mind. 



Rura mihi et Silentitan. 
[From 11 stanzas.] 

Wbrt thou thy life at liberty to dioose. 
And, as thy birth, so, hadst thy b^ng firee. 

The city thou should'st bid adieu, my Muse, 
And from her streets, as her infection flee ; 
Where chaos and confusion we see 

As well of language as of differing hearts, 

A body sever'd in a thousand parts. 

Thy solitary Academe should be 

Some shady grove upon the Thames' fidr side ; 

Such as we may near princely Richmond see. 
Or where along doth silver Severn slide. 
Or Avon courts fair Flora in her pride* 

There shouldst thou sit at long-desired rest. 

And think thyself above a monarch blest. 

There might'st thou sing thy sweet Creator's praise. 
And tuhk at quiet o'er some holy book. 
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Thy garters fringed with the gold> 

And silver aglets ' hanging by ; 
Which made thee blithe for to behold : 

And yet thou wouldest not love me ! 
GreensleeveSy &c. 

My gayest gelding I thee gave. 

To ride wherever liked thee : 
No lady ever was aq brave : 

And yet thou wouldest not love me ! 
Greensleeves, &c« 

My men were clothed all in green. 
And they did ever wait on thee : 

All this was gallant to be seen : 
And yet thou wouldest not love me ! 

GreensleeveSy &c. 

They set thee up, they took thee down. 

They serv'd thee with humility; 
Thy foot might not once touch the ground : 

And yet thou wouldest not love me ! 
Greensleeves, &c. 

For every mornings when thou rose, 
I sent thee dainties, orderly ; 

' Aiglets ; aiguiUette^ a lace with tags. 
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The camomile, we should be patient stilly 
The rue, our hate of vice's poison ill. 

The woodbine, that we should our fUendaii^ 
hold. 

Our hope the savory in the bitterest cold. 

Yet, love the city, as the kindly nurse 
Of all good arts, and fitir civility ; » 

Where, though with good be intermixt the wone, 
That most disturb our sweet tranquillity. 
Content thjrself, till thine ability 

And better hap shall answer thy desire* 

But, Muse, beware, lest we too high aspire. 



The AtUhor^s Conclusion. 
[From 83 stanzai.] 
As then the sky was calm and &ir. 

The winds did cease, and clouds were fled, 
Aurora scatter'd Phoebus' hair. 

New risen from her rosy bed : 
At whose approach the harlot ' strew 

Both mead and mountain with her flowers. 
While Zephyr sweetest odours threw 

About the fields and leavy bowers. 

' « Flora, sometime a famooi harlot in Rome, and after 

** goddess of flowers." 

19 
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A Wamingfor Wooers that they be not oner hasty ^ 
nor deceived with Women*s Beauty. 

[From 12 stanzas. From the same.] 

# * * * « * 

Where Cupid's fort hath made a way, 
There grave advice doth bear do sway. 
Where love doth reign and rule the roast 
There reason is exil'd the coast. 

Like all ; love none ; 
Except ye use discretion. 

first try, then trust; 

Be not deceived with sinful lust. 

« * # # * 

Some love for wealth, and some for hue. 
And none of both these loves are true* 
For when the mill hath lost her sails. 
Then must the miller lose his vails. 

OF grass com'th hay ; 
And flowers fair will soon decay. 

Of ripe com'th rotten ; 
tp age all beauty is forgotten. 



Some lov'th too high, and some too low ; 
And of them both great griefe do grow. 
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« 

Th' unblasted bay, to conquests due. 

The Persian peach, and fruitful quinCe^ 
And there the forward aknond grew, 

Widi cherries, ' known no long time since; 
The winter-warden, orchard's pride. 

The philibert, ' that loves the vale. 
And red queen-apple, so envied 

Of schoolboys passing by the pale. 



Within there was a circlet round. 

That rais'd itself, of softest grass ; 
Mo velvet smoother spread on ground. 

Or emerald greener ever was. 
In midst there sat a beauteous dame, 

(Not Paphos' queen so fair a wight,) 
For roses by did blush for shame. 

To see a purer red and white. 

In robe of woven silver fine. 

And deepest crimson she was clad ; 



' " Erasmas— aflinneth cherries to kave been kDOwn to 
** these parts of Europe little above two or three bnndred 
** years, being first brought from Cerasuntis, a city of Poo- 
** tas, whence they have their name.'* 

* <« The Albert, so named of Philibert, a king of France, 
** wbo caused by art sundry kinds to be brought forth*" 
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The Herdman*s Happy Life. * 

[From *' Sonet! and Pastorales** incladed in '< Psalmes, 
'< SonetSy and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie, made into 
<< mosicke of fiye partes," By W. By rd, 1 588.] 

What pleasure have great princes 

More dainty to their choice 
Than herd-men wild, who careless 

In quiet life rejoice, 
And fortune's favours scorning ' 

Sing sweet in summer-morning ? 

«««««« 

All day their flocks each tendeth^ 

At night they take their rest ; 
More quiet than who sendeth 

His ship into the east. 
Where gold and pearl are plenty. 
But getting very dainty. 

For lawyers and their pleading, 

They 'steem it not a straw ; 
They think that honest meaning 

Is of itself a law: 

• This title is from England's Helicon, in which the 
poem is said to be taken <* out of M. Bird*s Set Songs.-' 

* " Fate not fearing " Kng. Hel. 
VOL. II. 2 C 
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With th' arms of Portugal and Francet 
And crownets of her pet^ kingg : 

High feather'd helmets for the tilt, 
Bo^^, steely targets cleft in twain ; 

Coats, comets, armours richly gUt, 
With tatter'd ensigns out of Spain. 

About her now, on every tree 

Whereon full oft she cast her eye. 

Hung silver shields, by three and three. 
With pencil limned curiously ; 

Wherein were drawn, with skilfiil touch, 
Impresas, and devices rare. 

Of all her gallant knights, and such 

As actors in lier conquests were. 

# « • # * * 

Great Edward Third you might see there. 

With that victorious prince, his son ; 
Next valiant John of Lancaster, 

That Spain with English over-run : 
And those brave spirits marshalled. 

The first that of the garter were ; 
All soldiers, none to carpet bred. 

Whose names to tell I must forbear. 

Fourth Henry's sunbeams on the doud. 
Fifth Henry's beacon flaming bright ; 




r-" 
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A man at arms must now sit on his knees, 

And feed on prayers, that are old age's ahns. 
And so from court to cottage I depart ; 
My saint is sure of mine unspotted heart* 

And wl^en I sadly sit in homely cell, 

I'll teach my swains this carol for a song : 

*^ Blest b^ the hearts that think my sovereign well, 
** Curs'd be the souls that think to do her 
<* wrong." 

Goddess ! vouchsafe this aged man his right. 

To be your beadsman now, that was your knight. 



Wodenfiride^s Song in Praise of Amargana* 
[From England's Helicon.] 

The sun, the season, in each thing 
Revives new pleasures ; the sweet spring 
Hath put to flight the winter keen. 
To glad our lovely summer queen. 

The paths where Amargana treads 
With flowery tapestries Flora spreads. 
And nature clothes the ground in green. 
To glad our lovely summer queen. 

The groves put on their rich array. 
With hawthorn-blooms embroider'd gay, 
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Where turning first I qpied above 

Her own dear Phoenix horering ; 
Whereat, methought, in melting love 

Apace with tears mine eyes did spring. 
But, fool, while I aloft did look 

For her that was to heaven flown^ 
This goodly place my sight forsook. 

And on the sudden all was gone* 

With grief awak'd, I gaz'd around. 
And, casting up to heaven piine eye, 

*^ Oh God !" I said, <^ where may be found 
'< These patrons now of chivalry ? 

^^ But Virtue present and secure 

<< We hate ; when from our knowledge hid, 

<< By all the means we her allure 

^^ To take her dwelling where she did.** 

• • • * » « 

** Camberland : Lord Willoogbby ; Sir Philip Sidney ; Sir 
" John Norrii, &c," 
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Tityrui to his fair PhtUis. 

[From England's Helicon.} 

Ths sQly swain, whose love breeds discontent. 
Thinks death a trifle, life a loathsome thing ; 
Sad he looks, sad he lies : 
But when his fortune's malice doth relent, 
Then of love's sweetness he will sweetly sing ; 
Thus he lives, tlius he dies. 

Then 'nt3rru8, whom love hath happy made, 
Will rest thrice happy in this myrtle shade : 

For though love at first did grieve him. 

Yet did love at last relieve him. 

J. D[avis?] 
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Alun, (n.) walks on the roof of a castle* Vide 

Warton's Hist of £ng. P. II. 92. note q. 
Amaille, (n.) enamelf 1. 308. note 7. — Sibb. Gloss. 

quicksilver. 
Amangy (prep.) atnong^ Sc. 
Amene, (a.) pleasant. Sc (Lat. amoenus.) 
AmorettiSy (n.) love-knots^ or garlands, according 

to Tytler. Sc. See I. 308.— Sibb. Gloss, hea^s 

of quaking grass. 
And, (c.) if. 

Ane, one, the indefinite article. Sc* 
Anes, {adv.) once. Sc. 
Aposta, (n.) support? II. 802. . Warner.^— Vide 

Ducange» Gloss, in verbo. 
Art, (n.) Atcturus. Sc. 
Artyd> (p.) compelled. 
As now, at present. 
Assent, (p.) sentjor. 
Astert, {v.n.) started bach, 
Astiune^ (n.) a precious stone, periiaps tbe as^rios, 

or astroites of Pliny. 
At, {pr.) sometimes used for of. 
Athis, (».) oaths, Sc 
Attempre, (a. or p.) temperate. Chaucer. 
Attour, (prep.) beside. Sc 
Atyled, (v. a.) prepared, or, perhaps, armed. I. 

iOl. note 9. 
Aumere, (n.) a purse. (Fr. aumoniere.) 
to Avale, (v. n.) to descend. 
Avenant, (a.) handsome. (Fr.) 
Avise, (n.) opinion, counsel. 
Awn, {pron.) own. Sc 
to Await, (v.) to watch, observe. (Fr.) 
Ayd, iadv^ again. 
Ayr, {adv.) early. Sc 
Ay the, («.) an oath. Sc 
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J baTe ooly to add, that be was born at or near St Albans ; 
assisted' in educating tbe children of Tbomas« -earl of 
Arundel ; and attended that nobleman into tbe Low 
Countries. In the title to bis <' Minerra"* be styles him- 
self Mat#er of ilrts ; and it appears that be was *' some- 
" time of Trinity College, Cambridge.'* His father was 
^' Mr Henry Peacham, of Leverton, in Holland, in the 
** county of Lincoln. ** 

Further particulars of bis History I am unable to fiimisb, 
(though, in all probability, they might be supplied by an 
attentive perusal of bis various publications,) and, till I 
have it in my power to ascertain with accuracy, either 
tbe year of his birth, or whether or not be was the au- 
thor of '* rhe Garden of Eloquence,** venture to place 
him between the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 



HumUihus dot Gratiam. 



The mountains huge, that seem to check the sky. 
And all the world with greatness over-peer. 

With heath or moss for most part barren lie ; 
When valleys low doth kindly Phoebus cheer, * 

And with his he^t in hedge and grove begets 

The virgin primrose or sweet violets. 

So Grod oft-times denies unto the great 
The gifts of nature, or his heavenly grace, 

And those that high in honour's chair are set 
Do feel their wants ; when men of meaner place, 

Although they lack the others' golden spring. 

Perhaps are blest above the richest king. 
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Blanchit, (a. or p.) tohiHsh. Sc. 

to Blaw, (v. a.) to blow. Sc 

Blee, (n.) colour, (Sax.) 

Blemit, (v.) bloometh. 

to Bleoy (v. a.) to lose* 

Blenk, (nJ) looiy glance. 

Blent, (v. n.) looked. Sc 

Blesandy (p.) blazing. Sc 

Bloweth, (v. n.^ blwms. 

Bode, (v. ft.) o^ofl^. Sc 

Bon, boon, bouiiy bown, (a.) roufy* 

Boord, bourdy (n.) a^e^. 

Boot, (a.) profitable. 

Bord^ board, (n.) a /a6&. — Godis board, Ae 

alktr. 
Bore, (p.) Aom, 
Boi^h, (ft.) borromng. 
Bothen, (a. or c. ) 5om. 
Bounty, (ft.) excellence. (Fr. &>fi^/.) 
Boustous, (a.) huge, boisterous. Sc. (Gk>th, iusa.) 
Boustously, {adv.) hugely^ &c Sc 
Brade, or braid, (a.) brotid. Sc 
to Brail, (t?. a.) HI. 27. 
Brastin, (Je?.) bursting. 
Brede, (fz.) breadth. 
in brede, abroad, 
to Brest, (v. a.) ^o burst. 
Bretexed, (p.) probably, enbattled, or Jortified; 

from bretter^ or bretescher^ Fr* I. 291. note 1. 
Brewis, (n.) a species of broth, IL S02. Warner. 
Briche ? I. 422. 

Broche, (ft.) a clasp, or buckle ; anyjetoeL (Fr.) 
Brumale, (a.) mntry (Lat. druifta.) 
Brym, bryme, (a.) fierce. Sc 
Brymly, (acb.) fiercely. Sc 
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But, Venus' infant ! dread of all beneath ! 
• Imperious fear from my sweet saint remoTe, 

And with thy soft ambrosial kisses breathe 
Into her bosom meek and mildest love 
With melting pity from thy queen above : 

That she may read, and oft remember this, 

And learn to love, who most beloved is. 



Ad generosissimum et opt. spei juvenem Nobilem 
D* C. AT. in Italiam nuperrime prafectum. 

The Spartan virgins, ere they had compos'd 
Their garlands of the fairest flowers to sight. 

The wholesom'st herbs they herewithal inclos'd. 
And so their heads full joUily they dight. 

In memory of that same leach, they write, 

Who first brought simples, and their use to light. 

So ye, brave lord, who like the heavenly sphere 
Delight in motion, and about to roam. 

Must learn to mix in travel far and near 
Witb pleasure profit, that, returning home. 

Your skill and judgment more may make you 
known 

Than your French suit, or lock so largely grown. 
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For who's he, that's not ntvish'd with delight 
Far countries, courts, and cities strange to see ? 

To have old Rome presented to his sight, 
Troy walls, or Virgil's sweet Parthenope ? 

Yet nothing worth, unless ye herewith find 

The fruits of skill, and bettering of your mind. 



Rura mihi et Silentiwn. 
[From 11 stanzas.] 

Wert thou thy life at liberty to choose. 
And, as thy birth, so, hadst thy being firee. 

The city thou should'st bid adieu, my Muse, 
And from her streets, as her infection flee ; 
Where chaos and confusion we see 

As well of language as of differing hearts, 

A body sever'd in a thousand parts. 

Thy solitary Academe should be 

Some shady grove upon the Thames' &ir side ; 

Such as we may near princely Richmond see. 
Or where along doth silver Severn slide. 
Or Avon courts fair Flora in her pride. 

There shouldst thou sit at long-desired rest. 

And think thyself above a monarch blest. 

There might'st thou sing thy sweet Creator's praise. 
And infn at quiet o'er some holy book, 
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Or tune the accent of thy harmless lays 
Unto the murmur of the gentle brook. 
Whiles round about thy greedy eye doth look, 
Observing wonders in some flower by. 
This bent^ that leaf, this worm, that butterfly. 

Or, wouldsl thou music to delight thine ear. 
Step but aside unto the neighbour spring. 

Thou shalt a thousand winged musicians hear. 
Each praising in his kind the heavenly king. 
Here Philomel doth her shrill treble sing ; 

The trush a tenor ; ofi*a litd^ space. 

Some mateless dove doth murmur out the base. 

Nor princes' richest arras may compare 
With some small spot where Nature's skill is 
shown. 

Perfuming sweetly all the neighbour air. 
While thousand colours in a night are blown : 
Here's a light crimson, there a deeper one, 

A maiden's blush, here purples, there a white. 

Then all commingled for our more delight. 

Withal, as in some rare limn'd book, we find 

Here painted lectures of God's sacred will : 
The daisy teacheth lowliness of mind, 
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Cbild-ill, [n.) labour. Sc 

Chybolc, (n-3 a species of <mum. (Fr« •dfosfe. 

Ital. dpoUcu) 
to Chryp, (v. ji.) api^ied to flowen^ t0 hmnt the 

taltx, 
Citolles, (n.) cymhah. 
Claisi claithis, (n.) chihes. Sc 
Clar6, (».) a mufure ^wine and hmieif. (Fr« datrtf^.) 
to Clatter, (v. n.) to chatter. Sc 
to Clepe, (v. a. ) /• ca//, /o declare^ to embrace* 
Clepith, (v. a.) calletk^ embraceth ; used passnrdj, 

is declared, 
Clerkis, (n.) learned meru Sc 
Clennatyney (ic.) perhaps a sort of bread tued at 

breakfast, 
Clewis, (n.) cliffs. Sc But vide Sibbald, and Ley- 
den's Gloss, to Compl. of &otL 
Clinglich, {adv.) cleanly^ 
Clyaty, («.) hardy jiinty. Sc 
Coining f (w.) I. tii93, note 5. 
Coise* (n«) probably encumbrance. (Old ¥rm cmsteTt 

incomnaoder.) I. 195. note 1. 
Cokeney, («.J cook, 
Cc^lumbe, (n.) the flower columbine. 
to Condte, (v. a.) to conduct* 
Conisante, (n.) cognizance, device* 
in Contrair, against, Sc 
Coop, (n.) cifpP barrel? L 382. note 4i. 
to Copen, (ii. a.) to buy. (Fiem. Icoopen.) 
Conre, (p.) carved. 

Coruscant, (a.) shining^dazzUng, Sc. (Latcont^iCMf.) 
to Costay, {v. n.) to coast, Chaucer. (Fr,) 
Could, for did, or gan to {auxil. vero*) also for 

cotdh, knew. 
Courby (a.) crooked, 
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The woods and waters left their sounds 

No tenderest twig was seen to move ; 
The beast lay couched on the ground. 

The winged people perch'd above ; 
Save Philomel, who did renew 

Her wonted plaints unto the Mom, 
That seem'd indeed her state to rue 

By shedding tears upon the thorn. 

When I, as other, taking rest 

Was show'd, methought, a goodly plain^ 
With all the store of Nature blest. 

And situate within the main ; 
With rocks about environ'd quite. 

But inward round in rows there stood. 
As well for profit as delight, 

The trees of orchard and the wood. 

The builder acom^ long ago 

To Dodonaean Jove adjoin'd ; 
And there the lofty pine did grow. 

That winged flies before the wind ; 
Leucothoe, that wounded bleeds. 

Nor wanting was, nor tH^t same tree ' 
That bears the stain in fruit and seeds 

Of Thisbe's woful tn^edy. 

«< The mulberry." 



d 
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Deliverl^, {adv.) quickly. 

Depaynit, [p.) painted, 

Des, (n.) aplaiform; the highest table in a haH 
1. 122. n. 3. Vide Tyrwhitt's Chaucer : note on 
ver. 372. I 

Desagysit, {p,) disguised. 

Devales, (v. ;i.) descends. 

Diapered, (p.) variegated. 

Dimgured, (o.) disfigured. 

DitourSy (».) reciters. (Fr.) 

DigputesoD, (n.) disputation^ dispute. 

Dissaity (n.) deceit. (Sax») 

Distillajdd, {p.) distilling. 

Doand, {p.) doing. So. 

Domesmen, {n.) judges. 

to Don, (v. a.) /o do. 

Dormant, {a.)^fixed^ ready. Chaucer. 1: 297. 

Domic-work, (».) IL SO. note. 

Dortour, (n.) dormitory. 

Drady (v. a.) dreaded. 

to Dre, (v. a.) /a endure. 

Dreid, (n.) dread. Sc« 

Dreit» (v. a.) endured. So. (Sax. ciTreo^aff.) 

Dritte, (n.) dirt. 

Drouh, (v. a.) drew. 

Drublie, (a.) troubled. Pink. Glos^. Sc. 

Druery, {n.) gallantry. 

Drumly, (a.) muddy ^ opaque. Sc. 

Dulce, (a.) jtueef. Sc. (Lat) 

Dule, {nA mournings too. So. 

Duleful, (a.) mournfid. 

Dunner, (n.) thunder. (Sax.) 

to Dure, [v. n.) to endure. 

Dute, (»,) pleasure. (Old Fr. deduit.) 



i 
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Then, diapePd with golden twine. 

Aloft a mantle green she had. 
Wherein were wrought, with rarest skill, 

Favr cities, castles, rivers, woods. 
And here and there emboss'd a hill. 

With fountains, and the Nymphs of floods* 

A massy collar, set with stones, 

Did over all itself extend. 

Wherein, in sparkling diamonds. 

Saint George, her patron, did depend. 
A crown imperial on her head ; 

One hand a bright drawn sword did hold ; 
The other (most that made her dread) 

Three sceptres of the finest gold. 

While proudly under foot she trod 

Rich trophies and victorious spoils, 
Atchieved by her might abroad. 

Her name is Empress of the Iles. 
There chariots were, that once sbe wan 

From Caesar, ere she was betray'd. 
With standards, got from Pagans iDhan 

She lent the Holy land her aid* - 

Here saw I many a shivered lance, 
Swordsi battle-axes, cannons, slings; 
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Falloweth, (v. n )f(ideth^ gronos yeUovon Hence the 

origin of our woTdJallow* 
Fame, {n,)foam. So. Used for the sea : generalljr 

sea^/ame^ or salt-fame. 
to Fang, (t7. a.) to seize. 
Farrer, (a.) farther, 

Fauch» (a.)Jawn'CoUmred. Sc {J^r.Jauve^ 
Fauch-yellow, (a.) Ugkt^yeUofw. Sc. 
Fay, [i) in faith. (Fr.) 
to Fear, (v. a.) to frighten. 
to Fecht, (v.) tojigkt. Sc. 
Fetd, (n.)y^urf, enmity. 
in Feir, together. Sc. 
Fele, (a.) numerous* {Sax.feiey many.) 
Fell, {v. n.) It befell. 
Fell, (n.) ^n(/. 

Felny, (n.) cruelty. Sc. ^ufdtmie.) 
Fenestre, (n.) voindavo. (Lat.; 
Fere, {n.)Jire. 
Fere, (n.) companion. 
Ferly, (a.) tvonderful. 
Fermery, (n.) an infirmary. 
Ferrar, {n.) farther. 
Fetonsly, (adv.) neatly. Chaucer. 
Feyle, {a.) prob^blv the same ^Jey^ fatal. Sc. 
Fitbols, {n.) fiddles? I. 421. 
Flane, (n.) arr&vos. (Sax.) 
to Flete, fleit, (v.) to foot. 
to Fleme, {v. a.) to banish. (Sax.) 
Floure jonettis, {n.) probably the J^r de genit. 

(genista, broon^.) I. 308. note 5. Vide 3ihbald, 

who explains it a species of lilyy from jaulnette. 

Fr. &c. 
Fl3rttand, (p.Xflitting^ moving. 
to Fonder ? (v. a.) to force? but vide L 122. note 1. 
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York's lo<^, that did die fidcon shroud^ 
Was here, so were his roses white : 

The Marshal Mowtyray, Norfolk's duke^ 
Yet living in great Howard's bk>od» 

With valiant Bedford, symbols topk, 
As pleas'd th^n to adora the wood» 

By whom, the Beauchamps worn awayv 

And noblest Talbot, scourge of France^ 
With Nevilles, whom could nought dismay,. 

L^ reliqiues of their pmsance; 
The loyal Vere, and Clifford stout^ 

Great Strongbow's heir, with Bourchier, Gray^ 
Brave Falconbridge^ and Montacute, 

Couragiou& Ormond,. Lisle, and Say^ 

With other, nun^erlessy. beside^ 
That to have seen each one's devisey 

How lively limn'd, how well applied^ 

. You were the while in Paradise; 

Another side she did ordain ' 

To some late dead> some living yet» 

Who serv'd Eliza in her reign. 
And worthily had honoured it»* 

• « Cbarles, earl of Nottiogban, lord admiral : Ttio|iie» 
'^ earl of Suffolk^ and lord cbamberlain : George, earl of 

VOL* II* 2 D 
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Gamyn, (rt.) flay^ 

Gan, (v.) began^ often used, in like maimer with 
can^ to form the tenses of verbs. 

to Gang, (v.) to go^ 

Gangand, (p,) going. 

to Gar, {v. a) to eauscy to nrnke. Vide Leyden's 
Gloss, to CompL of Sc. 

Gargoyle, (it.) tneend of a spout^ usually termina- 
ted with the head of some animal. (Fr. garsomUe.) 

Gamard wine, mne of Chranada f or, cbotce odne 
kept in the gamer 9 I» 340. note 10* 

Garris, (v. a.) mdkeSy causes. 

Gart> (v*a.) made* 

Gate. Vide L 121. note 5. 

Gate, gait, (n.) a iioai/. 

Geed, (v, n,) the proper perfect tense of ^o» as 
toent is of «vem/. (Sax. toeendan.} 

Geeth, (v. n.) goeth., 

Geill, {n.) jelly. 

Crentiless, (n.) politeness. 

Ger, (v.) 9na^e. 

Gersy, (a.) srassi/* 

Gert, (v. a A caused^ 

Gif,(c.)i/: 

Gilofre, (w^) cfoue*. (Fr.) I. 89. noteS. 

Gimp, (a.) pretti^. 

Gingelofre, («.) ginger^ 

Glaid, (v. 72.) glmeaalong. 

Glaikit, (a. or^?.) silly • vide Leyden^s Gloss, to 

Compl. of Sc. 
Glaive, {n.) a steord. 

Glede, gleid, Sc. {n.) a buming'Coal^ arcoaUfire* 
Glew, (n.) glee. 
Glore, (w.) ghry^ 
Gloser, (w.) ajlatferer. 
Gold4}urned^ {^p,} gold-bwrnished* 

12 
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GLOSSARY. 



AsAiDf ( n. ) abodcy ddai^, Sc. 

Abate, (ra.) olao)? — Sibb. Gloss, events adventure* 

Abid, (v. ».) abided f or qhodc. 

Aboun, {prep.) above, 

Abulyei^ (p.)dre^e€L (Fr. habiUf,) The final e 

was in old English written eit. 
Ac, (c.) but, 
Acton, (».) fl strong quilted leathern covering Jbr 

thebodu. (Old Fr* au^i^/an.) 
Afeir^ (n.) propriety f 11. 3.5. note 3.-— Sibb. 6I06&. 

appearancey shono, 
to Afiair, (vS to belong. 
ASxytedy (p.) adorned. (Old Fr») 
Affect, {»•) t0ection. 
Aforrow, (oc^v.) before. 
Again« {prep.) totvards^ against. 
Aglet, {n.) the tag to a lace. (Fr. aigmUette.) 
Agood^ {adv*) in earnest Al. 182. note 2. Tuvber* 

vile. 
Alane, (a.) alone^ Sc. Sometimes used substantive* 

\y, 2»your alane, their alane. 
Aleyed, {v.) aUedged. 
Algarde wine, vaine of Algarva^ in Spain* 
Algate, {adv.) ahmys. 

AU'by-dene, {adv.) presently^ altogether^ Iil2T4* 
Alosed ? (p.) praised? I. 419. note 5* 
Als, {^adv. or c) also^ as* 
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Halwei» (w.) hotv naterf 

Ham, {jjronA them^ till the time of Chaucer. 

Hammis, {n.)i^oke. Vide Rudd. Gloss, and SibbakL 

Han, (v.) have* 

Hangende, {p.) hangings 

Har, {pron.) their. 

Harate, (n.) a place xohere horses are bred, {haras. 
Fr.) 

Hargabushe, (n.) arquebus. 

Harlas, (v. a.) probably the pUnth^ (ItaL ario,) 
L 88. note 3. 

Harlisy (v. a.) drags^ traUs, Sc; 

Hault, (a.) high. (Fr.) II. 178. Gascoigne. 

Hauten, (a.) haughty. (Fr. hautaium^ 

Havercake, (ra.) oat cake* 

Haw-wally, (a*) dark'toaved. Sc. 

He, (a.) nigh. Sc. 

Heal, {n.yliealth. 

Heaven-rich, (n«) the kingdom qfheavetu (Sax.) 

to Hecht, ^(t7. a. ) ^o promise. 

to Hei, heichy (v. a.) to exalt* Sc. 

Heilit, (p.) covered. Sc. 

Hele, (n.) cure, medicines 

Heiy, Elias. 

Hem, (pron.) them, till the time of Chaucer. 

on Hen I Vide I. 109. note 8. 

Hend, (a.) civile polite, noble* 

Hendy^ [a.) courteous f cvoil : lucky? 

to Hend, or hent^ (v. a.) to seisse* 

Her, (p-ow.) ^Acw*. 

Herbere, (n.) probably an arbour, thoi^h some- 
times used for an herbary^ or garden of simples. 

Herbry, (n.) harbour, lodging. (Fr* herberger.) 

Heronere, (n*) a hatok trained tojly only at a heron. 
(Fr. heronier.) 

Hextf, (a.) highest. 




Bachelry, («■) knighthood. (Fr.) 

Backemnes i (n.) I. 29*. note 4. 

Bairn, (n.) child, gentleman, baron. 

Bath, (a. or c.) io(A. Sc. 

Balas, (n.) a precious stone. Vide I. 308. 

Baldemoyn, (91.) bole-armenef I. 19S- note tt 

Bale, (n,) mis/briune, sorrow. 

to Ban, (v. a.) to curse. 

Bandown, (n.) command. Vide Sibbald. 

Baret, (n.) Terangtitig. 

Barml^, (r.) mound, or toaU.Sc, {0]d Ft. banae, 

the bank of a river.) Vide Sibbald. 
Bas, (a.) Jbu. 
Bastarde wine, raisin, or Cordon viine. Vide I. 

340. note 8. 
Baum, bawme, (n.) balsam. 
Beck, {n.J water, brook, strait. 
to Beds, (in a.) to bid, also toprai/. 
Behight, \v,) womised, 
to Beleve, (uoj to remain. 
Bellech, [adv.) beautifuUy. 
to Bemene, (v. a.) fo bemoaif0 
Bemes, (n.) trumpets. (Sax.) 
Bene, (v. n.) &?, orr. 
Bere, (fl.) ROUP. (Sax.) 
Berorent, {».) besprinkled. 
Beth, (u.) feriA, ore. 
Beura? (n.) II. 75. note 2. 
Bew8, (».) iou^As. Sc. 
to Bid, (c a.) (o invite, 
Bidand, (ti.) dwdUng, abiding, 
Bihote, (1.) if God permit. 

Bird, buird, bride, (n.) names for a yoiing ivMian. 
Birtir, (a.) hugt. 



Inglisy (a.) English. Sc 

IntiU, iprep.) in* Sc« 

Into, (prep.) in. 

Is, (pron.) sometimes, perhaps^ used for his, or its. 

Ischitf (v. n.) issueth. (Sax.) 

Isendy \p.) ended. 

J. 
Jambleuc, {n.) gambol (O. Fr. gambiUer.) See 

Hickes's Thes. L 233. note n. 
to JajpeDy (v. n.) to jest* (Sax.) 
Jogeloursy {n.) jugglers. 

Kayser, CcBsau 

to keep of, (r. a.) to take account of. 

Kell, (n.) a catol^ or cap. Sc Vide Sibbald. 

to Kemb, (v. a.) to comb* 

to Ken, (v.) /o A^toto. 

to Kerve, {v. a.) td caroe. 

Kepand, (p.) keepings noatching^ guarding against. 

Kiht, (o.) caught. 

Kind, (n.) nature. 

KirnalSf {n.) , battlements. Sc. (Fr, crenelles.) 

Kirtle, kirteil, Sc. (n.) under-garment, tunic. (Sax.) 

Sibb. 
Kissand, {p») kissing: and is the usual termination 

of the participle in old English as well as French. 
Kist, (n.) a chest. (Teut, Isl.) 
Knap, (n.) a button. (Sax.) literally knob. 
Knave, (n.) a male servant. 
to Kyth, (v. a.) to shoxv. Sc. 
Kyth'd Ip.) cast. Sc. 

Lad, (p.) led. 

the LaifF, the rest. Sc. (Sax.) 

LamedoD; Laomedon. Chaucer. 
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Brynand, (p*) burning. Sc. 

Brynty {p.) burnt* 

BubbiSy {n*) blasts. Sc« 

Buirdes. 1. 265. note 1. 

Bure, (»•) botver^ 83n[ionyinou8 with chamber, (Sax.) 

BurgeofuDy {n.) a bud^ or spr^. Sc. (Fr«) 

Burly, (a.) used by Shakspeare for hv^e ; but 
spears to be derived from bouira^ Old Fr« to 
strike {bourrer^ frapper) : so, burli^ brand. 

Bumandy {p.) burning. 

Bumes, f n. ) rivulets. Sc« 

Burnet, (a.) brotvnish, (Fr. brunet.) 

Burth, (n.) booth f or boroush f 1. 155. note 1. 

to Busk, (v.) to g'o.— Sibb. Gloss, to array ^ equip. 

But, {adv* or c.) unless, only, without. 

By-dene, {adv.) presently. 

Byging, (n.) building. 

C. 

to Callet, (v, n,) to scold. (Fr.) III. 106. 

CameneSy fn.) the Muses. 

Can, {v. a.) ken^ know. 

Can, (v. n,) for *gan. 

Canel, canele, (n.) cinnamon. 

Capil, (n.) horse. 

Cardiacle, (n.) heart-ache. (Gr. cardialgia.) 

Cart-wear, (n.) a team. 

Case, (n.) chance ; on case, by chance. (Fr.) 

Casting and setting. Vide I. 101. note 14. 

Celsitude, (it.) height, Chaucer, (Lat.) 

Chalandre, (n.) a gold-finch. 

Chare, (n.) car^ or chariot. 

Chargeand, (p*) charging. Sc. 

to-Cheaping^ cheap* 

Chekere, (n.) chess; probably, a chess-board. 

to Che, Chese, {v. a.) to choose. 



i^) £^£<JL Sc. 
littiL. ;viveih.- rv Sc. 

k lr*m.. wBOimespeiiiiipfiyiisedforAu 
kriib f. Ik. uEMiefA. (Sss.) 

liwm.. ^v^ rmotid. 

J. 

JmMrnc. ^ ^nsw^ (O. Fr. gamHUer, 

Htri^V Thffi^ 1. CSS. noce n. 

tr- .ten*. T. v.. t<iAB. v^*^) 



iv Lrar Oft. r.A. u uutt accoumt ^. 
k«^ ». «-- .-»r*. a: «Tffr^ Sc Tide SSbbaUL 



kaw»i. j^ «w!K^. wt-.i«r, gvardiMg agamst. 

Wow. «>. u:?!:*/. 

k:-*r^b». 1^ usUirmt-KZf^. Sc " Fr. r-na^&j.) 

k.-ii, t-^i^ >t fc. i«ar^c-fa:-Tr, n^sic. (Sax.) 

ki<«;rv^ ■ i-^aff^" . cue is the ss^^il tenninatioa 
a: :ftf TA-'Ts.Tiit :i. rt£ Ei^iasi «s weZ as FrencL 
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Courcliese, (».) kerchief. (Fc couxnrechef^ that 

which covers the heaa.) 
Couth, (p.) taughL 

Crammesy^ (n.) crimson, (Fr. cramoisiJ) 
Croppis, (n.) Sc. Aeacb, tops* Rudd. Gloss* Also 

berries. Sibbald. Gloss. 
Crowat, (n,) cruet ^ a small vesseL Sc 
Crowch, (n.) crutch. 
Crownel, (n,) coronet? Sc 
Cruel, ^a.) keen, steady. Sc 
Crumphnd, {p.) (not crampland, as printed inaccu- 

rareijr by Ld Hailes,) curled like tendrils. Sc. I. 

373. n. 2. 
Cry, {n.) a term expressing a very short period. 
Cucubes, (n.) probably cmkoo-fioviers^ or /ao^ 

Cule, («.) (Fr. cm/.) 

Cunning, (n.) knoxdedge. 

Curche, (w.) kerchief 

to Cure, (v. a.) to preserve, to arrange. 

D. 

Dagswain, (ti.) any patched materials, composed 

of shreds. Vide I. 826. note. 
Damas, flower-damas, (n.) the damask rose. 
to De, {v. n.) to die. Sc. 
Dead, deid, (n.) death. Sc 
Deand, {p.) dying. Sc 
my Dear^ myself. I. 153. note 7. 
to Decore» {v. a.) to ornament. Sc. (Lat.) 
Dedute, (ti.) Vide (/t^e. 
Deeming, (n.) opinion, 
to Defy, (» a.) ^o defend. 
to Deir, (v. €i.) /o annoy, injure, trouble, or v^:t. 

Sibbald. 
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Letum» (a.) lo^L 

to Let, (v. aA to leave* 

to Let, [v. a.) to hinder, prevent. Sc lot. 

Letis, (v. a.) esteems. 

Letted, I p.) prevented, 

Leuch, (t7. n.) laughed. 

Levand, (p.) living. 

Leve, {».) fot;^. 

Leve, (a.) agreeable, lief. 

to Leve, (v. a.) ^o believe. 

Leven, («.) limning. Sc 

Lever, (a.) /^^t^, preferable. See Leyden's G^ogs. 

to CompL of Sc. 
Levereke, leveroke, (n.) a lark. (Sax. ilo/^c) 
to Leynd, {v. n,) to dwelL 
Liche, la.) aUke, uniform. 
lMe,{n.) living pcTBon. 
to Ligge, (v. ra.) to lie, or /ay. 
Light, (v. 71.) alighted* 
Likam, (n.) lihes,JeU<ym. 
to Like ill, (v. a.) to dislike. 
Lintel, (n.) the beam over a door. 
Lite, (a.) little. 

Live-lod, (w.) livelihood, or life^leading. 
Loft, (fl.^ /o/^^, exalted. 
upon Loft, a/o/^. 
Lokkerand, y?.) curling like locks or ringlets of 

hair. Sc. 
Lossum, (/7.) lovesome, lovely. 
Lough, (v. n.) laughs, latched. 
Loun, (a.) clean, oc. 
to Lout, (v. ^.) to bend, stoop, bow. 
Loveday, (n.) a day appointed Jbr the amicable 

settlement cf differences. Vide Tyrwhitt's note 

on Cant, "fales, v. 260. 
Lowe, (n.)Jire. Vide Ruddiman. 
Lud, {n.) a song, or ode. 
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E. 



Eat, (n.) meat. (Sax. ette.) 

Ee, (n.) eye* Sc 

Eft, (adb.) ogam : oftf 

Egal, (a.) eatia/. 

Effle-hora, (n.) a species o^katjok. 

Eud, (n.) ogfe. Sc 

EUes, Ellys, e&^, 

Eme» {n.) unole. 

Emprise? (n.) erUerprize^ undertaking. (Fr.) 

Enbowing, (n.) arching, 

Enbrode, (a. orp<) ermrMered* 

Endlang, «/bngf. Sc. 

Enew, (iflu or ofi^t?.) enough. Sc. 

Enointe, (a.) anointed. 

Entailed, (o.) carved. (Fr.) 

Entayl, (n.) sculpture. (Fr.) 

EntiTt, (vO entered, Sc. 

Epitite, (n.) a precious stone ; perhaps Me kama- 

titeSf or bloodstone. 
Erbere, (;t.) an arbour. 
Emend, (p.) running. (Sax«) 
Erst, {adv.)Jirst. • 

Esperance, {n.) hope. (Fr.) 
Essoine, (n.) excuse. (Fr.) 
Estate, (ff.) ^a^e, situation. 
Evesed, (p.) turfed f or trimmed f I. 162. note 7* 
Evyr, (n.) ivory% 
Exercing, (p.) exercising. Sc. 
Eysell, (n.) vinegar. (Old Fr, at^,) 

F. 

Fain, (a.) gW. 

Fallas, [n.) falsehood, deceit. % 
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Falloweth, (v. n )fadeth^ grofms yeUow. Hence the 

origin of our wordjallow. 
Fame, {n*)foam. Sc. Used for the sea : generaUjT 

sea'fomey or salt-fame, 
to Fangy (v. a.) to seize* 
Farrer, {a.) farther. 

Fauch, {a,)Javon-coloured. Sc. {^t.Jauve.y 
Fauch-yellow, (a.) light-i^ellow, Sc. 
Fay, (i.) in faith. (Fr.) 
to Fear, (v. a.) to frighten. 
to Fecht, (v.) to fight. Sc. 
Feid, (n.)ytfMrf, enmity, 
in Feir, together. Sc. 
Fele, (a.) numerous, {Sax.feie, many.) 
Fell, (v. «.) // 6e/«W. 
Fell, (n.) ^nt/. 

Felny, (n.) cruelty. Sc. (Fr.^fowie.) 
Fenestre, (n.) tvindoto, (Lat) 
Fere, (n.)fire. 
Fere, (n.) companion. 
Ferly, (a.) ivonderful. 
Fermery, (n.) an infirmary. 
Ferrar, {n.) farther. 
FetOMsIy, (a^/v.) neatly. Chaucer. 
Feyle, {a.) prob^blv the same sisfey, fatal. Sc» 
Fithols, {n.) fiddles? I. 421. 
Plane, (n.) arroto5. (Sax.) 
to Flete, flcit, (v.) tofioat. 
to Fleme, {v. a.) to banish. (Sax.) 
Floure jonettis, (n.) probably thefieur de genSt. 

(genista^ broon^.) I. 308. note 5* Vide Qibbald, 

who explains it a species qflUy, from jaulnette. 

Fr. &c. 
Flyttand, iP')fiittingf moving. 
to Fonder ? (v. a.) to force? but vide 1. 122* note 1. 
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to Force, {v. a-) to care about. 

Forewatdied, (p.) mer-watcked, tired with waicb' 

to For&re, (o. a.) to^fbrfeit. Vide Leyden's GIosb. 

to Compl. of Scotland. 
Forloir, {a.^forlom. 
Forouth, {prep.) before. 
Fofoutyn, ijycp-) without. 
Forrour, (n.) aforager. (Fr.) 
Forshope, (v. a.) mii-shaped- 
Forthi, {adv.) thereftre. Vide Sibhald. 
Forthought, (v.) repented. 
to Found, (p. n.) 'o£o- Sc. (Sax.) 
FoysowD, {n.) plenty. (Fr.) 
Fra, (prep.) from. Sc. 
Francklyng, Fraokleyne. (n.) Vide 1.320. 
to Frayne, (v.) to ask. 
Fraytour, (n.) ihejralry, or common-haB, in a 

Fro, (prep.) from. 

to Frounce, {v.) tovirinkle. 

Free, [a.) noble, liberal, bountijul: eometimea used 

aubstanrively fur a maid, &c Vide Sibbald. 
Fret, {a. a.) pecked ; implied to birds. 
Fuir, {v. n.)fiired. 
Fur, (p. n ) fared. Sc. 

FuBtyane, (n.) a thick cotton cloth-, [FT.fustaine, 
or JiUaine.) 

G. 
Galnest, Gayaesi, (a.) most gracefidf 1.111. note 

S. Aho, readiest, 1.361. 
Gais, [v.) goes. Sc. 
Galftly, (a.) ghatily, gliostly. 
Galek, (n.) singing-birds. 

• Gaiwgtde, (n.) the meet cyperus, a sort of tosh. I. 
88. note 6. ' 
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Pklly {n.)fne dcih^ gei^ftllj purple. Vide 1. 9S9* 

note 4v 
P&lpiSy (n.) JMjMy breasts, Sc. 
Pansingy (/i.) ihitMtig. (Fr.) 
F^ffamenty (n.) ornament. (Fr.) 
some Party in some 4^ree. Sc. 
Pbtelet, (n.) /^o|9€^. (Fr, patellette.) 
Pavrpisy (n.) Yiiepaipis. 
to Paize, (v. a.^ to poize* 
Peilit, (j9.) peeled, hare, hold. Sc. 
Peirs, (a.) ^^A^ ^ue. Sc (Fr.) 
Pelore, (n.)Ji«r. 

Pencel, pensel, (n.) a small streamer, (Fr.pennoncA 
Perfyt, (fl.) perfect. 
TerqueTf {aav.) perfect^, par ciseur* Sc« Barbour* 

** Ferha^y /N?r quire^ hj bopk.^' Sibb* Gkm. 
Perr^ (tu) jewels* {Fr. pierrerie.} 
Persant, (jp.) pierciing. 
Pesen, (n.) pUch. 

PhioUy (a.) a cupola. Sc {Fr.Jlok.) 
Phisnamoury (n.) physiognomist. 
Pimenty (n.) tmne medicated xmth hone^ andspices% 
Pinnesy (n.) pinnacles. Vide I. 87. ^ote 4» 
P^tty, (n.) originally the same as piety. Rudd. Gloss. 
Plat, (a. or adv.) Jlat, plain ; flatly, plainly* (Fr.) 

Vide Leyden's Gloss. Comp. of Sc 
to Plene, pleyne, {v.) to complain : but vi4e L S06. 
Pleseir, (n.) pleasure. 
Plet, (t7. a.) viaited^Joided. 
Plettand, {p^) folding, plaiting. Sc 
to Plie, (t7. 71.) toymd. 
Pomelle's, (n.) ornaments of a globular foroiy re* 

sembling apples. Vide I. 339* note 3. 
Poret, (n.) a leek. 
Portekole, (n.) a portcullis. 
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Gore, (n.) pethi4», th« same aagear, dress. I. 111. 

note S. Vide Tyrwhitt's Gloss, to Chaucer, 
Goth, {v- n.) passeth axuatf. 
Goone, (u-) began. 
GouBtly, (a.) ghastbf. Sc. 
Gowling, (p.) hmxhng. Sc. 
Graitbit, (p. ) made readg, p-epared, Sc. 
Graithly, [adv.) readSy. Sc. 
Grand-merci, Graunt-merci, (i.) many tkankt. 

(Fr. gramerci.) 
Grapenel, (n.) grappling-iron. 
Gravis, (n.) groves. Sc. 
GrayeB, Greeks. 
Ore, sty-blue. Sc. (Fr. gris.) 
Gre, (n.) degree, step. 
Greatumly, {adv.) greatly. Vide Leyden'e Glott. 

to Compl. of Sc. 
to grede, greet, greit, (v. a.) to ay, lament, 
Gredilh, (en.) cryeth. (SaK.) 
Gret, {v. a.) greeted, 
Grete, {n.) gravel, 
Greve, (n.) grief. 
Grewe, Greek. 

Grys, (n.) a pig. Vid. Bann. Gloss. 
Guit, (d. a.) gvised. 
Gules, (a.) red. Sc. 
Gyve, (c.) if. . . 

H^U, (a.)t«Aofe. Sc. 
Hair, hare, (a.) Aoar. Sc. 
Hait, {a.) hot. Sc. 
Halesuni, (a.) tuAo&jome. 
Half, (n.) pari, share. 
Halfling (n.) hUf. Sc. 
Hallows, (n ] joirIa 
Hale, (n.) tA«necit. 
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Hahrd, (n.) holy naterf 

Ham, (pnm.) Inem, till the tfane of Chaucer. 

Hammia, Myoie. VideKudtLGkiw. luid Sibbald. 

Han, (r.) have. 

Hongende, {ji.) hanging. 

Har, {pron.\ ikeir. 

Harate, (n.) a ptace where hinet are bred, t harm. 
Fr.) 

Hargabiuhe, (n.) urijuehuM- 

Harlat, {v. a.) probably the ^nth, (ItaL oWo.) 
I. 8!i. note S. 

Harlu, (d. a.) drags, trailt. Sa 

Hault, (a.) higk. (Fr.) il. 178. 

Hauten, (o) iiaughty. (Fr. Mautain.) 

Havercake, (n.) oat cake. 

Haw-wally. (a.) dark-toaved. Sc. 

He, (a.)M. Sc 

Heal, {n.)hettkA. 

Heaven-rich, (n.) ihelein^dim qfhwoen. (Sax.) 

lo Hecht, (I'.ii.) to promise. 

toHet, tteich, v. a.) to exalt. Sc 

Heilit, (p- ) covered. Sc 

Hele, (n.) cHK, medicines 

Hely, Elias. 

Hem, (;)ron.) /AcAi, till the time of Chaucer. 

•n Hen? Vide I. 109. note 8. 

H«id, {«.) civil, polite, noble, 

Hcndj, (a.) courleous, chil : luclyf 

to Hend, or hont, (v. a.) to xix- 

Her, (jtren.) their. 

Herbert', (n.) probably an arboter, though some- 
times used for an kerbary, or garden ^nn^in. 

Herbry, (n.) Aariour, lodging. (Ft. herierger.) 

Heronere, (it.) a hawk trained ioj^ only at a ieron. 
(Fr. heronier.) 

IiexU(_a.) highest. 
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Heyndf used substantively, a civU, delicate toomanp 

He3rthed, (p,) advanced, 

Hiy hii, {pron.) tlie^ : used till the time of Chaucer* 

Hide, (n. ) used for human skin. So. 

Hight, (v.) is called, xjods called* 

to Hingy (v.) to hang* Sc. 

Hingand, (jp.) hanging. 

Hipped, (v. n«) hopped. 

Hire, (^oron.) ^A«r. 

Hithen, (ae/v.) hence. 

Hoy (t.) a command to /^at^ ^ 

Holkit, (a. or^.) hoUotOy emaciated, Sc. 

Holt, (;2.) a iwody hill, 

Hors, (n.) a contraction for horses, 

Horwyla, (ft. J probably a groom, "Wde L 86. 

Hostayis, (n.) enemies, 

to Hote, (v. a.) ^o advise. 

Hours, (n.) matins. (Fr, Aefire*.) 

Housing ? (fi.) I. 298. note 3. 

Hoved, (u n,\ hovered? staid, abode. ' 

How, \a,) hollow. 

How, (n.) anxiety. (Sax.) 

Huttock ? (n.) Sc. Vide IL 403. note I, 

Hy, (n.) Aa5^e« 

Ich, (pro»#) /. (Sax.) 
Ichot, (t7. n.) I think, 
Ickle, (n? or a?) tee? Cotton. 
Ihote, (p.) called. (Sax.) 
Ilk, ilka, ipron,) each, (Sax.) 
Ilkane, ilkon, {pron.) each one. 
Imp, {n,) son, child. 

In, {prep. ) sometimes used as we now qse on. 
In brede, {adv.) abroad. 
In contrair, {prep.) against, Sq. 
V0i<. II. 2 j: 
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Inglis, (a.) English. Sc 

Intill, iprepJ) itu Sc 

IntOy (prep.) in. 

Is, (pron.) sometimes, perhaps^ used for his, or its. 

l8chit> (v. n,) issueth. {Sax.} 

Isendt (p.) ended* 

Jambleuc, {n.) gamboL (O. Fr. gambiUerJ) See 

Hickcs's Thes. I. 233. note lu 
to Japeoy (v. 71.) to jest. (Sax.) 
JogelourSy (n.) jugglers. 

Kaysery CcBsar. 

to keep of, (r. a.) to take account of. 

Kell, {n.) a catoly or cap. Sc Vide iSibbald. 

to Kemby (v. a.) to comb. 

to Ken, (v.) to knoto. 

to Kerve, {v. a.) td carve. 

Kepandy (p.) keepings watching^ guanUng against. 

Kiht, («.) caught. 

Kind, (n.) nature. 

Klrnahf {n.y battlements. Sc. (Fr. crenelles.) 

Kirtle, kirteU, Sc. (ti.) under-garmentj tunic. (Sax.) 

Sibb. 
Kissand, (p,) kissing: and is the usual termination 

of the participle in old English as well as French. 
Kist, (n.) a chest. (Teut. Isl.) 
Knap, (n.) a button. (Sax.) literally knob. 
Knave, (n.) a male servant. 
to Kyth, (v. a.) to shorv. Sc. 
Kyth'd {p.) cast. Sc. 

Lad, (p.) led. 

the LaifF, the rest. Sc. (Sax.) 

LamedoD; Laomedon. Chaucer. 
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Landbirsty {n.) landspringSf accidental torrents. Scy^ 

Langy (a.) long^ Sc. 

to think Lang, (/z.^ to be tired. Sc. 

Langsum, (a.) tedious. Sc. 

Lap, (t7. a. ) /6p^. Sc. 

Largess, (w.) liberality. (Fr.) 

Lassed, (z?.) lessened* 

Lath, (a. j /o^A. 

Latimer, (n.) interpeter. (Fr. latinien) 

Laton, (w.) mixed metal ; a kind of brass. (Fr.) 
Vide Rudd. Gloss, and Sibbald. According to 
Owen's Diet, of Arts and Sciences^ it also de- 
notes iron plates tinned over, 

LauchtiEme, (a^) pale. Sibbald's Gloss. 

Lauht, (p.) left, taken. 

Lavendar, {n.) a laundress* (Fr. lavendiere.) Sc. . 

Laverid, (n.) lord. 

Lavine, Lavinia. 

Lavour, (w.) an evoer. (Fr.) 

Law, (a.j fetu. Sc. 

Laweis, (v. a.) lotvers. Sc. 

Lejnadar, («.) vide Lavendar* 

to Layne, {v. a.) to dismiss? Sc. IL 37. note 5. 

Layr, (w.) doctrine. 

Ledis, (n.) /a^5. Sc. (Teut. hid, cantilena.) 

Lee, (n.) Joy. (Fr. lie, liesse.) 

Leech, (w,) a physician. 

Leefe, leife, (a.) dear, acceptable. (Fr.) ' 

Leif you ! love you! a mode of address. 

to Leir, lere, (v.) to learn. 

to Leis, lese, [v, a.) to lose, to loose. 

Leman, (n.) a mistress, and sometimes, lover. 

Lemand, lem3mg, (p.) shining, gleaming. Sc. 

Lenk^ths, (v* a.) lengthens. 

Lere, leir, lering, («.) learning. 

Lerid, {v* a.) learned* 

to Lest, {v* a*) to incline. L 307* note 3. 
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Letuniy (a.) feyvi/. 

to Let, (v. a) to leave* 

to Let, (v. a.) to hinder, prevent. Sc* &i^. 

Leds, (v. a.) esteems. 

Letted, (p.) preventeiL 

Leuch, (v. n,) laughed. 

Levand, {p,) living. 

Leve, (n.) hve. 

Leve, (fl.j agreeable, lief. 

to Leve, (v. a.) to Mieve. 

Leven, (»•) Ughitdng. Sc 

Lever, (a.) leiffer, preferable. See Leyden's Gloes. 

to Compl. of Sc. 
Levereke, leveroke, (n.) a larh (Sax. /!a/S9ic) 
to Leynd, {v. n.) to dvoelL 
Liche, (a.) alike, uniform. 
Lire. (»:) 'u^ngperL. 
to Li^e, {v.n,) to lie, or lay. 
Light, [v.n A alighted. 
Likam, (n.) likes,JelloU)S. 
to Like ill, (v. a.) to dislike- 
Lintel, (n.) the beam over a door. 
Lite, (fl.) ////fe. 

Live-lod, (n.) livelihood, or life-leading. 
Loft, (a.^ ^^/i^» exalted. 
upon Loft, a/o/^. 
Lokkerand, (p.) curling like locks or ringlets of 

hair. Sc. 
Lossum, (a.) lovesome, lovehj. 
Lough, (v. n.) laughs, laughed. 
Loun, (a.) cZean. Sc. 
to Lout, {v.n.) to bend, stoop, bam. 
Loveday, (n.) a day appointed Jbr the amicable 

settlement ^differences. Vide Tyrwhiu's note 

on Cant, 'mes, v. 260. 
Lowe, {n.)Jire. Vide Ruddiman. 
Lud, {n.) a song, or ode. 
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Lugre^ (n«) a precious stone ; perhaps^Ae 2ettco- 

chri/soSf or chrysolite, 
Lurdane» (n*) a clumsy Jelhw. (0\d¥r^ lourdain.) 
Lusty^ (a.) pleasing. 

Lustyheidy (n.) lustyheady lustiness^ healthy strength, 
Lyand, (p.) /^'/i^* 
^y^^t (a* o^i'O exaltedm 



Lyth, (n,) limb j joint* 



M. 

Magecolled> (^.) defended by machecouHs. Vide L 

290. note 1. 
Magnele, {n.) a catapuUa^ which threto large stenes* 

(Fr. mangonel.) 
Mailyeis, (n.) net-work; also ^A^ eylet-hoks Jbr 

lacing a kirtle. (Fr.) 
Mair^ niare> (a. or a(/v.) more, Sc. 
Maisty (a. or adv.) most. So. 
Maik, make, [n.) mate, companion. 
Malmesyne, (».) malmsey. (Fr. matvoisiC') 
Man, (v.) mt^^. 
Maneir, (n.) manner. Sc. 
Mangedy (p.) ea/en. 
Maste, (a* or adv.) most. 
Mawmentry, {n,) Mahometism^ idolatry. 
May, (».) matW, virgin. (Sax.) 
Mazers, (w.) cmjw. (Old Fr.) 
Me, men, like the French on ;-H3(Mnetinies a mere 

expletive. 
Meat, (n.) a feast. 
to Meddle, (v.) to mix. 
to Mell, (v.) to meddle. (Fr.) 
Menye, mejme, (n.) attendants, the household. (Fr.) 
Mere-swinis, («.) sea-hogSy porpoises. 
Merlyon, {n.) a species o^kawk. (Fr. emeriUon.) 
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Mester, (v.) admnisterf I. 307. note 1. 

to Mcve, (».) to move. Sc. 

to Me3me, (v.) to moan. Sc 

Meynt, (jh) mixed. 

Mieht, [v.) could do. 

to Ming (v. a.) to mingle. 

Moy (a. or adv.) more. 

Mochel, mochil, (a.) mucUe, much. 

Mod, (t7.) must. 

Mone, (n.) a monkey. (Fr«) I. 190* note 1. 

Monial, {n.) a nun. 

Monunday, In.) Monday, 

to Moot, (v.) to plead. 

Morron3mg, (n.) morning. 

Mot« mpte^ (v.) mighty may. 

MouDString, {p.) exhibiting. (Old Fr. monstrant.) 

Mount-rose wine, perhaps, •mine of Montrachet, 

near Beaume, still in estimation. I. 340. note 4. 
Munte, (v.) mounted? " / munte me*^ Wie L 

163. note 1. 
Muscadell, a French wine. 
My dear, myself. I. 15S. note 7* 

N. 

Na, {a. or adv.) no. Sc. Sometimes used for nor. 
Name, {v. a.) took. (Sax.) 
Nane, {a.) none. Sc. 
Neiss-thirlisy (n.) nostrils. Sc. 
Nether, (c.) sometimes used for nor. 
to Neven, (v. a.) to name. 
N* is (v.) is not. 

No, (c.) sometimes used for nor. 
Nobleye, (w.) nohle feats. (Old Fr.^ 
Nom, nome, {y. a*) Vide n/ime, ubi supra, 
for the Nonce, for the occasion. Vide Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer. Note on ver. S81. 
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Noory, (w.) a hoy. (Probably from Fr.noum^n.) 

II. 182. note 1. Turbervile. 
Nor, {adv.) than. 

N'ot, {vA ne tooty knows not, knevo n^L 
Nother, (c. ) sometimes used for nor. 
Nought-forui^, (adv.) nevertHkless. So. 
Novellis, {n.) news, adventures. 
as Now, at present. 
Noy, {n.) annoyance, 
N* were, were nott 
Nything, careless* 

O. 

Octiane, (n«) the ocean. Sc. 

0*er-fret, {p.) embroidered. Sc. 

0*er-welterand, (p.) rolling over. Sc. 

Of, [prep.) sometimes usea as in, sometimes^r. 

Oftsithes, oflsps, oftsys, {adv.) ^t-times. 

Ogyrt, {a.) other. Rob. of Gloucester. Vide 

Hearne's Gloss, 
to Ois, {v. a.) to use. Sc. 
Ok, ic.) hut. 

Oq, {prep.) sometimes used fori^. 
Ones^ {adv.) once. 
Oo, (a.) one* 
Opnit, (». a.) Sc. 
Or, {adv.) hefore. 

Orfeverye, (n.) goldsmith* s work. (Fr.) 
Osey, (w.) the herb sorrel. (Fr. oseille.) 
Other, ic.) or. 

to Overheild, (v.) to cover over. Sc. 
to Overta, {v. a.) to overtake. 

P. 

Paen, {n.) Pagan. 

Pale, (a.) light yellow. Sc. (Fr.) 
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Wdf (n.)Jine eloth, generaJij purple. Vide 1. 9S9* 

note 4v 
P&lpisy (n.) JMjMy breasts. Sc. 
Pansingy (/i.) thinking, (Fr.) 
Paramenty (n.) ornament* (^'O 
some Party in same 4^ree* Sc. 
Pbtelet, (ft.) lappet. {Ft. patellette.) 
Pavrpis, (ft.) Vide pa^. 
to Paize, (v. a.) to poize. 
Peilit, (j9.) peeled, hare^ bald. Sc. 
Peirs, (a.) ^/^Af blue. Sc (Fr.) 
Pelore, (n.)Jur. 

Pencel, Densely (ft.) a smaU streamer. (Fr.pennoncA 
Perfyt, [a,) perfect. 
FerqueTf {aav.) perfectly, par aeur* Sc, Barbour* 

** Perhaps, per quire^ hj bopk.^' Sibb* Gkm. 
Perr^ (n.) jewels* {Fr. pierrerie.) 
Persant^ (jp.) piercing. 
Pesen, ffi.) ptch. 

PhioUy (a.) a cupola. Sc. {Fr. Jlole.) 
Phisnamoury (ft.) physiognomist. 
Pimenty (ft.) tjoine medicated luith honey andspicest 
Pinnesy (ft.) pinnacles. Vide I. 87. ^ote 4» 
^^^Ji {n) originally the same as;»d^^. Rudd. Gloss* 
Plat, {a. or adv.) Jlat^ plain ; jlaily^ plainh/. (Fr.) 

Vide Leyden's Gloss. Comp, of Sc. 
to Plene, pleyne, {v.) to complain : but vi4e L 806. 
Pleseir, (ft.) pleasure. 
Plet, (v. a.) plaitedyjbided. 
Plettand, (p-jjolding, plaiting. Sc. 
to Plie, (x?. ft.) to yield. 
Pomelles, {n.) ornaments of a globular foroif re* 

sembling apples. Vide I. 339* note S. 
Poret, (ft.) a leek. 
Portekole, (ft.) a portcullis. 
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Pose, (n.) a cold in the head. 

Powis, {tim) polls f heads. 

Poyntily (n.) probably , lozenge-shaped stones ; pan- 

tiles. 
Praer, (w.) atneadou>, (¥r, prairie.) 
Prassiune, (n*) prasius; a &tone generally found 

in the emerald-mines. 
Prayand, (p,) prapng. 
Prest, (a.) read^, {¥r,) 
to Preve, (v,) to praoe. Sc. 
Property, (».) propriety. 
Pulched, (p.) polished. 1. 162* note 4* 
Pulchritude^ (n.) beauty. (Lat) Chaucer. 
Purfilled, (p.) fringed^ bordered. {Fr.parfile.) 
Purpour, (a.) purple. Sc. 
Pyght, (p.) setoed^ quilted: also, pitched, when 

applied to tents. 
Pykis, (w.J thorns. Sc. 
Pyne, (w.) |7ai/i« 

a 

Quacke, (^) Meogffie^ 

Queintise, (n.) (s^ev^e ; contrivances ; instnAnefUs. 

to Queme, {v. a.) to please* (Sax.) 

Querele, («.) dispute. 

to Quyt-clame, (v.) ^o disclaim. 

B. 

Rad, (a.) voicf. 

Rade, (v.) ro£^. Sc. 

Radels, {n.) hurdles. 

Raft, (p.) reft. Sc. 

Ra^eman, ragement, (n.) an accotnpt. 

Raiff, (v. ) jpfoY, voas riven. Sc. 
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Ramage, {n,) the chirping of birds. Drummond. (Fr.) 

Randun, (n.) random* (Fr.) See Hickes's Thesau- 
rus. I. 232. note 1. 

Raughty [p') stretched ; reached. 

doth of Rayne, t. e. ofRennes^ in Britany, noticed 
by Chaucer for its peculiar softness. 

to Ueave» (v. a.) to hereaix of. 

Rede, reid, {n,) advice^ counsel. (Sax.) 

to Rede, reid, (v. a.) to advise. 

Redemyte, (a.) crowned, Sc. (Lat.) 

Redress, (n.) labour. 

Reid» reade, (a.) red. 

Reiffiu*, (n.) reaver, robber. Sc 

Reigne, (n.) kingdom. 

Remeid, (n.) remedy. Sc. 

Remenant, (n.) remnant^ remainder. 

Renk, {n.) a many person. II. 77. Sibb. 'Gloss* 
(Sax. rink.) 

to Repreif, repreve, {v. a.) to reprove. Sc. 

Repriving ? {p.) III. liO. 

to Kequeir, (v.) to require. Sc. 

llereddss, (n.) part of a chimney. Vide I. 323* 
note f . 

Rescours, (w.) rescue. Sc. (Fr.) 

Respice wine, mne d^espice ? 

Ressown, (n.) reason. Sc 

to Right rent, in a JuU stream. Vide I. 89. note 13. 

RingHSonge8> {n.) rondeaus. Sc. but vide Rudd. 
Gloss. 

Rise, (n.) branches. (Sax.) 

Rispis, (n.) buU^rushes. 

Rivelen, {p.) shrivelled. Vide T3rrwhitt*s Gloss. 

Riyt, (n.) abundance ? Vide I. 88. note !• 

Roche, (».) a rock. 
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Roody (it.) the cross* 

RouHy (n.) a sons* 

KownyiSy (v.) tvnispers. Sc« 

Kumblandy {p,) rumbling. 

Rummysty (v* n.) roared. Sc. 

Kumney wine, toine of Romanic in Burgundy. 

RunceSy (n.) horses. (Old Fr.) 

Russin, (n.) a meed between dinner and supper. 

Vide I. 85. note 4. 
Ryft, (n.) ajissure. 
to Ryn, (t7. 71.) fo ruTi. Sc. 
Rynnand, {p.) running. Sc. 
in the Ryse, on the twig ; applied to fruit. 
RysseSy {n,) rushes. 

S, 

Sa, {adv.) so, 
Sair, sare> (a.) sorel Sc. 
Salf ? Vide I. 379. 

Sanguane, (a.) sanguine^ red-coloured. Sc. 
Sarky (n.) a fAj/l(. Sc. 
Saturity, (w.) repletion. (Lat.), 
Saught, {v. a.) savedy or ti>on ? II. 104. n«te !• 
Sauncing4)en ? (n.) II. 221. 
Saute, (n.) assault. ' 
.Sautreours, [n,) dulcimers. 
Saw, (».) a sayingy a proverb. 
in Saw, proverbially. 
Scaith, (n.) harm. Sc. 
Scaithless, (a.) unharmed^ also innocent. 
Scantly, (a^xj.) scarcely. 
Scho, (jwon.) 5Ae. 
Schoir, (a.) «/re? terror; Pink* Gloss* Vide 

I, 380. note 2, 
Schyr, (a.) c/ear. (Sax* «ar, or '<7yr, whence our 

word sheer, ) 
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Scute^ (n.) a coin tvorth a crotxm. 

SCf (adv.) so. Sc« 

Se, see, {n.) seaty residence. 

to Seche» (v. n.) to seek. 

Sedwale^ (n.) valerian^ or, perhiqps, mourUain'Spike- 

nard. 
to Seem, (v. a.) to gaze. 
Seemlokest, (a.) seemliest^ handsomestm 
to Segge, (v.) to say^ or affirm. 
Segger, {n.) a sayer^ or reciter. 
Seill, (n.) happiness. 
Sekerliche, (o^fv.) surely. 
Selcouth, {a.) strange, uncommon. (Sax.) 
Sely, (adv.) toond^idly? (Sax. sell^.) II. 32. 

note 1. 
Semblant, {n.) appearance, (Fr.) 
Sen, {adv. or prep.) sincC' Sc. 
Sendall, (n.) a ^Am «//^. Vide Ducange, voce ceih 

dalum. 
Ser, sere, (a.) many ? Vide Sibb. Gloss. 
Servit, {v. a.) deserved. Sc, 
Sessions, (n.) seats. 
Sessoun, (a.) Saxon. 
Settys, (w.) ^rap5. Sc. 

Sewes, {;i.) dishes? soups? Vide I. 284. note 1. 
Sheddand, (».) shedding. 
Shent, (p.) killed. 
to Shete, (v.) ^o ^Aoo^ 

Shingles, (n.) wooden tiles. Vide I. 87- note S. 
to Shode, (t). a.) to separate^ disentangle. 
Shope, (v. a.) shaped. 
Shore, [p.) shorn. 
Sic, {pron.) such. 
Sickerness, (n.) steadiness, security. Vide Leyden 

Gloss. Compl. of Sc voce syUcer. 
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Side, (a.) hanging loto. Sc. (Sax.) The long sleeves 
fashionable in the sixteenth century were called 
in Scotland, side sleeves. Wide and side^ forjhr 
and mde^ is a common expression in our old 
romances. 

to trail Side, to toear trailing gowns ? L 270. note 3« 

Sigh, (v. a.) saw. I. 198. note I, 

Signed, [p.) assigned. 

Sike, I. 307. n. 2. 

Sine, {adv.) since^ afterwards, then. 

Singand, (o.) singing, Sc. 

Sith, {adv^ since. 

Sithes, (n.) times. 

to Siyt, {v. a.) to seeth, or boil. 

Skayth, [n.) harm. Sc* 

Skirmed, {v. a.) skirmished. 

Skuggis, (n.) shadows. Sc. 

to Sla, (v. a.) to slay. 

to Slo, \y. a.) to slay. Sc. 

Smale, fa.) small. 

Smaragde, (n«) emerald. (Lat) 

Smotry, (a.) smoky, or smutty* 

Snell, (a.) piercing. Sc. 

Snellich, (adv.) swiftly. " Teut. ^e/,^ler, acer.*^ 

' Sibbald. See abo Hickes's Thesaurus. I. 233. 
note m. 

Snoke ? II. 422. note 3. 

So, (c.) as. 

Sober, (a.) small, weak. Sc. I. 374. note 1. 

Sodroun, (a. ) southern ; often English. Sc. 

Some part, in some degree. Sc. 

Sons, (n.) abundance, prosperity. Sibbald derives 
this word from Teut. sanse, augmentum, pros- 
peritas. Ld. Hailes, in the Bann. Gloss, inter- 
prets it hospitality. Qu. from census, Lat. ? or 
cens^ Fr. ? Vide I. 233. note 2. 

Soote, (a.) sweet. 
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Sore, {a.) sorrd^ yeUouoUh-bromn. Sc. "Fnwur^, 
sub-rufus." Sibb. Gloss. 

Sothe, sooth, (n.) truth. 

Soun, (n.) sound. 

Sower, (a.) ^otir. ^. 6. a dissyllable. 

Spangis, (n.) spangles. Sc. 

Spate, {n.) foamy a torrent. Sc. 

Speak, (ti.) speech. 

to Speir, (v. a.) ^o ask. Sc. Vide Ley^en's Gloss, 
to Compl. of Sc 

Spensere, (n.) f Ae dispenser of provisions. (Fr.) 

to Spreid, (v. a.) ^o spread. Sc. 

Spreit, (w.) 5pmY. 

Sprinkilland, (p.) applied to fish, gliding miftly 
mth a tremulous motion of their tails. Sc. 

Squyer, (w.) a carpenter* s square. (Old Fr. esqm- 
erre^ now eguerre.) 

Stad, {p. ) placed. (Sax. sted.) The noun still re- 
mains in English. 

StaifF, (n.) a staff. Sc. 

Staluu, stalwort, (a.) shut^ hold. I. 94. 

Stalworder, (a.) holder ^ stonier. 

Stane, (n,) a stone. 

Steaven, (n.) appointment. II. 290. III. 147. note 2« 
(Sax.) See Tyrwhitt's Glossary. 

Steedes, {n.) places. 

Stegh, {v. n.) stood* 

to Stek, {v. a.) to har^ to shut. 

to Sterfe, (v.) to starve, die. Sc. 

Stem, (p.) stream, huilt. 

Sterne, (n.) a star. (Teut. Sax.) 

Steven, \n.) voice. (Sax.) 

Stinted, (o.) stretched. 1. 241. note 4. 

Stithe, {n^ an anvil. 

Stound, (n.) time. 

Stour, {n.)fght^ hattle. Vide Sibbald. 



\ 
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Stour, (fl.) strongf rohust^Jierce. 

Studs, (n.) upright beams* 

Subtleties, (n.) ornaments plaeed on the table at 
mealSf sometimes with mottos. 

Sucre, (n.) sugar, (Fn) 

Sulyeart, (a.) sultry. Sc, Bright^ glittering^ ac- 
cording to Sibbald, from the Irish soilier, rutilus. 

Swa, {adv.) so. 

Swaket, {v. a.} thretv, Sc. 

Swardit, (o.) turfed. Sc. 

Swelten, (v. n.) died. Vide I. 158. (Sax. stveUanf 
to die, more particularly by a violent death.) 

to Swick, {v.) to cease. 

Swilk, (a.) such. (Sax.) 

Swink, {n») labour. (Sax.) 

Swire, (w.) the neck. (Sax.) 

Swithe, (adv.) very; quickly. (Sax.) 

Swote, {a.) stveet. 

to Syle {v. a.) to deceive. Sc. 

S3mfan, (n.) a sort of drum. In the orig. symphonier. 

Syne, {adv.) then^ since, afterward. Vide oibbald. 

Synopare, .(n.) ^'mta&zr. Sc. 

T. 

Ta, {v. a.) take. Sc. 

Tablements? (n.) I. 293. 

Tapet, {n.) a carpet. 

Targe, (n.) a shield ; a sort ofmanieletf serving as 

a portable rampart. 
Teen, (w*) sorrow^ grief. 
Tetand, {p.) peeping. 
Teuch, (a.) tough. 
Thai, \pron.) these^ those. 
Than, (adv.) then. 
Thei, the same as Thai. 
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Ther, {pron.) thaU this. 

to Think lang, to be tired. Sc. 

Thinkand, (o.) thinking. 

Thir, {pron,) these^ or those. . 

to Thirly (v. a.) to pierce through. (Sax.) hence 

our thrill and driu, 
Tho, {adv.) sometimes then^ never though. 
Tholien, thole, thoU, {v.) to suffer. (Sax.) 
Thore, (adv.) there. 
to Thow, (v.) to thatjo. 
Through-girt, (p.) pierced through^ 
a Throw, /or some time. 
Thrye, (adv.) thrice. 
Tide, («.) time. (Sax.) 
Till, (prep.) to^ sometimesyor. 
to Till, {v. a.) to approach^ to gain. 
Tire, (n.) attire ? tiara ? Vide I. 417. note 2. 
To-fore, toforrow, {adv. or prep.) be/ore, 
To-wyte, {p.) accused. (Sax.) . 
to Toten, {v. n.) to look. 
Toute, {n.) Vide I. 92. n. 2. 
Tre, (n.) tree : frequently used for the crass. 
Treacle, (w.) properly any sovereign remedy. I, 

89. note 8, (Perhaps a corruption from the- 

riague. Vide Tyrwhitt's Glossary, v, triacle.) 
Tremebund, {a.) timorous. Sc. (Lat.) 
Tre wit, (v.) believed. 
Trie, {a.) choice. (Fr.) 
Truantine, («.) tvandenng. (Fr.) 
Tryst, (n.) a place of meeting ^ a station in hunting. 

Vide Sibbald, and Leyd. uloss. to C. of Sc. 
Twa, {a.) two^ 

Twissell, (n.) double fruit. 11. 183. Turbervile. 
to Twyn, {v. a) to separate. 
Tyled, {p.) raised. 

12 
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to Tyne, (w. a.) to lose. ** IsL ti/ne,jperd6. Hence 
** tinsel, or tynsaUy loss/' Leyd. Gloss* C. of So« 
T3nat, (p.) lost* 

U. 

ft 

Uniune, {n.) pearl, (Lat. t^nio.) 
Unkempt, (p.) uncomhed. 
Unneth, unnethesy (adv.) scarcely. 
Unperfyt, (a.) imperfect. 
Unschety (v. a.) t/n^Az^, opened* Sc. 
Up-ilend, (j?.) laid up. 
Up-warpis, (u.) dratios up. 

Y. 

Vecke, (w.) a» o/c? tvoma?}. (Ital.) 

Veir, (w.) a variegated Jur. 

Verges ? (w.) I. 293. note 2. 

Vemage wine, tofwe q/* Vernon in Touraine. 

Verteth, (v. n,) goes to harbour among the fern : 

applied to deer. . 
Villany, (n.) meanness. (Fr.) 
Vinettes? 1.293. 

W. 

Wa, (w.) too. Sc. 

Waile, (w.) choree. Sc. 

to Wait, (u. ) to ijooty to knouj, Sc 

Waith, (n.) huntings (Sax. toathan, to hunt.) 

Waithman, (n.) hunter^ outlaw. Sc. 

Wak, (a.) mow^ Sc. (Teut. See Sibbald's GIo?s.). 

Walkand, (p.) xmlking. Sc. 

Wallowit, {p.) faded. 

Wally, (a.) icauy. 

Wanderand, (p. ) ivandering. Sc. 

Wanweird, (w.) misfortune. 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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Wariance^ (n.) cursing. 

to Waricy (v.) io curse, {mer^rif or coimn. Sax.) 

Warpity (v. a.) throjo. Sc. ** Teut. toerpeuy xverffht, 

jacere, abjicere." Sibbald. 
'Warrand, (n.) place of security ^ utarren. {tvaerande, 

Dutch; guerennef Ft.) 
Warranty (n,) security. [Ft. garani.) 
Waryit, (p.) cursed. 
WassaiUey a term of salutation in health-drinking. 

Vide I. 115. 
to Wear, (v. a.) to defend. (Sax. loeardian.) 
Wed, [n.) pledge* (Sax. xvaa.) 
Weidy Sc. I. 360. note 4. 
Weidy (n.) dress^ clothing, 
Weilly (a. or adv. ) tvell. Sc. 
Weisy Vide I. 417. note S. 
Wcity (a.) ijoet. Sc. 
Wely (n.) HpeaUhy abundance. (Sax.) 
Well-farand, (p. ) very becoming. 
to Wenty (y. a.) to toend, to go. Sc- 
Werd, (w.J destiny. 
Werky {n.) possession. Sc. 
Wex, (v. n.) toaxed, greto. 
Wha# (pron.) loho. 
Whaisy (pron.) nohose. 
Whalis-banCy (n.) tvhalebone ; not what now goes^ 

by that name, but the tooth or horn of the nar* 

toal^ or unicom^shf which was employed for 

many of the purposes of ivory. 
WherCy {pron. or adv.) nohether. 
While, whilst, (c.) tiU. . 
Wh3m-staney (».) moor •stone. Sc 
Wiss, (v.) knovo. 
. With, (prep.) sometimes used for against; as 

« With us he has envie.** Vide I. 1 19. note 6. 
Wittandy {p.) knowing. 
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Wo-worth, an interjection of dislike^ often used in 

Scotland. 
Wol, (v.) xvia, 
Woiky (v. nA wdked. Sc« 
Wone, (n«) habitation* (Sax.) 
Wonges, (n.) cheeks, (Sax.) 
Wonithy (v. n,) duseUeth. 
Wood-wale, (n.) a i/ooodlarh 
Woon ? Vide I. 163. note S. 
Wore, (n.) a voear^ pooL 
Wortes, (w.) cabbage, 
Wost, tv,n.) knetoest. 
Wow; (w.) care, misery* 
Wox, (v. «.) tjoaxed^ grevo* 
Woy, (n.) tveight, vide I. 88. note 1. See also 

Hickes's Thesaurus. I. 232. note a. 
Wrak, (n.) merchandize^ treasure* Sc 
to Wreak, {v. a,) to revenge. 
Wypit, (p.) tvhippedj tied^ intvopenf encircled. Sc. 

'* Goth, vippiaf corona." Sibbald, voce toqfp* 
Wysure, {n.) msdonu Sc. 
to Wyt, (u.) ^0 knotv, 
to-Wyte, (j9.) accused. 
Wyter, (a.) toiser* 

Y. 

Y-bet, (i7.) beaten f stamped^ coined. 

Y-crazea, (p.) broken. Chaucer. 

Y-dight, (p.) dressed. 

Y-fere, {adv.) in company together. 

Y-heled, (p.) covered. 

Y-hent, (p.) caught. 

Y-greidied, (p,) prepared, adorned. 

Y-meddled, (p.) mixed. 

Y-soupit, (p.) soaked. Sc. 

Y-tight, Qu. y-dight i Vide 1. 162. note 9. 
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Y-witte, (v.) knao). 

Y-yearned, {p.) vexed^ anxious. 

Yamer, {nA a shriek. Sc. " Vox a 80110 conficta.*' 

Rudd. Gloss* 
Yard, («.) garden. Vide I. 303. note 1. also 399* 

note 13. 
Yare, (a.) ready. 
Yare, (aav.) suddenly. 
Yarked, {p.) prepared.. 
to Yearn, (y.) to desire eagerly: 
Yede, yeid, (v.) tuent. 
to Yelp, (v,)to cry J xuailf hoast^ prate. 
Yem, {adv.) eagerly, 
^j ^ Yernid, {p.) desired. 
/^^ ** Yet, {adv.) still farther. 



^ 



w Yewt, {n.) a scream. Sc, Vide Yamer. 

^ - ^ Ying, (a.) young. 

Ynglis, English. 

Yode, (v. n.) ivent. 

Yold, (u.) yielded. 

Yore, (a.) "z&r, fo/ig. 

Ypocras, (n.) medicated tmnCf the materials of 
which are to be found in many old recipe-books. 
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